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tits “ANIMAL FARM ” was 
\l published in August 1945 
'ecker and Warburg after 
been rejected in the 
ions year by four publishers. 
Iasi year a typescript o f a 
'(teiy unknown Introduction 
acquired by the Orwell 
foe al University College 
'on, and is now printed for 
rst lime. Professor 
I Crick of Birkbeek 
e London then gives the 
ce for accepting it as 
e and explains the strange 
icult circumstanecs in 
it m written. n Orwell's 
U** intemperate ", he says , 

5 i ( had to be, considering 
fmperate, civilized and 
wtible men had behaved. 

• < » he was surely wise to 
his mind about publishing 
front of' ANIMAL I ‘ARMY* 


wA 


















The n mil luting ilhtvirtUiim pi an the (irtvk edition of Animal ! : arni. published in Athens in MJ5 1. 


j »ok was first thought of, 
e "f f* «ntml idea goes. 

IER bul not Written 
■Wboul the end of 1943. By 

h tsoM to be written 
^ there would be 
^ in getting it published 
of the p rcscn t book short- 

'(■*?** lhat un >' ,hin 8 «Ic- 
a book will .** sell ”1, nnd 

S??®. refllscd by four 

iy 0nc of these hod 

S^ al ' Ih0fe Two h«J 

Russian books 
® S*.* 6 °thcc had no 
Polilical colour. One 

lhS U * l '* rt * d by w**!**- 

aflcr making the 
hc ****** 
who ^ in, : try °f Infonna- 
iainnJrl, *° have wa med 
*J£:*»* advised 

h 

1 had had 
c^°nii0 tiqn ; uf; . L in lhe Minis- 
I SS..XJ* regard to 
0 f t opE n ro K l cw ;hai this 
,’P-thS^r ,0n ? a i given nife’ 

-SeisSi' 8 ? 

tesT'L® 


oll'cncc to many people, anil particu- 
larly lo any one who is a bit luucliy, 
as undoubtedly the Russians are. 

* h is not quite clour whether this 

suggested moditku-.ion is Mr 's 

own idea, or originated with Ilia 
Ministry of Information; but seem-i to 
have lhe odicijl ring about it. [OrwcIPa 
note.) 

This kind of thing is not a good 
symptom. Obviously it is not desir- 
able that a government department 
should have any power of censorship 
(except security censorship, which no 
one objects to in war limei over books 
which are not officially sponsored. 
But the chief danger to freedom of 
thought and speech at this moment 
is nut the direct interference of the 
MOI or any official body. If pub- 
lisher* and editors exert thcifochcs to 


keep curtain topics out or print, it is 
not because they are frightened of 
prosecution bul because (hey are 
frightened of public opinion. In this 
country intellectual cowardice is the 
worst enemy a writer or journalist 
has to face, and that fact docs not 
seem to me to have hud the discussion 
it deserves. 

Any fairminded person with jour- 
nalistic experience will admit that 
during this war official censorship 
has not been particularly irksome. 
We have not been subjected to the 
kind of totalitarian “ coordination ” 
that it mjghf have been reasonable 
to expect., The press hus some justi- 
fied grievances, but on the whole the 
(i u\ eminent has behaved well and 
ha*, been surprisingly tolerant of 


minority opinions. The sinister fact 
about literary censorship in England 
is that it is largely voluntary. Un- 
popular ideas can be silenced, and 
inconvenient fuels kept dark, with- 
out the need for any official ban. 
Anyone who has lived long in a 
foreign country will know of in- 
stances of sensational Items of news 
“things which on their own merits 
would gel the big headlines— being 
kept right out of the British press, 
not because the Government inter- 
vened but because of n general tucit 
agreement that “ it wouldn't do ” to 
mention that particular fuel- So far 
ns the daily newspapers go, this is 
easy to underststiid. The British press 
is extremely centralized, and most of 
it is owned by wealthy men who have 
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every mulivc lo be dishonest on cer- 
tain important topics. Rut the sumo 
kind of veiled censorship also oper- 
ates in books and periodicals, as 
well as in plays, films and radio. At 
any given moment there is an 
orthodoxy, a body of ideas which it 
is assumed that all right-thinking 
people will accept without question. 
It is not exactly forbidden lo say this, 
that or the other, but it is “ nut done “ 
to say it, just ns in mid-Victorian 
times it was " not done " to mention 
trousers in the presence of n Indy. 
Anyone who challenges the prevail- 
ing orthodoxy finds himself silenced 
with surprising effectiveness, A gen- 
uinely unfashionable opinion is 
almost never given a fair hearing, 
either in the popular press or in the 
highbrow periodicals. 

Al this moment what is demanded 
by the prevailing orthodoxy is an un- 
critical admiration of Soviet Russia. 
Evcryopo knows this, neqrly every- 
one acts. on !h .Aniy serious criticism 
of the Soviet regime, any diycloiure 
of facts which the Soviet . Govern- 
ment woufd prefer to keep hidden, is 
next door Id unprintable. And this 
nation-wide conspiracy to flatter our 
. ally takes place, curiously cnuuyh, 

■ against a background or genuine in- 
tellectual .tolerance, For though you 
are not allowed |o criticize the Sin ict 
. Gove mine nl, til least you arc reason- 
ably free to criticize our own. Hardly 
anyone will print an attack on Stalin, 
• bul it is quite safe to attack Churchill, 
al any rate in books and period it at’. 
And throughout fixe years ol w.»r p 
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during two or lliree of which we were 
fighting for national survival, count- 
less books, painphlels ami articles 
advocating a compromise peace have 
been published without interference. 
More, (hey have been published with- 
out exciting much disapproval. So 
long as the prestige of the USSR is 
not involved, the principle of free 
speech has been reasonably well 
upheld. There are other forbidden 
topics, and I shall mention some of 
them presently, but the prevailing 
altitude towards the USSR is much 
the most serious symptom. It is, as it 
were, spontaneous, and is not due to 
the action of any pressure group. 

* * * 

The servility with which the grea- 
ter part of the English intelligentsia 
have swallowed and repealed Russian 
propaganda from 1941 onwards 
would be quite astounding if It were 
not that they have behaved similarly 
on several earlier occasions. On one 
controversial issue after another the 
Russian viewpoint has been accepted 
without examination and then publi- 
cised with complete disregard to his- 
torical truth or intellectual decency. 
To name only one instance, the BBC 
celebrated (he twenty- fifth anniver- 
sary of (he Red Army without men- 
tioning Trotsky. This whs about ns 
accurate as commemorating the bnttlc 
of Trafalgar without mentioning Nel- 
son, but it evoked no protest from 
the English intelligentsia. In the in- 
ternal struggles in the various occu- 
pied countries, the British press has 
in almost all eases sided with the fac- 
tion favoured by the Russians and lib- 
elled the opposing faction, sometimes 
suppressing material evidence in 
order to do so. A particularly glaring 
case was that of Colonel Mihailovich, 
the Jugoslav Chet nit leader. The 
Russians, who had their own Jugo- 
slav protdgd in Marshal Tito, accused 
Mihailovich of collaborating with 
the Germans. This accusation was 
promptly taken up by the British 
press: Mihailovich’s supporters were 
given no chance of answering it, and 
facts contradicting it were simply kepi 
out of print. 

In July of 1943 the Germans 
offered a reward of 100,000 gold ! 


in some cases. For example, shortly 
before Jiis death Trotsky had written 
u biography of Stalin. One may 
assume that it was not an altogether 
unbiassed book, but obviously it was 
saleable. An American publisher had 
arranged to issue it and the book was 
in print — I believe the review copies 
had been sent out— when the USSR 
entered the war. The book was imme- 
diately withdrawn. Not a word about 
this has ever appeared in the British 
press, though clearly the existence 
of such a book, and its suppression, 
was a news item worth a few para- 
graphs. 

It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the kind of censorship that the 
English literary intelligentsia volun- 
tarily impose upon themselves, and 
the censorship mat can sometimes bo 
enforced by pressure groups. 
Notoriously, certain topics cannot bo 
discussed because of “ vested 
interests The best-known case is 
the patent medicine racket. Again, 
the Catholic Church has considerable 
influence in the press and can silence 
criticism of itself to some extent. A 
scandal involving a Catholic priest 
is almost never given publicity, 
whereas an Anglican priest who gels 
into trouble (eg, the Rector of 
S(iffkcy) is headline news. It is very 
rare for anything of an anli-Catholic 
tendency to appear on the stage or 
in n film. Any actor can tell you that 
a play or film which attacks or makes 
fun of the Catholic Church is liable 
to be boycotted in the press and will 
probably be a failure. But this kind of 
thing is harmless, or nt least it is 
understandable. Any large organiza- 
tion will look after its own interests 
ns best it can, and overt propaganda 
Is not a thing to object to. One would 
no more expect the Daily Worker to 
publicize unfavourable facts about 
the USSR than one would expect 
the Catholic Herald to denounce the 
Pope. But then every thinking person 
knows the Daily Worker nnd the 
Catholic Herald for what they nre. 

Whnt is disquieting is that where 
the USSR nnd its policies are con- 
cerned ono cannot expect intelligent 
criticism or even, in many eases, 


crowns for the capture of Tito, and 
a similar reward tor the capture of 
Mihnilovich. The Brilisli press , 
“splashed ” the reward for Tito, but 
only one paper mentioned (in small 
print) the reward for Mihailovich; 
and the charges of oollabnral ing with 1 
the Germans continued. Very simi- 1 
Inr things happened during the Span- : 
Ish civil war. Then, loo, the Tactions 1 
on the Republican side which the I 
Russians were determined to crush 1 
were recklessly libelled in the Eng- ; 
ush leftwing press, and any state- j 
went in their defence, even in letter i 
form, was refused publication. At i 
present, not only is serious criticism i 
of the USSR considered reprehen- I 
Bible, but even the fact of the exist- i 
ence oE such criticism is kept secret, j 
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direct pressure to falsify their 
opinions. Stulin is sacrosanct nnd 
certain aspects of his policy must not 
be seriously discussed. This rule has 
been nlmost universally observed 
since 1941, but it hud operated, to a 
greater extent than is sometimes rea- 
lized, for ten years earlier than that. 
Throughout Ihnl time, criticism of the 
Soviet regime from the left could 
only obtain a hearing with difficulty. 
There was n huge output of nntl- 
Rossiun literature, but nearly all of 
It was from the Conservative angle 
nnd manifestly dishonest, out of date 
and actuated by sordid motives. On 
the other side there wns an equally 
huge and nlmost equally dishonest : 
stream o£ pro-Russian propaganda, , 
and what amounted to a boycott on i 
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y anyone who tried to discuss all- 
1 important question^ in a grown-up 
t manner. 

r You could, indeed, publish anti* 
i Russian books, blit to do so was Jo 
i make sure of being ignored or mis- 
i represented by nearly the whole of 
j the highbrow press. Both publicly 
: and privately you were warned that 
. it was “ not done ”, What you said 
I might possibly be true, blit it was 
1 *' inopportune ” and " played into 
1 the hands of " this or (lint reaction- 
ary interest. This altitude was usu- 
ally defended on (he ground (hat the 
international .situation, nnd the 
urgent need for an Angto-Russiiin 
alliance, demanded it: but It was 
clear that this was a rationalization. 
The English intelligentsia, or h great 
part of it, luid developed n nationa- 
listic loyally towards the USSR, and 
in (heir hearts they fell lliat to cast 
any doubt on the wisdom of Stalin 
was a kind of blasphemy. Events in 
Russia and events elsewhere were to 
be judged by different standards. The 
endless executions in the purges of 
1936-38 were applauded by life-long 
opponents of capital punishment, and 
it was considered equally proper to 
.publicize famines when they hap- 
pened in India and to conceal them 
when they happened in the Ukraine. 
And if this was true before the war, 
the intellectual atmosphere is cer- 
tainly no better now. 

* * • 

Rut now to come back to this book 
of mine. The reaction towards it 
of most English intellectuals will be 
quite simple: "It oughtn't to have 
been published." Naturally, those 
reviewers who understand the art of 
denigration will not attack it on poli- 
tical grounds but on literary ones. 
They will say Ihnl it is a dull, silly 
book and 11 disgraceful waste of 
paper. This may well bo true, but it 
is obviously not the whole of the 
story. One does not say that a book 
M ought not to have been published ” 
merely because it is a bad book. After 
all, acres of rubbish are printed daily 
and no one bothers. The English in- 
leljigcnlsiii, or most of them, will 
object to this buuk because it tra- 
duces their Lcuder nnd (as they see 
It) does huim to the cause of pro- 
gress. if it did the opposite they 
would have nothing to say against 
It, even if its literary faults were ten 
times as glaring as they arc. Thu 
success or, for instance, the Left 
Book Club over a period of four or 
five years shows how willing they 
are to tolerate both scurrility and 
slipshod writing, provided that it 
tells them what they want to hear. 

Tile issue involved here is quite a 
simple one : Is every opinion, how- 
ever unpopular— however foolish, 
even— entitled to a hearing 7 Put it 
In that form nnd nearly any English 
Intellectual will feel thnt he ought to 
say “Yes". But give it a concrete 
shape, nnd ask, "How about tin 
attack on Stalin ? Is that entitled to 
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a hearing 7," and the answer more 
often than not will be “No". In 
lliat case the current orthodoxy hap- 
pens to be challenged, and so the 
principle of free speech lapses. Now, 
when one demands liberty of speech 
and of the press, one is not demand- 
ing absolute liberty. There always 
must be, or at any rate there always 
will be, sonic degree of censorship, 
so long as organized societies endure. 
But freedom, as Rosa Luxemburg 
sa id, is " freedom for the other fel- 
low ”. T lie same principle is con- 
tained In the famous words of Vol- 
taire : “ 1 detest what you say ; I will 
defend to the death your right to say 
it.” If the intellectual liberty which 
wit limit a doubt lias been one of (lie 
distinguish ing marks of western 
civilization means anything at all, it 
means that everyone shall have Iho 
right to say and to print what >10 
believes to be the truth, provided only 
(hat it does not harm the rest of the 
community in some quite iinniLstake- 
nblc way. Both capitalist democracy 
and (he western versions of Socialism 
have till recently taken that principle 
for granted. Our Government, as 1 
have already pointed out, still makes 
some show of respecting it. The 
ordinary people in the street— partly, 
perhaps, because they nre not 
sufficiently interested in ideas to be 
intolerant about them— still vaguely 
hold that “ I suppose everyone's got 
a right to their own opinion ”. It is 
only, or nt any rate it is chiefly, the 
literary nnd scientific intelligentsia, 
the very people who ought to he the 
guardians of liberty, who are begin- 
ning to despise it, in theory as well 
as in practice. 

One of the peculiar phenomena of 
our lime is the renegade Liberal. 
Over and above the familiar Marx- 
ist claim that “ bourgeois liberty ” is 
nn illusion, there is now a wide- 
spread tendency to argue that one 
can only defend democracy by 
totalitarian methods. If one loves 
democracy, the argument runs, 0110 
must crush its enemies by 110 matter 
what means. And who arc its 
enemies? It always appears that 
they are not only those who attack 
it openly and consciously, hut those 
who "objectively" endanger it by 
spreading mistaken doctrines. In 
other words, defending democracy 
involves destroying nil independence 
of thought. 'I Ibis argument was 
used, for instance, to juslity the Rus- 
sian purges. The most ardent Ruv 
sophile hardly believed that id I of 
the victims were guilty of all the 
things they were accused of * hut by 
holding heretical opinions they •‘ob- 
jectively" hnmied (lie regime, and 
therefore it was quite right not only 
to massacre them but to discredit 
them by false accusations. The same 
argument was used to justify the 
quite conscious lying that went on in 
the leftwing press about the Trotsky- 
ists and other Republican minorities 
in the Spanish civil war. And it was 
used again as a reason for yelping 
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£ .Rwdhad b«i l *ea ,|, ed U. Some 
L Wer the British Communists, 
Ei destroyed the original edition 
PS book ns completely as they 
Lu issued a garbled version from 
gv [hey had eliminated mentions 
foeKly and also omitted the in- 
written by Lenin. If n 
Ej jiielligcnlsia had still existed 
Sdo. this act of forgery would 
1 ten exposed and denounced m 
luerary paper in the country, 
ns there was little or no pro- 
•To many English intellectuals 
pKd quite a natural tiling to do. 
dih tolerance or plain dishonesty 

ssmuch more than that admira- 
ls Russia happens to be fashion- 


able at this moment. Quite possibly 
that particular fashion will not last. 
For all 1 know, by the time this 
book Is published my view or the Sov- 
iet regime may be the generally accep- 
ted 011c. But what use would that ba 
in itself? To exchange one ortho- 
doxy for another is not necessarily an 
advance. The enemy is the gramo- 
phone mind, whether or not one 
atsrces with the record that is being 
played at the moment. 

I am well acquainted with all the 
arguments against freedom of 
thought and speech — the arguments 
which claim that it cannot exist, and 
the arguments which claim that it 
ought not lo. I answer simply that 
they don't convince me and that our 
civilization over a period of four 
hundred years has been founded on 


the opposite notice. For quite a 
decade past I have believed that the 
existing Russian regime is a mainly 
evil tiling, and I claim the right to say 
so, m spile of the tael that we arc 
allies with the USSR in a war which 
I want to see won. If I had lo choose 
a text to justify myself, I should 
choose the line from Milton : 

By the known rules or ancient liberty. 
The word ancient emphasizes the fact 
that intellectual freedom is a deep- 
rooted tradition without which our 
characteristic western culture could 
only doubtfully exist. From that tra- 
dition many of .mr intellectuals are 
visibly turning away. They have 
accepted the principle that a hook 
should he published or suppressed, 
praised or damned, not nn its merits 
but according to political expediency. 


And others who do not actually hold 
this view assent lo it from sheer cow- 
ardice. An example of this is the 
failure of the numerous and vocal 
English pacifists to raise their voices 
against the prevalent worship or Rus- 
sian militarism. According to these 
pacifists, all violence is evil, and they 
have urged us at every stage of the 
war to give in or at least to make a 
compromise peace. Bui luiw many 
of them have ever suggested that war 
is also evil when it is waged by the Red 
Army V Apparently the Russians 
have a right lo defend themselves, 
whereas for us to do is a deadly sin. 
One can only explain this contradic- 
tion in one way: lliat is, by a cow- 
ardly desire lo keep in with the bulk 
nf the intelligentsia, whose patriotism 
is directed towards the USSR father 
than towards Britain, 


1 know that the English intelligent- 
sia have plenty of reason for their 
timidity and dishonesty, indeed I 
know by heart the arguments by 
which they justify themselves. But 
at least let us have no more nonsense 
about defending liberty against Fas- 
cism. If liberty means anything at all 
it means the right lo tell people what 
they do not want to hear. The com- 
mon people still vaguely subscribe lo 
that doctrine and act on it. In our 
country — it is not the same in all 
countries: it was not so in Republican 
France, and it is not so in the United 
Stales, today — it is the liberals who 
fear liberty and the intellectuals who 
want lo do dirt on the intellect: it is 
to draw attention to that fact that 1 
have written this preface. 

(£i 1 y 72 hy Sonia Brownell Orwell. 
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is FORCE ORWELL in Ill’s " As I 

please" column in Tribune 
>1 (or February 16, 1945, wrote: 

! ' Gestapo is said to Iiavc teams of 
nr critics whose job is lo detcr- 
, bt means of stylistic comparison, 
umnship of anonymous pumph- 
Ifaave always Ihonglit that, if only 
lie ia a better cause, (his is exactly 
pb l would like to have. 

ft is no reasonable doubt by sly] - 
jjcemixiruaii that this hitherto 
iHished essay is by Orwell. It 
IW in May last year among 
fc of the books of Roger Sen- 
ike former partner of Fred 
|tog, the publisher of Animal 
B and is now in the Orwell 
ss in University College Lon- 
I am grateful lo Mis Sottia 
5 for permission to publish it 
toMr Inn Angus, lire deputy fib- 
b, for much help on many 
k Mrs Orwell let me see it. 


f have spoken recall his ever men- 
tioning a preface, except one, the 
poet Paul Potts. And he fortunately 
put it in prim, although (he refer- 
ence has been mi.sscd until now. 
Potts was one of Orwell’s friends at 
this time, intimate enough for Orwell 
to seek him 011I for company imme- 
diately after the sudden death of his 
first wife. Potts used to run the Whit- 
man Press, a small anarchist im- 
print : ami when Orwell nearly de- 
spaired of ii riding a publisher for 
Animal I'ann, Potts offered to bring 
it nut. In his deeply perceptive, if 
idiosyncratic, chapter on Orwell 
called " Oon Quixote nn a Rieycie " 
in I hmie Culled You Heat rice (l%2), 
Potts writes : 


fore Chapter One so that, when the 
book was finally published, all the 
pages had to be renumbered. So it 
looks as if it went through Hie press 
waiting for a preface that never 


differing contexts, partly still working 
on them fund they on him), and 
partly because he couldn't yet afford 
to do otherwise. And it has little 
relationship to the heavily aulobio- 


... ■ * , , V . *»i»*iMii*nji iu lilt Iic.iviiy iiuiumu- 

£' n1 ?; 5*“"* 1,0 tad '}° l wnl- graphical preface to (he Ukrainian 


ten it, or because lie wrote it, prob- 
ahly in the spring of 1945. but then 


edition of Animat Farm which he 
wrote in March, 1947 |C£, 111, 402- 


J V . W1UIK III (VI, mil, ivtf lie, 111, 

deuded or was persuaded not to use 40 fi). The accusations in this essay 
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it. And lo read this essay is to see 
why ! I have two reasons for think- 
ing that he wrote it very much at the 
last minute rather than in I ‘>44. The 
first is that he wrote to .Senlionsc 
from France with a last-minute cor- 
rection on March 17, 1945, (sec Col- 
lected Lssayx, III, 359), concerned 
with lessening the apparent cowardice 
of “ Napoleon " (explicitly identified 
with Stalin) ; and this correction was 


about the self-censorship, Russo- 
philia nnd the slide towards totali- 
tarianism of many English intellec- 
tuals can also be found at almost 
equal length in his “ London Letter " 
lo Partisan Review in Summer, 1944 
{CP, III, 123-128) where lie goes on 
about " the servility of the so-called 
Intellectuals'' towards Russia; and, 
often to the great irritation of much 
of the readership, in his "As I 
Please" Tribune columns, notably 


Gollancz, to whom Orwell was still 
under contract, was the first to reject 
it, probably to the relief of Orwell, 
who obviously neither expected nor 
wanted him to publish It, remember- 
ing his rejection of Homage to 
Catalonia. " I must tell you that it 
Is— I think — completely unacceptable 
politically from your point of view 
(It is anti-Stalin) . , . Orwell wrote 
to Gollnncz— -or so Gollancz indig- 
nantly quotes his tactful sentence 
hack to him (Orwell’s letter is lost) 
In nn unpublished letter of March 
23, 1944, and goes on to refute the 
allegation and to ask to see the manu- 
script. He did not merely reject it, 
however, but possibly — several of 
Orwell's friends firmly believe— 
sounded a general alarm among other 
likely publishers that the intemperate 
Orwell was speaking out of turn 
again, failing to understand that (ruth 
is relative to circumstances, and 


r wod, although the full udo 
Biffttwliies in publishing Ani- 
'ffMand of its political rccep- 
» something I want to tell on 
i* r occasion. 

■J5L h 11 top-carbon type- 

rf k W« pages, single 
s** Mh "The Freedom 
■ma but no signature : and 
'Aff 1 » b J' v c Hie title in 
wiht y S ™ huus e'* hand is 
J&l p^rge Orwell's 

,un .. for fi™ edi- 
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.I*" Orwell, knows 
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bail acuinliy stalled In du so. ] laid 
been down m lk'dl'oid with the mami- 
MTiipt to see liter pi inter twice. flic 
hi i lii place nf John liuny.iii seemed a 
happy omen. Orwell laid never spoken 
about the emit cuts. I had not liked to 
ask any qucdiiins that might appear lo 
have an vdiimial accent. Me lind, liuw- 
cver. talked a bunt adding a piefucc lo 
it on the freedom of the Pi ess. ,, ,'1 hat 
essay on [lie heal mu of the Picis was 
nut needed as .Seeker & Waibiiig, at 
(be last minute, nceepled the book. 


r ,lon F» - first edi- lie remembers that this was liming 
itaivcver L *!u RM ' Fred Wat- the slimmer ol 1914 and that Orwell 
cation ^.''""negotiated the never subsequently .said anything to 
u about 0nvc [ L kmra-i him about the projected preface. 

J| nr v nor had Sonia There is one other piece ol evi- 
thev n ¥rf , ^ i;," 8,ls ^! ,c:ird ,l Jcncc. The proof sheets of Animal 
4 LiriiflBc 1 * n ® Collected farm are in the Orwell collection. 
& Orwell iwmi I ; e,,erx °J They are page proofs corrected in 

tends or ik n , • HOtt*-’ uf Roger Seniimisc'.s hand. They have 
not period to whom eight numbered pages left blank bc- 


4.IHH1 words whereas no more Ilian 
2.800 words eould be squeezed into 
the eight pages or lour sheets tell 
blank, a suspiciously round number, 
as if no one knew how much was 
coming therefore it is likely that he 
wrote it in the late spring or early 
summer of 1945. (i have examined 
ninny Seeker & Warburg books pub- 
lished that year, and none have 
preface* in a .sum Her type than (he 
text it was simply not the house 
style.) 

+ • * 

I alii being deliberately pedantic and 
cautious, however, in invoking any 
evidence that this is Orwell's oilier 
Ilian the style and content. The essay 
echoes many themes found in his 
occasional writings throughout 1944. 
As it journalist he almost always 
repealed new ideas frequently in 


First of all, a message in English left- 
wing journalists and intellectuals gener- 
ally: "Du remember that dishonesty 
uml cowardice always have tu he paid 
for. Don't imagine iIihI for years on 
end you cim always make yourself the 
bout-licking propagandist of the Soviet 
regime, or any oilier regime, nml then 
suddenly return lo menial decency. 
Once a whore, always a whore,*' 
Secondly, n wider consideration. 
Nothing is nimo important in the wot Id 
today limn A agio- Russian friend ship 
and co-operation, uml lliat will nut be 
attained wiilimiL plain speaking. 

Strung stuff; no wonder there were 
those who, while not fellow- 
travellers, as Orwell regarded Victor 
Gollancz at this period, yet 

doubted whether this kind of plain 
speaking, or even (lie allegorical 
plain speaking of Animal Farm, wns 
prudent. 


lumin, jiuiitui j — 

iitcmbcr 1, 1944 generally endangering British-Soviet 
hich showed his relations. This miiy be exaggerated 
>| ay ing down of publishers’ and writers' gossip: it is 
hard to (cil without seeing Gollancz's 

to English left- ***** „ , , , 

tolled no Is goner- Orwell had cor I mil ly expected 
that dishonesty trouble, lie began writing the book 
have tu he paid in November, 1913, immediately on 
■at fur Years on resigning from the BBC. On Febru- 
i.uke m«™if '!« tiry 17, 19-14, lie wrote to Professor 
rsi nt the -Soviet gj c | 4 .struvc, who was then at the 
mf-nl o StJS!! School of Slavonic mid East Htmi- 
i wlh.ro *' y ‘ neon Studies, London : " I am writing 
■ consideration. n little squib which might amuse you 
lain in the wot Id when it comes out, hut is not so OK. 
vdnii friend ship politically that I don't feel certain 


in advance lliat anyone will publish 
it. Perhaps that gives you ti hinl ol 
the subject " {Cli, III, 95-96). He had 
had trouble with the New Statesman 
aver Spain nnd with Gollnncz over 
hoth The Jit aid to Wigan Pier and 
Homage to Catalonia. Indeed, the 
following month he had a review of 
it book by Harold Laski rejected by 
the Manchester Evening 
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because, liu was convinced. «»f his after that ci 
having claimed tliai Laski was too tile fa mot 
soft to Stalin (see his letter to Philip whether " ll 
Raliv, CE, ili, 141-142). view from v 

It is unclear exactly when lie sent ^ fCa *. siuiatic 
the manuscript to GoIJnncz and pro- He ls caret n 
cisely what happened, but a letter to rca40n ' . of 
Fred Warburg of June 13, 1945, and prevent its j 
one to his agent, Leonard Moore, of 
July 3, 1945, give some information 
(CE, .III, 386-387 and 392-393). He 
spoke of the wasic of time he knew 
it would involve to send it to Gol- 
lancz and of OoUanez's refusal to ( vj # > 

regard Animal Farm ns a novel at tN / uw 
nil, because it was so short, so that 
he could retain Iiis first option on 
Orwell’s next two novels (never has 
a publisher tried harder to keep his 
hooks into an author whose best 
books he cordially disliked). 

Then it went to Jonathan Cape, 
and the rail fun began that fed to this Tess True 
present magnificent but impolitic out- 
burst. The letter he quotes at rho 
beginning of his essay is an extract 
from Cape’s letter of rejection. It is 
n fair extract. The original is in 
Orwell's papers but I have not sought 
permission to publish it in full. The 
rest of it expresses Cape's hope to 
publish anything else that Orwell ever 
does, subject to his contract with 
Gollancz, blit not Animal Farm. 

Orwell’s famous comment to T. S. Praver 
Eliot about " tiio imbecile sug* J 
gestion that some other animal 
than pigs might be made to repre- 
sent the Bolsheviks " (see CE, 

III, 176) seems fully justified, and 
from Cape’s letter it is clear that 
He did, Indeed, show the manuscript 
to "an Important official *’ in the 
Ministry of Information (I’ll have 
some years, alas, to wait before read- 
ing his exact report in the Public 
Record Office ; or perhaps there was ^"OnaTlOn 
nothing on paper, perhaps they just 
met quietly in a club to talk sadly 
about this awkward— “ but talented, 
mind ’’—fellow). And it is needful 
to recall that books did not go auto- 
matically for censorship in 1944. 

Orwell is quite right: they did it them- 
selves, it was not done to them. 

Eliot also, of course, rejected it, 

Mrs Valerie Eliot published his let- 
ter In The Times on January 6, 1969. 

Essentially he mad© the same point 111 a Sydney 
as Capo, although the whole letter is 
more perceptively respectful to Or- 
well as a writer: "We agree that it 
is st distinguished piece of writing; 
and that the fable is very skilfully 
handled, and that the narrative keeps 
one’s interest on Us own plane— and 
that is something very few authors 
have achieved since Gulliver." Bui 


Interpretations 


lifter that encomium there followed 
the famously elaborated doubt 
whether " this is the right point of 
view from which to criticize the poli- 
tical situation at the present time". 
He is careful to say that there is no 
reason “ of prudence or caution ” to 
prevent its publication, but just (hat 


no director of Faber & Faber, ill* 
eluding himself, had enough per- 
sonal conviction that they should 
publish it. (How different from 
Eliot’s own political boldness in his 
Criterion essays of the 1920s when 
ho was as close to Pound politically 
us he was poetically.) 


The Cargo 


Sec the long black boots 

on the bush cow ; its awkward face 

under the queen’s towering hair ? 
Sec (lie radiance of the royal herd. 


His portrait poised under the balloon, 
Dick Tracy was saying ; ‘John comes. 

The stripes run with blood 
down liis clothes. His buttons shine.’ 

When Tess reads on 

the maize plants are quiet, growing old. 


Boxes from Santo and Vila, 

John Frum wears his American necktie 
when he leans against you. 

His soldiers arc patiently 
buttoning their shirts. 

They are waiting for you. 


The queen is dead and on her dress 
the polka dots collide. 

Her dog covers me with a white stain. 
My hands flutter. 

As if I breathe, die long hinged no:»c 
slices the face of the household gad. 


In a Sydney motel 


From our complete outfit 
for a double suicide I choose 

(he palm that crosses 
the smalt Tahitian shirt. 


NEIL RENNIE 


Then came the Whitman Press 
episode and Warburg’s final decision 
to publish it, backed up by a warm 
reader’s report from T. R. Fyvel. 
Neither of Lhem remembers anything 
about a projected preface, but Fyvel 
nnd oilicrs have told mo that Orwell 
was not very communicative about 
his current writing, even to his 
closest friends ; and Warburg was ill 
or away at the time it was actually 
going through the press, so that it 
was handled by Sciihousc (most of 
whose routine papers were destroyed 
nl his death ; and the printers have 
long ago destroyed their records). 
Bui the evidence is there in Pan! 
Potts’s book, in the blank pages, in 
the content and in -the reader must 
judge for himself— the characteristic 
style of this essay. 

The full tale would go on n bit 
longer. For Orwell wrote to a pro- 
vincial Labour journalist, Frank Bar- 
ber, on .September 3, 1945 : “ 1 
have been surprised at the friendly 
reception Animal Farm has had, after 
lying in type for about a year because 
the publisher dared not hring it out 
until the war was over "iCE. 111,402). 
And oil August lb, he had written in 
a letter to Herbert Read that he had 
stopped writing for Tribune while in 
France "and didn’t start again be- 
cause Bcvwn was terrified there might 
be a row over Animal Farm, which 
might have been embarrassing if the 
book had come out before (he elec- 
tion, as it was at first intended to " 
(Cl i, 111, 401). J take these two state- 
ments with a giain of sail, in the ab- 
sence of other evidence ; certainly it 
had not been *’ lying in type for about 
a year", for Orwell wrote in a letter 
to Eliot on September 5, 1 944 : 

“ Warburg is going to do ihal book 
you saw but lie probably can't gel it 
out until early next year because of 
paper." And letters between Orwell, 
his first wife, and his literary agent 
(now in the Berg Collection, New 
York) show that complications about 
signing llic actual contract dragged 
on into March, 1 945. Orwell may well 
have been laying it on a bit thick 
after the dreadful experience he had 
had in getting his political and 
literary masterpiece published at all. 

He may also appear to he laying 
it on a hit thick in this essay: “ ll is 
liberals who fear liberty and the in- 
tellectuals who want to do dirt nil 
the intellect." Personally, in the cir- 
cumstances, I think mil. Perhaps we 
fire now more tolerant of heterodox 
opinion -si mid lines, perl nips, sail I y 
iuM more indifferent. It is hard to rc- 
linaginc circumstances in which both 


nn Eliot nnd a Gath** 
nr.iciKinr. __ U0, «Kn 


arkest Oxford 


in« how badly 
and responsible men ha’, 1 
Hut none the 

? ha "8# his nfuKi a H 

in front of 

fable might then have^S 
resonance, might have 
be an attack only on sSt 
universality of its refS 

corruption that cancoS 

might have seemed just iht? 

°1 “ n English literary q Jj 
read Animal Farm at fo, 
fifteen, nnd my eldest wst 

EiV 1 lh *«* oUeittl 
hook for &1] ages; but] 
whether cither of us m 
touched It had it had siZ 
phciily political introducing 
afterwards Orwell may 
realized that he had, in fu, 
and pieces, here nnd there, 
of it already. 

"The Freedom ofihtpif, 
however, far more than m 
pended nnd outmoded pofe- 
does pul! together his ihinhyt 
of Hie recurrent themes o{ki 
nalisni— n journalism wfi&c 
contains some of the rawg 
ami imaginative thinking ik 
ties in the English tugu?, 
Hie them© is that cowardjj 
great a threat to liberty 
censorship. " Liberty ", Ik b 
what can now be a ro 
phrase, "means the right 
people what they do not u 
hear." He did just that sok! 

If this is not among then] 
of his essays, certainly it bi 
the most significant and at* 
had nn honourable place La & 
Ire ted Essays had it bmfc 
(lien. But ultimately Ondi 
need to attack those who W. 
to stop llic book nppcaringv 
had not seen Its genius. ltd 
immediate success and ifii 
Ini ion into at least silts 
gouges before he died up* 
enemies; and he himsdf ^ 
posed, for the few yurt* 
mained to him, ns top 
English satirist since Sk 
among the finest jowuw 
essayists .since Hnzlitt. 

(i ) 1972 by Bernard Old 
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Poet’s pains 


Jf IMVIN: 
of Price 
f Hale- t- 


it all its grave philosophizing 
; vd. in a sense because ol it ■ 

min hup** «f ««•*»** of PrHr 
ljL . fi has to be. by the nature 

form it is cast in. Dan Gavin s 
ling Iwru is a leading nnlhro- 
in. reputedly busy on n life- 
ihc academic world eagerly 
v, ho instead produces :i blow- 
,w account of his domestic and 
i misadventures. The comedy is 
A amounting lo « demons! ra- 
ihi- gulf between the tidiness 
m and the mcssincss of prac- 
| t ; s ;i< if a heller -111121 liflcd 
bon were to pul aside his great 
i ami give us die Middle march 
jr from his own angle, the way 
illy Was. 

01 that Miss Eliot s character 
i rival Mr Gavin’s in sheer 
inexperience. There arc niitncr- 
mom in the anthropologist’s 

[i(wr.il of them active in his 
[fccfGnc. One. a pervasive pre- 
oitiroiighout. has just died wlien 
pit opens. Another, his unsym- 
jtic wife, has recently left him. 
Surd -a beautiful field-worker 
Chii age -is still very much 
pi in bed and field. A fourth. 
m Zealand girl he lelt years 
it. r«mcrges with no ill feelings 
lith the sun he had unknowingly 
ik’d. 

tul irresponsibility, however. 
tU thing the man can be 
Wof. He may make a hash of 
bul he docs try. ll makes an 
* change from the usual hed- 
i gymnastics to find this aging 


John Wain’s much liked, much used collection of essays on twelve English 
poems Is now In its second edition with a new introduction by lb© editor. 
Through the discussion of poefns from Shakespeare to Eliot leading critics 
demonstrate their methods in. the practical criticism of poetry. The book 
provides valuable insight into the poems treated and into the nature of 

*! rocesS * ,se ^' Crabbe is the subject of the latest 

-OiDcal Heritap volume. Recognized today as a major poet; the extracts 
u njj c ^ 5a:riEn8 forhines from oariy eminence to later neglect. The 
. baiiad is an enduring and universal literary genre. David Buchan studies 
na ^ r re the ballad as oral literature and sets the regional tradition 
i Northeast of Scotland— -In its social context, The most ceie- 
brated^of European magical texts. The Key of Solomon, has just been 
r^ssued. Edited by MacGregor Mathers it js now published with a fore- 
ivord by Richard Cavendish. 

^ j^tejf'pr^tQtions ■' ■ : - :•* 1 ' . 

tiasays on Twelve English Poems : 

. EdHedt^ John Wain ■ , ■ : , , ■ 

" £2.50, paperback 9Qp 2nd edition 

Crabbe : The Critical Heritage 

. Edited by Arthur FoEard £6.50 1 ' ■ 

The Ballad and the Folk 

. David Buchan ■ £4.50 . ' ■ 7 

The Key of Solomon the King 

(Clayicnfa Satomonis) . '• V’, 

Liddell MacGregor Mathers . ' 

Foreword by IVchard Cavendish . £2.50. V L - y . 



Class and Ideology 

A collection of stimulating essays by R. S. Nestle sets out to persuade ^ 
torians to become more sociologically minded in their upP roac * 1 l0 . . 
study and teaching of history, 'Hie theme is authority and aspects or uw 
response and challenge to it made throiighoul the nineteenth 
Controversial nnd thought provoking. And so Is A. R. ontow 
study of the conflict between un historian’s own expressed P 0 '* 11 ,, n 
and the judgments lie makes on political events. The foreign policy’ , 
Austria and Hungary is the basis for a major study which offers a 
analysis of the Dual Monarchy’s relations with the other European 
ers and neighbours, Dr Bridge uses material from slate archives : an 
portant feature in the inclusion of original documents. Original 
ments figure largely in Alfred Plummer’s authorized history oi 
Worshipful Company of Weavers, the oldest of all the London |. |t 
Companies, The book covers the period from the end of Eh* 8 • - 
reign to our own time: French immigrants, the Plague, the Fire, 
are the aspects of this fascinating history. 


Class and Ideology in the Nineteenth Century 

R.S, Neale £2.75 

Historians and the Open Society 

A.R.Bridbury £2.50 -> 

From Sadowa to Sarajevo . 

Th&Forelgn Policy of A ustriaJhmgary 1 866- 1914 
F.R.; Bridge, , 1 . 

Foreign policies of the Great Powers series • £6 . 

• ,-"y i.. • . . • • • ; • ■ .i 

The London Weaveis' Company 1600-1970 

Alfred Plummer , £8 


• i ■; 


hut still potent Unci ( y ina quietly 
with one ol his In dies, hrumling on 
I ifvy-Bruhl ;nnl tile vlush lx*l ween the 
tree piny of rciiMtn ;nul the coiivcn- 
lioiul iissinnpliuiis of the Micial 
group, h jftiilC. lie womiers. his per- 
sonal aphrodisiac V There is always 
a hriile-priee so lie muses. Ihroxv- 
ing mil a considerate footnote In 
xvhal would he an otherwise hal '1 ling 
title which is evidently not the same 
thing in anlliropolntiv as the price ilic 
woiikiii always pays. 

The worse llic marks this hero 
earns lor the oruniii/uliou ol his 
domestic fieldwork, the more plaus- 
ible lie grows as a human being. If 
there is room for doubt about how 
far he means to underline the absurd- 
ity of his own situations, this may 
in itself he considered pari of the 
comedy. Professional and personal 
interests merge with a darker reson- 
ance in Iiis preoccupation with (lie 
riles ol death, and the reader makes 
the shifts of mood with ease. Oxford, 
as the novel’s main setting, is less 
satisfying than it might he; the 
appetite is whetted for more treat- 
ment than we get ol the university 
as tribal unii. and there is not 
much sense ol change beyond a 
lament for any sign ol it. 

Still, we aic glad hx see that things 
work out tolerably well tor l lie clan 
in the end. The recently discovered 
son marries one ol (lie anthropolo- 
gist’s own mistresses, the field- 
worker, while Himselt marries llu- 
hoy\ mot tier. I lie ex-wile hitches 
up with Hie daughter's former 
fiance, an equally dislikahic charac- 
ter. and the girl herselt lakes over 
a pleasant reformed alcoholic. The 
Polynesians could hardly order tilings 
belter, though it all seems tidier than 
the hen» desenev 


George 

Orwell 


| Animal Farm 

| Burmese Days 

A Clergyman’s Daughter 
! Coming Up for Air 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying 
I Nineteen Eighty-Four 

j Collected Essays, Journalism 
and Letters of George Orwell 
^ (four volumes) 

\ olm eOne An Age Like This 

j, : 1 Q 9 ft-lQ 40 

Volume Two My Country Right 
[y , or Left 1940-1943 

°me Three As I Please 1943-1945 

; pour In Front of Your Nose 

1945-1950 

Homage to Catalonia 
tv Collected Essays 

London 

: : ' ,rrif Lion - and the Unicorn 
[ i ; Hie Hoad to Wigan Pier 




Seeker & 
Warburg 


SliSAN IMI.!.: 

Till' tllnl ul'iNiglil 

lS5pp. | liiinisti Hamilton. £1.95. 

1 here have been clues here and 
there in her previous hooks that 
Susan Hill was. like many of llic 
rest of us today, troubled and fasci- 
nated by llie apparently arbitrary 
wav in which human beings are 
dismissed :r» *' mad ", by the possi- 
bility that llic so-called insane me 
saner than the world cares to admit. 
But even considering the wide range 
she lias so far covered, il would 
have been a rare guess that hit on 
tile subject or Miss Hill's new alld 
strange novel. Thr Bird of Might i* 
in ihc form of an old scholar's 
ruminative memoir, a last tribute to 
the only relationship that has in 
eighty years really counted, his pain- 
ful. patient, generous love for the 
mad poet bra ne is C'rol'l. We arc to 
accept that Francis, a survivor of 
ihc Sonunc. lias now been recog- 
nized as a genius, as the major 
English poet of the 1 93 l)s ; young 
men plague his crippled, solitary 
friend with their tupc-rcconlcrs and 
impertinent questions, begging for 
" papers ", letters, anecdotes. Hut 
Harvey, now a recluse on a wind- 
swept Suffolk estuary, is still obsti- 
nately loyal there are no papers, lie 
will say nothing about the great 
man. lie will only record. Implia- 
/aidly. some incidents of the friend- 
ship he embarked on. little knowing 
how it w on lit ile vast ate his life. 

At no point does Miss Hill refer, 
even obliquely, to any sexual expres- 
sion of the love between Francis 
amt Harvey. At no point does any 
woman ajipear in the story, and the 
two men one already something of 
a literary lion, the oilier a meticulous 
academic arc scarcely ever shown 
except in each other’s company. 
When, al one of his earlier mental 
crises. Francis is committed to hos- 
pital in Battersea, his dour Scots 
fulltei visits, deeply embarrassed by 
the " odd " menage and by the 
disgrace winch, in Iiis eyes. Francis's 
m, ink behaviour lias brought on tile 
family. I here is a publisher, a 
dixioi. .i silent peasant family in 
Venice l for whom Francis insists on 
buying lavishly unsuitable pre- 
sents) otherwise, the memoir con- 
sists entirely of the old man's efforts 
to tell the li nlli about the puci .nnl 
Iiis madness. 

Miss Hill has tried hard, without 
tun uhwously avoiding the odd lew 


lines ” quoted " limii l iaiicis's work, 
not lo give us loo much evidence oil 
which we might so easily disbelieve 
that genius was displayed. Site 
relics on nccnsioiinl references to 
public recognition nf Francis as a 
great poet, on extracts from I ran 
cis's diary describing the pain ol a 
poem’s gestation, and on an assump- 
tion iilinl llie reader will spot how a 
midnight walk in :\ wood in deep 
siiow became the ” well-known " 
poem about llie owl. ll is a large 
assumption and a daring one for 
any novelist, and one is uneasily 
conscious thiouglioiil this hook that 
Francis is under half -conscious sern 
liny— would a genius babble so 
emjnily about llic delights of 
London society, about Harvey being 
his big brother, about being on the 
train lo Venice? Is his petulant 
childish behaviour— a Hamlet telling 
Horatio lie does not understand 
what life is about— in tend eU to show 
us the genius or the madman 7 
Francis is. indeed, very much a 
Hamlet figure, portrayed as lonely, 
manic-depressive, increasingly para- 
noid, given lo sudden whimsical 
escapades. In his worst periods, 
when Harvey is nearly murdered or 
driven insane himself by incessant 
piano-lhuinping and alarming truc- 
ulence, the poet is forgo Hen and the 
relationship between u man and his 
friend, the long despairing days and 
wo m hi ike existence endured for 
love, dominates the hook. Here Miss 
Hill is very good indeed, suggesting 
the nightmare with amazing res- 
traint. allowing us to see just how 
loyally is capable of suffering, with- 
out a trace of self- pity appearing in 
llie old man’s account. 

Ol her own talent there can now 
he no doubt- -Miss llill lias cslab 
lished in a remarkably short lime 
that she writes with very consider.! 
blc control and power, using llic 
minimum of stylistic elaboration yet 
suggesting a strongly poetic instinct 
lor precise images ; she lias also 
now shown that six* is ready lo 
tackle possibly the most risky and 
u.ilikely material open lo a woman 
novelist a depiction ol genius, hi- 
sanity, a tale of two men who loved 
each other nmny decades ago. a tide 
with no sex. no publics, no topical- 
ity. liven it wc arc not wholly 
convinced of the poet’s greatness, 
this remains a brave anil moving 
novel about madness, and the spec- 
ulation it raises about tin: value we 
pul on unbalanced lives is not to ho 
lightly forgotten. 


Over the fence 


I'llOMAS KKNKALI.Y : 

I lie (Tumi of Jimmie Bhicksmilh 
17Xpp. Angus and Robertson. £1.75. 

If we think of “the mythology of 
Australian history *' in terms of 
imaginaUvir fiction, one name springs 
instantly to mind: Patrick While. 
With Fim uml The Tree of Mm 
lie mapped out u territory which 
seemed to be peculiarly his own. Any- 
one else working the same ground 
could .scarcely help but appear as im 
imitator. So it’s particularly Interest- 
ing to see u talented writer like 
Thomas Kcncally staking his claim 
in the White territory. 

M r Kcncailys new novel, from 
whose blurb the above phrase is 
taken, is set in rural New South 
Wales al the turn of the century 
and seems to shadow While at 
several points, though' it may simply 
be that, handling the same sort of 
material (farming life, and the 
social (lux of a century still in 
process of completion), there is nn 
overlapping of documentary detail, 
plus a focusing on the mythological 
features of the period. But they nave 
something else in common— n 
painter's eye, a humane particularity 
nf observation. Which of Ihcm Wrute 
this, of a young, aboriginal fencing n 
farm for a pittance while the white 
farmer’s sops ride by ? 

Now and then. looking up from ** 
wedges, hs could Sec onp. Of both Of the 
Newby boys superbly mounted, depicted 
in long crystals of light through tbe pris- 


ma lie jaseiti of his eyebrows. Fven then 
lie whs thinking that tnun ciwilct not go 
un for ever playing the willing nigger. 

The second sentence gives it away: 
White wouldn't have found it neces- 
sary. Bul that Ihc comparison can he 
made at all is very much to Mr Ken- 
c ally's credit. 

His novel, boxed on a dramatic 
scries of events in the neighbourhood 
of Giigundnt, New Soulh Wales, in 
1900, tells the story of Jlnimic Black- 
smith, an intelligent nnd ambitious 
aboriginal, raised • by u Methodist ’ 
clergyman, who marries a poor white 
girl and tries to get ahead by work 
and thrift. Thwarted and insulted at 
every turn, he initialed a series of re- 
venge killings before hiding out in 
the New England mountain* where 
he is eventually run to earth. The nar- 
rative moves along at a compelling 
pace, but the finer points of character- 
ization and relationship arc never 
sacrificed to the demands of 
action. 

Macmillan have just published a 
three-decker containing the whole of 
C. P. Snow's " Strangers and Broth- 
ers ’’ sequence. The first volume con- 
sists of Time of Hope, (jtorjp Pas- 
sum, The Conscicift e of the Rfch and 
The Light and the Path (107 1 bp); 
the second. The Masters. The m*iv 
Men, Homecomings upd The Affair 
(1035pp) ; the third, . Corridors , of 
Bower, The Sleep of , Reason und Last ' 
Things (I920ppi, Each volume costs 
£4.50* uqd fcteh novel is given com- 
plete and unabridged- 
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Barrie 

&Jenkins 

Tlic Fettenmm 
Massacre 
Dee Biown 

Author of Bury My I fear I at 
Wounded Knee 
An absorbing examination of 
an incident ax I rau malic in 
it-, clfcct as Custer's last Mam) 
was (o be u decade Inter - 
llic destruction by the Sioux 
i»fu force ol eigliiy-onc men 
from Foi l Phil Kearney on 
December 21, iSfib. Placing 
the incident (Irmly in (lie 
perspective of the Indian 
denouement, it is above all 
the story of the man onkialiy 
held responsible Tor (lie 
disaster anil his Jong struggle 
for vindication. 
Illustrated, £2.80 (Oci 19) 

The Grand National 
Clive Graham 
and Bill Curling 

A sumptuously illustrated 
definitive history by two 
doyens of racing journalism - 
’The Scout' of llie Daily 
Express and (he former 
‘Hotspur’ of the Daily 
Telegraph; author of tile 
recent best-selling biography 
of C apliiin Sir C ecil Buyd- 
RochloiL. The Captain. 

Il« NJ . lb colour plates, 
over 3<H) pint login pits, racing 
record £5.00 before 31.12. 72, 
£6.50 thereafter. (Oct I 1 )) 

First Blood 
David Morrell 

Perhaps the most terrifying 
novel of a nmn-lumt ever 
written. For sheer nan alive 
power it is an astonishing 
achievement mtd sdiogclhei a 
brilliant und exciting deluil. 

' . . . all blooil and ample 
evidence linn David Morrell 
ix all story loll vi ' - AVir } oik 
Times think itr\ i<ne 
'A terrifli*. thriller . . . both 
terrifying and terrilically 
good’ - Sawrtluy Review 
£2.0(1 (Owl 5) 

Pearls, Girls and 
Monty Bodkin 
P. G. Wodelionse 

Sequel tn The Lin k of the 
Bodkins, it chronicles Monty's 
return from America to claim 
tho hand of Gertrude, and 
his pit lulled road lo happiness. 

£2.20 (Oct 12) 
Simultaneously reissued, for 
the first time under the B & S 
imprint, each with a new 
preface by tho author . . . 

The Little Nugget 

A (Inc prep school comedy, 
published in 1913. 

£2.25 

Sam the Sudden 

One of the most outstanding 
middle period noveli, - 
published in 1925. 

£2.50 

The Eighth Ghost Book 

edited by 

Rosemary Timperley 

1 6 new stories. 

£2,0 0 (Ocl 19) 

Blood on a Widow’s 
Cross 

. JaJBcs Fraser 

The fifth Avoyard detective 
novel 

£2.00 (Oct 5J 

Starbuck 
Will Henry 

Author of Mac henna's ( fold 
i; £100 (Sept 28) 

24 Highbury Crewm! 

I . London N5 IRX 
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FICTION 


fuel it HI 


James Leasor 

Follow the Drum 


(Srplcinher JKJ £*> - C H1 


A Single Girl 


£ 1.00 


Alistair Mair 

Where the East. Wind Blows 


12 in 


Graham Greene 

Collected Stories 

filcluding 2/ Slows. May HV /»Wrr#iv Ytmr I/u.dunul, anil ,1 
Srn.tr of Rt utfity with three previously unpublished monm. 
Published incnnjmiclioii wii.li ) he Undluy I lead 

tSepiem her 25) £3.25 

General 

J. B. Priestley 

Over the Long High Wall 

Some Rot lee li oils and Speculations on I il'o, I3ea1h »nd Time. Ill is 
book was the basis of recent broadcasts £2 75 


Mario Puzo 

The Godfather Papers 

Autobiographical pieces by the author of The Godfather £250 


Nina Froud 

Some of Our Best Recipes arc Jewish 

Illustrated £25Q 


Cathy Jarman 

Atlas of Animal Migration 


Illustrated £2.50 


Heinemmn Young Books 


James Reeves 

Ragged Robin 
The Christmas Book 

Reissues oC two famous tides, bqth ill unrated in full colour 


£1.25 

£1.95 


Ruth M anning-Sanders 

Festivals 

(Sopt emberl 8) Uluniratcd £1.93 

Margery Sharp ~ ~ 

Miss Bianca and the Bridesmaid 

' ' , : ' ... (Soptelnber l 8 ) JH ustr^ed £j ,45 

Ruth Ainsworth 

Fairy Gold , . 

(September 25) , Illustrated £(.50 


Helen Nicoll & 

Jan Pienkowski 

Meg and Mog, Meg’s Eggs , . 

, (Sep|embqr 2$) Illustrated 95n eacJt 

Jan Pienkowski is the 1972 winner of the Kate Greenaway Award.. 


Heinemam 


Looking at the ordinary 



1*1111.11* CAUOW ; 
Yoiuv 

1 55pp. Ildillcy I lead . 


il.RO. 


Yours Inlluwi Philip C.iMow's in* 
trcu'-ingly confident a ml skilful 
trilogy of novels ahoul a young hoy 
growing up in (lie postwar Midlands : 
questing for his identity. drifting, lov- 
ing and losing, then finally coining to 
terms with his sexual nature in a suc- 
cessful affair. Rather against the 
rules, that was an impressive per- 
formance. Fragmentary recollec- 
tions. unremarkable happenings given 
a sensitive sharpness, sniucliow all 
luted luge I her at the end into an 
.iiiihcnfii and mining chronicle id :i 
hie. Km mie uomlered at i lie end 
where Mr Callow's lakm would next 
lead hull. 

The answer given by Yours is: 
hack lo lire same territory yet with 
a beautifully and subtly different 
change of viewpoint and empha- 
sis. This lime lie writes as Ruth, a 
young working-class girl, not nearly 
so rawly sensitive from the beginning 
us Colin was in the trilogy, hut gradu- 
ally growing and expanding into a 
curiously touching awareness of life 
in almost the same way. The change 
to a woman narrator is uhiio.il com- 
pletely convincing: where it fails is 
where it seems that Mr Callow has 
simply toned down the rawness and 


dropped the masculine angles with- 
out finding lor Rmli a strung female 
identity of her own leaving her as 
a sort of girl Colin, in tai l. Km what 
is not in doubt is the absolute vorac- 
ity and (lie sheer interest this author 
manages to give in the shill of mere 
ordinal y living. He is hardly excelled 
as an interpreter of ihe entirely nn- 
.seiisiilional, mundane consciousness 
in those years. 

Ruth, as ( oliii did. stales her 
position at die start. She is a 
puzzler, an observer of life, which 
acts upon her rather than she 
il. “ basically a Inoket " luesiner 
by what is going on. lining oil 
through this short, elusive, ostensibly 
Siitneu hat insubstantial novel, is her 
unobtrusive realization lied she is 
becoming a dtllcrenl person from tlio 
one her background .seemed calcu- 
lated to make her. She is in fact 
joining l lie other side in this drab 
society: the artists. Ihe intelligent 
drillers, I lie undeceived. I he pro- 
cess lakes place- as she linds 
acquaintances who draw her, moro 
than a little bewildered and some- 
times protesting, into another kind 
of world. None of litis is overstated, 
or obvious: the change i.s almost 
invisibly (and most adeptly) accom- 
plished. At llie end. die has had a 
first, piercingly casual yet over- 
whelmingly important affair and tin 
a boil ion. Before she m the reader 


is hilly a ware, she i»- 
ahered. never lo be'thf^' 
■ Of fife 


in 

in 


{/”■ J W Yours Kthil- 

0,, “' ‘{gam, Mr c a ||J, 

> cpisod'c. Mis mini J ' 

VM 1,1 11 «■« nf ui-, 

. viminiiHiplutt, if.XJ , , 

small, straight I orward J9r| i i 

eoii'c ; brief anil 
ln,,s 1,1 shabby Mirrounfc'lf 
slor >' seems to be over 

soon as it has started, 

i-i veiled a long way ^iJH- p 

l- upon medium of hts delkute jgKtf 
ieri/cil lineal manner of writing, 
is quite eoiiseiuttsly poetic v 
■sentimental. In all this ** M 
vein there is. n! course a /.B 
ol repetition. Working llie A 
constantly in slightly 
Is it prcsuinpiuuiis to Wm 
* "allow will now go for 
more comprehensive and v 
novel that might raise him to 
level than the one on ik\ 
now so pleasing and mrnq 
former on a small scale? Iti 
bule to Yours that the lethr>C 
Hccnw fresh and nrrcsiing-i'3| 
mul compassionate seme el tS 
our time has seen to that -ktlfli 
mid scope in a writer iiw: 
despised. Tertibly simple: ft 
novelists have all dim w 
longer than this, and OiHaj 
xvrou B hfl. fctf, Has 


Living through life 


P. J. KAVANAGIl : 

A (flippy Man 

227pp. Chatlo and Windus. £2. 

If an innocent Is someone life lakes 
by surprise. Jim Stewart - P. J. 
Kuvatmgh's huppy man- -is any thing 
but that. He's only loo aware of life’s 
less pleasant aspects, though he Is 
constantly looking for some kind of 
Induced innocence --or ignorance. He 
is a passive man, really, living more 
or less contentedly in n shabby Lon- 
don flat with Dili, a Jamaican girl 
who keeps their room at a tropical 
temperature and wanders ahoul tlio 
place naked— all very significant 
since the room is m much an Island 
In J fill s eyes as the genuine sdn-and- 
sea-Iupped article where he discovers 
(if briefly) the idyll lie so much 
desires. Dill, like the island-room, 
seems not so much a reality as a fig- 
ment of Jim’s idealistic imagination. 
She has the best relation with her 
body of anyone" and "would as 
soon have Brought of flaunting her 
secret places as of hiding them 
ihe -Sort of earthy naivety usually 
attributed to tarts with golden hearts 

behoved* 11 M IiMl ° h0pe of bcin 8 


Jim's win nt 15,000 on a hm-e. 
(and why not people do gamble 
and win) takes him and Dill to the 
Island where life is easy and nature 
just lies there wailing lo be com- 
muned with. The reader who knows 
his Domic will have picked up a 
icsonaiice or two iroui ihe simy so 
far, ami Mr Kavanngl) she apt lie ns 
that resonance until it hecomes an 
eyeball boggling vibration, with bells 
lolling madly as civil war brings to 
the island the bloodshed and misery 
which Jim lias spent his winnings 
trying to avoid. ( lit), number 
European inhabitant iff the island, 
and a committed communist, takes 
sides In the conflict. Jim, however, 
linds (hat kind of moral and political 
stance boring, and says so continually. 
The boredom, wc assume, is a result 
of his chronic inability lo reach any 
kind of moral conclusion, and in that 
defect lies some clue to his claim to 
happiness, He feels pain, of course, 
when once off the island. Dill leaves 
him for Cliff : but ho winds up in the 
English countryside being doggedly 
happy in his work as a landscape 
gardener. 

Ho docs, towards the cud of the 
book, make a faltering attempt to 
explain to someone his theories 
about the nature of happiness, con- 


ceding that the human w 


be. This makes life in. 
live. , . . Bui life must be U 
It's marvellous." Tlio cmmJj deluding 
that might well be due to* 
that I im has taken a shdftj 

In the balls (wordless comew 


when In foci lie spem w* 


boy-scout In blinkers. He. 1 * 1 


•Tam happy" »* 

Despite Mr 

make il so, it i« “SC"- 
method, and not too 
notion. 


Alluding to symbols 


iamks KENNAWAY 1 
Silence 

102pp. Cape. £125. 


James Kcnnaway Was still Working 
qn. thfl fodrth draft of this novel 
when he met his death in a road acci- 
don( in 1968, Its a strange, over- 
ambitious conundrum of a novel. 
Jnrge moral issues with one 


on the run from something. And for 
some reason which is never given she 
cllher cannot or will not speak. The 
doctor Is at her mercy, but she 
docsn t betray him, and for the next 
couple of weeks they slay in hiding 
together. Although the woman treats 
the doctor with indifference, some- 
times wilh crucify, there grows up 
between them a sympathy akin to 
comradeship. When ihe duelor finally 
breaks cover, the woman —attempt- 
ing to help him get clear of the ghetto 
-^suffers hideously at the hands of 
htir own people and Is finally killed 
by the doctor when the police, ' who 
nV'i a ,YUJ, ° gin « H r< ; , " H i r e,cucr ' 4 and her persecutors. 
^ Btockyomh. The girl's ^termiile to "make her talk 

woman, the duelor 

- , topre- 

however dubi- 
t might 
sire (be 
The 


l^jT ‘1 ““ wuw. who one 

-which, for all their virtuosity,-, tend 
, to leave the reader Intcrtstcd though 
not necetjsanly impressed, . . 

In Now York, ;a White girl Is 

BOftlltlnrl Kil n DlAl. .‘.'1 __ * . ^ 


Mniplica. 

meanings, or h**^ 


the narrative 

lor *vet* l 
though 
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BeerMun ivteiws an infliim/iul, though hitt.wtl. thpuia/iun. urchin him. 
(tnninon hunianiiy. unJ of v""»f tn\U'. to y/rc over " j.-ly/ Institute of t Uu 


in the 

flL'n). 


m uuie of our 


?r"*> ■■ 

3 e of the C nneuliircs of 
twbotini ■ 


Laments for the imaginary 


£ 8 . 50 . 
IEKRB0BM; 


100 plates Mae- 


period in their lives long before he 
bail known them. 

But of all his feats of rc-crealion 
the most extraordinary remains, per- 
haps, the " Imaginary Portraits iff 
the Su veil I wh -”j-l hire is a -gallery of 
personalities not only whom he could 
never have known but who never in 
fact existed. And ye I these myths, 
"Mr Ashby BlouiiL-Williaiiison. an 
intimate ol Count Mettemlcli, has 
been sought in cmmcil by a long line 

ieiii n |Iltll ...... ol our Prime Ministers, ami possesses 

Is to present hix hero irttw#* 1 * desire to live in the past ; Htc finest Ciuido Keni in linglaiid''. 

^ must be nmnnu ill.- :i,ul liis companions, Viscount 

Westerville, l ather Vcinou and tlio 
rest have a reality, a period density, 
which coriccni rales fnr us the whole 
high flavour of that slightly uneasy 
believer in lltc ability rfjQ^Bffiliiic; for the rest of his Ilf,* tlee.nlo, in which survivois irom Ihe 

eomo.inminncr of il^.iSd usSched on tie Rc f nLi . ri,b ^ 

of the age in which hu liv il such «pre«nt:ilivcs of Ihe new ago 

W,uu ‘ ,,e 1,vccl as l ord Uuscbciy ami Henry Janies. 


n cuckolded husband), huitW 1010 lhe Pn! *i 
can't keep a true oplWWW by Rupert lljirt-Da vis. 

One of the honk's vM^iHeinenKinn. £ 2 . 75 . 
then, is that Jim issimpk« , r f 

believable chanider. No bjL . 

lem is that Mr l,mc 10 "me. have 


must be among the 


WIICII 111 .i'ci lie ij"...-.-. .umi ue iiiuung i 

time thrusting Ids ncw- jB* ' who have aetually done mi, 
Inii> the sand, or sniilig™ ®^ complete success. (July for 
undcr all dillieullics period, iii the early |8*JIK, 


** h regarded 


ns a con lem- 


come all manner 

Mops to wonder whfl, .T ’V, - ^ -*■ ... ....it 
have a source or m'P^nu%ffom m dio) us he was 


of fc and orei« in “*-> • *■>*«> =*dd to t 

tlcuLir brand of the terrace nl Rupallo c ^S le,, ! ,n ? ,s,ry l,kcn ‘ Jsses uou,d |Mh ' l 

stem from wnkB«J W iMon to opt out, con- m;i, r ,u- , , , 

nnd to be mainlHinai K « rjnvM at mul rnn^.^.il. . In eompilmg this exemplary cab 


a( mid consistently 
; fully justified is 


tthe V (K(v rC ° CCllsIon *. chiefly 
■tjr a wlwn he concerned 
caricaturist, with per- 
in JlV al ? r Scncrulion than 
i No} 6 S ,s . arc disappoint- 

titmSTF* and °wald 

i brili;T SUmmed up 

insight with 


ioguc of the master's oeuvre, Rupert 
Harl-Duvis has put all amateurs of 
caricature in his debt : while the skill 
and knowledge which inform (he 
foreword and notes will ensure a no 
less grateful welcome from all social 
historians concerned with the lale- 
Vieturian and Edwardian periods. 

The companion collection 


of 


hitherto unpublished, or unavailable, 
essays, while exciting our interest, 
does not greatly extend or modify our 
appreciation. There is n brilliantly 
unsympathetic picture of Andrew 
J .nng; a sympathetic and masterly 
appreciation of Wilde ; a slight but 
charming little sketch ol two retired 
and unimportant actresses, rather in 
(lie style of "Seven Men". But the 
most extraordinary item is (lie first, 
"A Peep into Ihe Past", hi which 
Max. in Ihe character of a young 
admirer, goes lo interview old Mr 
Wilde in file Sheet, Written when 
he was still an undergraduate, il 
strikes u faint but distinct note of 
yuiitlifiil. am! uncharaclerislie, calli- 
iicss. Destined tor The Yellow Hook. 
the events of 1895 rendered publi- 
cation impossible, which in the cir- 
cumstances was just as well. However, 
even ff il does little or nothing In 
the author’s reputation, the 
appearance of this hitherto 
unknown piece of juvenilia is very 
welcome, as it affords wlial must 
he the only known instance of the 
Incomparable Max going just a little 
too far. " As I was ushered inlo the 
little study, I fancied that I heard the 
quickly receding frou-frou of (weed 
trousers, . . .'* An enjoyable jeu 
d 'esprit hut not. one would have 
thought, likely lo have gone with a 
swing ill Jubilee Year. 




m bein? e n ta d Harcoun yv • « • 

sWKtetfir Ritual rigs 


•hi"*- With * tawas* Ton Whom ,Kc 
didacticism, the Mr jnd interest are lavished 

practical aspects of ^fi^ bth1Sk lhou e h t and reflet 


Kennaway is wm dc guessed 


»re a Turner to which 


PHYLLIS LTJNNINGTON anil 
GATHER INK LUCAS: 

Costume for Births, Murrlagcs und 
Dcallu 

33^p plus M plates. A. and f . Black. 

This » a work of factual reference, 
rich in conteiriporary quotations and 
illustrations from the end of the 
me reneb' t — Middle Ages lo the end of the ninc- 

^Hich chleflv r- ! V ^n&cJous tcwilh century. The rnedicyal inat- 
(Il erial is, however, slight, and serves , 
’ " ‘ full 

cen- 
wiih 




IhOUgn WW nteiM .i, 7 Ul u, ■ iiuwvvvi, sugm, uw 

provided " i,h a ^ kJBJf When, mainly as an introduction; tfie ft 

climactic, n iS5f°i 0d was stud > ^Bins with the sixteenth cc 

conclusive : fheted lo lury. The first section, dealing wi 


illustrations from nunuscriplK show 
some of thu train of mourners at Ihe 
funerals of Lady Lumley in 1578 and 
Queen Elizabeth in 1603 and for 
contrast a print of while-clad pirls 
carrying the small coffin of a fncqd 
into the village church. 

■ Among the quotations about 
mourning wear in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there are many from Mrs Sher- 
wood’s book /[fanners and Social 
Usages (1884). These could be 
slightly misleading, since the authors 
do oot point out that (his ijvork is 
based on American usage. . 

This book does not answer many 
of the questions which arise about 


?:“?y at- Cha “Sviea to tury. I U ...-.i aw*.n«n.. - 

•■fist ^Onc clothing worn by the mother “in tlw tho costum* it covers -for instance, 

aqd j. is'J'! 3 *,? htmenL straw ”, the swaddling bands of the the growth of tbo i tradition of the 
S 1 ij. that new-born ruid the ceremonial array! while wedding dress and jts accom- 
5r as : .M Q4t “8enejraKy foi 1 the chnffening, is the shortest panylng regalia receives only slight 
i aM Wwtfteca. section of the three. Death dominates ; attention-hut A does gather a great 

& on b the book, with ihe uyfounls of the das! of , information from maby 


^ « .35^d»Jw of ^.literd^nnd graphic into a 

tonenl or ® and graqd tuneraE ir..m thc -ixtecnihim | and useful reference 

enough :3 hj v e * 1 ^ the rjineu-entii wertUii : j> . 


FRANCIS DRAKE: PRIVATEER 

Contemporan, Accounts of Drake's early voyages 

Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN 

Brings to life the drama and panache of Sir Francis Drake's 
career— its impact on contemporaries and its significance in 
oceanic history. Mr. Hampden has collected together docu- 
ments scattered through numerous learned publications, 
many ol which have been long out of print. The linking 
narrative, notes from contemporary sources, glossary and 
bibliography make this volume an important addition to 
maritime history. Illustrated. E5.Q0 

LAKE CHAD 

SYLVIA SIKES 

'Chad,' writes Sir Vivian Fuchs in his Foreword, 'is a remark- 
able lake, both in its ancient origin and its fluctuating behav- 
iour through the ages; but more than this its influence on the 
local environment and the people has been, and still is, of 
paramount importance. ... Dr Sikes presents an attractive 
combination of adventures and descriptive science which is 
indeed comprehensive.’ Dr Sikes was winner of the Guardian/ 
Eyre & Spottiswoode Exploration Bursary. £3.95 


TAVISTOCK 



Studies in Social Ecology and Pathology 

REGULATING THE POOR 

The Functions of Public Welfare 

FRANCES FOX PIVEN and RICHARD A. 
CLOWARD 

. . . will be chiefly valuable to British readers in illustiating, 
with picturesque and often horrifying details, what happens 
lo social reform in a modern society where the economic 
power of the dominant interests wholly overrides die counter- 
vailing foicua of social rights.' Michael Moodier, Now 
Society £3.75 

O'P’S Oiy anUalions. Poojifc, Socioty 

ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGN 

Theory and Practice 

PETER A. CLARK 

This unique study describes and ovaluatos the work of n team 
or sociologists and psychologists who collaborated with □ 
managerial group in the ddsign of a new technologically 
advanced factory to replace the existing production facilities 
of a large manufacturing company. £3.50 

Social Science Paperbacks 

Themes in Speculative Psychology 

Nohcmitffi Jordan 75p 

The Defences of the Weak 

ASocioIogicnlStudyof a Norwegian Correctional institution 
Thomas M&thie&en 76p 

Man In Africa 

Edited by tyaryDoygla sand Phyllis M.Kabsrry £1.50 

Social Theory and Economic Change 

Edited by Tom Burn? and S. B. Saul 75p 

Treatment or Torture 

Tho Philosophy, Techniques, and Future of PsychDilynamfcB 
G. Seaborn Jones - £1.25 

O'P'S Organizations, People, Society 

The Game of Budget Control 

G.H.Hofstedo £|,25 

Studies in Soviet Society ' “ 

Town, Country, and People 

Edited by G.V. Osipov £1.35 

Mind and Medicine Mopvgrtphs 

: The Caseworkers Use of Relationships 

! Margaret Li Ferar<fand,No8l If. Hunriybqn - ?5/» 

Psychotherapeutic Teghnlques in Medicine 
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SEPTEMBER BOOKS 

The Story of a 
Non-marrying 
Man 

Doris Lessing 

Her blest book of short «torii»- 
jC/.OS 


Ummerston Hall 
Hester Chapman 

Set (ii (lie nineteen ih anilury. 
this new novel revolves n round 
n young governess who enters 
riie homo of ah eccentric 
widower. £1.95 


The First Boer War 
Joseph Lehmann 

An authoritative account of tho 
1880 war. Illustrated with 42 
iWgrin'riigJ, rare jj/iofiisrup/is 
and maps. £3.50 


The Indian Heri- 
tage of America 

Alvin M. Josephy 

‘Ho has packed into one vol* 
«me a more comprehensive 
account of Indian origins, cul- 
ture, history and diversities 
than most largo libraries can 
afford.' Now York Times Book 
Review. 32 pages of illustra- 
tions and maps. £5 


Phallos 

Thorkil 

Vanggaard 

An eminent Danish psychiatrist 
considers the phallus as n sym- 
bol of power and dominance in 
life, lilciuture and art through- 
out history. Jilt, strut id £ 2.95 


The Householders 
Guide to Com- 
munity Defence 
Against Bureau- 
cratic Aggression 

Antony Jay 

Advice on how to prevent the 
running of a motorway past 
one's bedroom window and 
other bureaucratic territorial 
Invasions. Paper 50p doth £[J5 


Jose Antonio 
Primo d© Rivera 

Selective writings edited by 
Hugh Thomas 
Falangist writings' pubJished for 
the first .tltne in English iq the 
Ruots uf ilia 'Righr Series! £3.50 


The Giant Jam 
Sandv/lch 
John Vernon lord 

Vorscs by;iBrt«i BurrO»riiy f. 
For younk'.fchUciren. 'A new 1 
iiory by the (author and inns') 
Trijcfc' an the 

a.is 


trator of 
Track. 


ne 

The 


Mr Purpose 

MW? Irving & 
Val Biro 

For young children. The adven 
lures of a red sports ear. £l.!0 


Fire Words 

, Compiled by Ch/K Seurlc 
A selection from the hundreds 
of children* 'jjoems which 
flowed in to Chris So«rIe after 
the publication of ' Stepney 
* yortls. . Paftn SQp, doth £150 


Straightforward staircase 


ALAN llimmshs 
Modern European Art 
224pp including 2<>7 illtisi rat ions. 
Thames and Hudson- Jt'2.5tl (paper- 
back, El. SO). 

In a row edit ion of his Story of Art, 
that wise ainl detached historian E. II. 
Gombrieh comes mil against attempt- 
ing to write a valid "history ” of art 
going right up to the present day, One 
can, says professor (Jonihrich, 

record and discuss ihc Idlest fashions, 
(he figures who happen lo have caught 
the limelight at rhe time of writing. But 
only a prophet could tell whether these 
arfisi.s tvill really “ make history' 1 , ami 
on (he whole critics have proved poor 
prorhets 

Vet for the past twenty years hun- 
dreds of "histories" of modern art, 
in many languages and written for Ihc 
most part by journalist critics, have 
poured from the printing presses of 
the world ; each one being partisan 
In its value-judgments, usually contra- 
dicting the others and almost cer- 
tainly based on incomplete if not false 
data. 

Nothing daunted, Alan Bowncss, 
Reader in the Hislory of Art at the 
Court mild Institute of London Uni- 
versity, has now entered the field as 
a would-be prophet -cum -historian. 
Mr Howikms immediately sets at 
nought the sensible principles of Pro- 
fessor Gombiich and firmly de- 
clares: “The story of modern art Is 
told in terms of ;i handful of men of 
genius, whose work pursues a dia- 
logue about the meaning of paint- 
ing ", even though what they 
attempted to do was “constantly 


attacked in nil atmosphere of revo- 
lutionary confusiun "• Mr How ness is 
clever enough even to identify a 
“ beginning " of the movement, thus 
justifying his premise that, if only 
one will attempt to follow *' the 
argument stage by stage, a compel- 
ling logic does emerge What 
right have wc to suppose that any 
path of creative artistic development 
would be so straight, especially in 
the tortured and tradition-defying 
twentieth century ? None the less Mr 
Rowncss feels that his reactions 
suffice 

lo explain the evolution and develop- 
ment of modern url in straight- forward 
narrative terms, so dial the reader will, 
i hope, experience that feeling of n 
nnmr.il organic growth which in my 
view charuclL-ri/cs art am) ariisiic 
change. 

As written here this story is lacking 
in any sense of revolution or con- 
fusion and has certainly been made 
to appear logical and straight forward. 
Ycl when one comes to consider the 
full facts as they are documented, it 
is evident that one must be ready to 
shut one's mind to ovcr-simplitica- 
tions, some major omissions and 
erratic, not to say limc-condilioncd, 
modish judgments. 

Mr Bow ness starts with Impres- 
sionism, maintaining that it was the 
beginning not the end of a tradition. 
According lo Mr Hownoss, Manet is 
the source of all modern art, not for 
wliat lie painted but because he was 
tho rebel-hero of the Salon des 
Refuses. Ho then turns to Monet, 
whose life and art he makes into the 
thread linking tho 1860s and Impres- 
sionism with the 1920s and abstract 
art. Then come passing references to 


Comely cowshed 


JULIUS POSENER : 

From Schickel to the Buubnus 
48pp. Lund Humphries, for the 
Architectural Aviociaiiun. £2.25. 


Mies brings particularly clear illumi- 
nation to the motives of ihc present 
generation when it tries to escape 
from the confines of rectilinear 
geometry : 


Whereas I hiring allows the " ptoersses 
of life" to leave their bulges every- 
where, Mies, like n good gardener, 
binds tho lender plant of tile lo a iuid 
or trellis, - .. .. . 


very 

lien 


It is a remarkable tribute to Julius 
Poscimr's deep understanding of the 
contradictory movements. which con- 
stitute the curly history of modern 
architecture that each ol these five 
papers (lectures at the Architectural 
Association in 1967 and 1968) should 
read ns an acute commentary on 

issues that wc immediately topical - 

Lodav Thcv arc critical wriiinc at building otc all Hindi? to [it 

in a way that continually illuminates — ■ - • • - - y 

the present. 

The first paper is about Sc h inkers 
English (liars', which recorded bis 
visit to Britain in 1826, and is of 
special interest just now because of 
the important Neoclassical Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Council of 
Europe, Professor Posen er concerns 
himself not only with Schinkel’s 
reaction to the eclecticism he found 
In the work of Nash and others in 
England but with the transforma- 
tion of the idea of architectural 
quality determined by educated taste 
into quality— for example, the kind 
sought by .Le Corbusier— conceived 


as being acceptable in our everyday craft-orientated revolutionary: move- 

worid; ’ , • * merit stemming frnm 1 


Pissarro, a shying-away from Renoir 
and Degas " not because their paint- 
ing is inferior hut heeaii.se the impli- 
cations of their work have had much 
less impact on others ", ami longer 
treatments of < 0/annc. Seurat, 
Gauguin and Van liogh. lly this 
time it is page 72, the reader has 
arrived almost hallway through the 
authors .section on painting and Mr 
Bowncss has dealt with fewer than 
twelve artists “whose ail like their 
lives interlocks " The art produced 
by these men, lie declares, “ is the 
central stream of modern aitislie 
development and nothing can chal- 
lenge its overriding importance". 

Mr Rowncss quickly introduces a 
dialectical antithesis to these initia- 
tory “ realists " in the form of sym- 
bolist painters whom he labels 
“ idealists ", I his section of the text 
is a patchwork job in which small 
and larger figures— Whistler, Millais, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones. Pnvis do Cha- 
vannos, Redon and Moreau— arc 
brought together lo form a first 
generation, before a .second genera- 
tion consisting of Munch, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Bonnard and Vuillard takes 
over. Ihc first generation, Ihc 
author writes, “cast Man in a subsi- 
diary role ", where. is the second 
seems " preoccupied with a consi- 
deration of Man's estate “. At this 
point Mr Rowncss rounds out the 
figure of Bonnard as *’ the heir of 
Monel and Renoir " who was " close 
to Matisse" and destined " lo inspire 
tile abstract painters ol the 1‘MtK 

There follows a section labelled 
"Expressionism" which embraces 
Matisse as inimns inter p, uvv. Derain, 
Vlaminck, Modigliani, Soutine. 
Rouault, Nolde, the ai lists of the 
Brileke and lllauc Reiter groups ami 
Kokoschka. Cubism is then intro- 
duced us " essentially an inlellecuiu- 
lization by two young painters*, 
Picasso and Braque, of certain prac- 


cllis, giving it support «ml by that 
fnrt, freedom. . . , And here exactly 
Ihc weakness of tho Miesinn 
concept. Its problem is not freedom, It 
is significance. Once the banking hull, 
(he nrt gallery, the chapel, the audi- 
torium— I could nurnc any uinounc of 


even ask to what extent, functionally, 
this majestic uniformity can be justi- 
fied. In tho Berlin National Gallery, 
three different kinds of light prevail In 
different parts of the building : natural 


light in the galleries adjoining 
sculpture court, artificial light in the 


the 


Inner > galleries, and diffuse natural 
light in she vast " vltrhie " above. Yet 
in every part of the building paintings 
are to bo exhibited. Can slum different 
conditions satisfy identical needs 7 And 
again. ■ can the skin of nLtc glass 
framed in metal bo uniVcrsully adapta- 
ble to every use of- life 7 

The other papers are on Muthcs- 
ius in England, clearly establishing 
Muthcsius as the link between the 


; fflmilatly, iri the. most impuriarit ' 

1 paper in this colk&ori, u Hftring, *™ ch M t0 

Scharoun, Mies and Le Corbusier” , Sh*?!? i ? n ex P^“ J 00 1 s 

Profestor . Posener uses ' his account ■ . ^ PoeTzig (Professor Poseoer & 

of Baring’s architectural phlKspS oMhe Ba'uhau? The , prchisto F y - 
to duefdater the true meaning pf S-ffiJSSJS J*F r f c ,Y rreflcc "1 


Ihe 

u,: -- puimuii Of 

Peter Behrens (teacher of Gropius, 
Corbusier)' give the 
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Master manque 


jyttfAflD POIRIER « 

Paperback. 40p. 


Hoes that they ^ 
lKiinimg of 

elaboration of ihi, J. fid 
owncss makes the W: Fontana. 

lh:i( the figures in liS S- 

a Poresl - aK *e Ihne ripe f°r catumi/aliim Y 
bves . In fact all Mailer’s career has been 

j»nd two standing-^ Knough, repetitious enough, at 
! heir toilet, as m maiyaia « brilliant enough. Nowhere lie 
mg of the time, as a modern maestro, 

ancc ol either anaxeom even his apologist must open 
Ihcre is not n fallen ta Q j i\ caveat. For the whole oeuvre 

taiu* ‘ cmiHnuhy^^j 1 ^ irfWw a clitic mixture Mini 
when he can Llare ,^ (jg 
ml was the mevilabk ro. .akfue IfV in Vietnam Y. Mailer 
reaction against nalcah «ii tike Melville wrliuuit Moby- 
lhal it was born "from ft i Owrge Eliot without Middle- 
lion of French poslnn Mark Tv.uin without UncUe- 

witli a symbolist beScfafi yfiim. 
values of art”. Hit dob . 

realism is iukewnrmaod ftVIM 


announcement that 
original contributions uj 
since 1925 is probably. 
But this does not prernd 
from Adding a wc[c< 
on "Abstract Exp 
After " in which 
a major Bcuro deseni 
praise for his subtlety, ’ 
closes with an inadqtirtd 
modem sculpture, io hc| 
Moore is presented ntt^l 
' ' grea l csl ’ practitttua it] 
one who personifln “tt 
central tradition of 
lowed hy a brief look! 
cepts of iirchiteclute 
relation to painting. 

Inevitably, Mr 
great deal has lo be left cd‘| 
of the sizable flpimV 
found no merit In hisejua 
II ml lor, Lehmbrw 

I aureus and Bcckimnii 
contains 20? iltaWW 
which Duchamps fuw* 
Descending a Slaucw A 
upside down on Plate I" 


paradoxical tusk, (hen, was to 
ml a Master whose mastery, so 
has been displayed in the nrt 
evading the masterpiece. In 
Poirier's words, the crux of 
for Mailer is this: 

i to me a worthy enough func- 
i (or literature to Illustintc how nnd 
jAtat oppositions it is possible to 
iiigdiJkant possibilities for the 
fii contemporary life, and one has 
i pateful to . Mailer for doing this 
i more appetite mid more success, 
Mw, than nny of his eontem- 
At its best, his writing exem- 
i (he Uwl of effort that enu nnd 
Mo be mado by anyone who pro- 
i to make more tlmn subrnis&ivo 
tot the world as it now is. 

■ romantic ego is to construct 
Its it advances openly through 
Md, Since Disraeli there can 
| ton few Jewish writers so ego- 
i assertive of this cmbiitricil 
Mailers subjects, from the 
lime been war, politics, boxing. 
* sense a Yankee D. H. Law- 
ft wo has bypassed his Brooklyn 
"""“J (bis Sons and Lovers, as 
h> present that notoriously 


conceive a developed relationship 
between man and woman. Mailer's 
salvation as a writer may well lie, as 
shown in The Annies of the Night. 
in a .self-conscious delight in the 
comical ambiguity of this chosen role. 

Rut if finally he has developed a 
style, (hat style itself developed 
“ from the instability of his voice, 
which means the instability of the 
self us well ". War was not only a 
social, hut a psychological, precondi- 
tion of life. T he very act of writing 
had to become a debate, n dialogue 
of competing voices. If the nice 
Jewish kid from Brooklyn, in reject- 
ing lhal nice Jewish kid. had lost 
himself, (hen literature itself— with 
all its instability, combining the prac- 
tical and (he mystical, Ihc clean and 
the funky, white and black, mule and 
female— must reinstate a quest lor 
self. So the hipster was born: “ One 
thing about Hip you have lo admit is 
lha>t the hipster lives in u state of 
extreme awareness ", wrote Mailer in 
Advertisements for Myself. He con- 
tains all contradictions, nil opposites 
— " multitudes ", in Whitman's 
phrase. Or as Mailer was to put it in 
Cannibals and Christians : 

What characterizes the sensation of 
being a member of a minority group is 
that one's emotions arc forever locked 
iu the chains of ambivalence— Ihe 
expression of nil emotion forever releas- 
ing its opposite — the ego in pcrpciuul 
transit from the lower to the dungeon 
and back again. 

The (iirnlng-poittl came in 1957 
with his essay, “Tho White Negro”. 
From then on his whole literary 
career became n species of fiction. 
The past was passe. Only the present, 
as it inaugurates the future, con- 
cerned him— every occasional piece, 
fiction and non-fiction, becoming 
part of that comprehensive work-in- 
progress. (A more traditionally pro- 
jected Zolacxqiic series in eight 
volumes was abandoned.) The princi- 


'Wd^n Wei-sdfini that; tho jnost Poter Behrens (te 
substantial I of htvniX>TecU ; «tWlty to E and * tv 
have be^n conslructed xm - - - - 

cow sited 
uses the 

of l$2jl iiimw w imiMt a • ;--y '"'IJl ,U»W1J u, 

quite brij litip t dissertation on tunq*.’ rllu- 
lionalispi ns conceived by HJIrjn&fe - «'.««». Should fail 

add by LeC'orbusier^ at) duties fchinkel to the &air 

Haring'i. not.ons back Ihrough LouLs M -.Ji S i,h - 

SuUiv^d to Fugiri,.: .. I?® 1 ; MTull-scalc l ’ 1 - — 




* Pf rs °na to the world : in pal creation was a language capable 
-ft iankeo Jeremiah, suffer- of channelling such a vast conflict 



Jptophesymg, seeking salvation 
ft tost, pastoral America ; all in 
“ “ ow presents the ironic. 
1 (for a Jew) of yet smother 
brawling, arclietypally 
American, who has de- 
own inimitable .style 
we mature imagination to 


of forces ; its aim, lo constitute the 
New Testament of one Nornvan 
Mailer. American ; i*s Messianic 
ambition, to create " si revolution hi 
the consciousness of our lime " 

This new Messiah, in fact, became 
increasingly identified with a sexual 
athlete: sex “wax a metaphor for 


|ord under scrutiny 


I Made 


MfttSnANE (Editor) : 

' * Ford i Tins Critical 



Sir Robert 

Norman Gash 

Professor ol Hiatoiy in St. Andrew's UmVers'V 
Authot ol Mr Secret ary Peol . „ ^ 

A fully dpousnentod and comprchon6ivc biography^. 
Pool in ihe final and mosi importam phasa ol h|B v B 


tram 1830 to 1850. 


Sir Robert Peel. Prime Minister and Ihe 
statesman ot his time, was born in 1788 In infl i wor . 

Gibbon and Joshua Reynolds, of slags i cos ch*s. 8 

and the judicial burning ot women, and died n 

the ago of Faraday and Oarw/n, Of Punch , railway.** Sjjgi m 

Irade unions and income tax. In the course ot ms 

vtae remodelled into racogntzabty modern snap®- 

Pael did more than any other alngta ligure to ^ . 

nowioroes in society with its old irisiltuhon^’^^slO:. 
controvoralal. Toiho Vlclonan Llt»ral»h*«*J^| C e , 
ohow the wrong party :.to Tortetf tne lead® r wh0 . ..i 
abaitdonedhlsiQildwers. A 

He was perhaps fn a true _ 
modem conoarvative party 
been inspired by Ditjrseti 

ix +' 743pp : 


Routlcdgc and Kcg-.m Paul. 


Heritage" seeinx an odd, a 
™ti°us, phrase to use for 
m8 reviews and letters 
■7 Worl “ of Ford Madox 
j' 0r . of Ford's scvcnly-odd 
^ly half a dozen have the 

b| € r!H! , . uthorlt y ,hat m «ke 
of them of any 
V 1 ' test were hasly and 
inaccurate, pot-boilers 
need tfn “ c,s sometimes of 
K '? ““tanalla nnd | m . 

IS "'“““i 'hey are 

of J ntere «ing . to 
niif 1 JJf*. 1 ** , fl nc novels, 
worth bothering with. 

interest 

indbad nnv^ 0rd ^ seem 
‘ * Wd now seemed trivial 




(Sf* 


up to a *' heritage " ? Perhaps, 
ironically, II doex. It is, one might 
say, the heritage of the professional 
writer in Ihc twentieth century to 
write too much and too quickiv, and 
to be condemned and ridiculed by the 
Protherus nnd the Krutchcs of 
literary journalism. But it is also a 
saving part of that heritage that a few 
honest and sensitive writers will ven- 
ture far enough into lhal journalistic 
world to defend true excellence when 
they see it. 

Frank MacShane, w ho has written 
a life of Ford, contributes an intro- 
duction which scholar*, of the period 
arc not likely lo find valuable. Mr 
MacShane favours the large historical 
generalization, the sort of remark 
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mounting time, for giving a measure 
to history The creative orgasm or 
literature must inaugurate an apoca- 
lyptic orgasm to dissolve " dial civi- 
li/alioii fun luted upon the Faustian 
urge lo dominate nature by mastering 
time, mastering Ihe links of social 
cause and died ” (Advertisements for 
Myself). The vision, oddly enough, 
is both rabbinical and neo-Victorian. 
Mailer is recognizably lighting the 
same rearguard action, despite ihc 
now hysterical insistence on sexir.il 
atonement. Like an oilier Rusk in or 
Carlyle he opposes mystery (or dread) 
to Ihe opiates and palliatives devised 
by a cancerous technology prolifer- 
ating mechanical sameness and uni- 
formity. But his private weapon, 
his Excalibur, is that correlation of 
writing and sex— pen nnd penis— in 
total, mysterious convulsion. This 
“saviour of the imagination "—like 
other cult prophets in Ihc theological 
war between nature and technology, 
creativity and waste, God and the 
devil, life nnd death, innocence and 
excrement — is at heart a pustoralist, 
rooted in the literary humanistic 
heritage. 

It is Mailer’s art of “ iocnling in 
opponents the similarities Hint 

secretly attract them . . . and 
in allies the dilTercnces that 

guarantee the salt of their 

relationship ’ that assures the 
uncanny coherence in his writing ns 
well as promoting a possible political 
tactic for Ihc Republic. To such 
themes Mr Poirier is himself a bril- 
liant. if somewhat repetitions, guide. 
But so many mu big nous notes arc 
sounded— so many Mailerian ten- 
sions and self-contradictions arc in- 
corporated into the very critique of 
the author— that as evaluation this 
cannot be final. A finer, and possibly 
far humbler, path will have to he 
traced between contemporary eulogy 
and ribald dismissal. The market ana- 
lyst assesses the literary dividends to 
date as follows: 

IT hy me MV in I 'iitnatn 7 am) The 
Annies of the Night, along with parts 
t.f .■WlviT»Mi*nii*«i.\ for Afy.vl/ nnd An 
Ameihnn I halm pul Mailer easily in 
the company, it seenu to me. of Fit/.- 
ticrnkl unit Hemingway, conceivably uf 
Faulkner. 

That, tor Ihc Lime being, must stand 
as the bizarre chnllcngu. 


that attributes altitudes nnd actions 
lo entire classes ("the large middle 
class was sclf-satislled ”, the literary 
public was protectionist, the critics 
wanted optimism). The result is an 
image of late- Victorian nnd 

Edwardian England that is,* in Its 
simplifications, simply caricature. 
Furthermore, he is inclined to take 
Ford at hK word, which is a very 
dangerous ihing lo do if one is aim- 
ing at accuracy. (Did Ford really 
discuss literary theory with Henry 
James 7 It seems unlikely.) 

Students of Ford's career will find 
much of rnild interest, but little that 
in surprising here. As a document in 
the history of criticism, ' this book Is 
minor, ana perhaps unnecessary. 


Gide’s relevance 


And 


spared. 

My. Bilmlrpri ,• wor te was 
((whose critical Rebecca 
S 8 fts Have per- 
it?? a( Nuately valued) 

CouS'tfe.VJ'** well on 


‘■v. out/] o,-.: . -v . •‘v* u|1 ~ — 

Evf {V Ogham range, quality 
J^mpion ^annMr^ 6 ” Ford's list of its conlrt 
acZEVPWrs to defence ^ 


Criders Andr* Glde 3 s U Centcrialrc 
3f»2pp. Paris : Gallimard. 32fr. 

This collection of papers delivered in 
October, 1970, at the College de 
France, during a conference which 
marked the close of the centenary 
year 6f Gide's birth, is as varied iri 
and interest as : the 
contributors. Jean Delay's 


lllustraled 


a sense the real foun^r a PP^r5^in defence opening presidential address under 

:- u , 8 pdrjwe de soi stttnds out among 

- • " the gerteral studies for its succinct 

^ <)v &sies!-rkJ he contents of wisdom, and Auguste Angle’s lively 
? pf ? ar ^ The aCcbunt of Gide’s role in the fouf|d:i- 
■;& r& Zu!! p f l ‘ l , tylglus lion of the NRF yriicls the upptjiite 
a nd for his forthcoming major thesis on 
tyeph: the early history of ihe magazine, 
r V9 Wervihi« w,ie i. ,, ^' w,ce Controversial new looks at two 



Pierre Alhouy and Albert Sonnenfeld 
respectively, and numerous avenues 
for future research are suggested by 
many of the scholars represented. 

Underlying the volume as a 
whole, however, and forming its 
nearest approach to a unifying 
theme, there can be detected a fear 
on the part of several contributors 
les: the human subject of (heir 
discourses should no longer be con- 
sidered relevant to the age in which 
we live— a fear which their own 
inquiries do much, to belie and 
which may appear ridiculous when 
the attempt to circumscribe the man 
is. finally replaced by respect foi his 
literary achievements. Meanwhile, 
twenty yd, us after his death, Gide’s 
passage into history and the literary 
hierarchy is still proving trouble- 
sotne within his own country tc an 
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Four Irishmen 
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('ALTON VOUNGFIl : 

A Stole of Disunion 
34‘>pp.' Muller. 1 3.80. 

As eonverls me commonly believed 
to he inoro a: ;> lolls than cradle 
Catholics, so Enirlkh und oilier out- 
siders, who ill rough (lie ayes have 
gone mcr to Ireland, generally be- 
come more Irish (hail (lie Irish them- 
selves. Gallon Younger is one of (he 
latest , though doubtless not the last, 
to fall muter Ihc .spoil. Ireland's Civil 
War wax a remarkable feat of re- 
construction in which he displayed 
skill in the difficult and too often 
unrewarding art of getting coherent 
evidence from sums nr* of a far- 
away conflict. 

A State of Disunion (fief not offer 
him similar scope. )i consists of 
studies of four men— only one. 
Earnon de Vakra, still alive— who 
shaped the destiny of their country 
Jo (he first half nf this century. All 
of (he in have been written about 
Again and again. Arthur Griffith, the 
compositor who came home from 
South Africa, sought a solution for 
Ireland on Hungarian lines and 
founded Sinn Fein, is, perhaps, Ihc 
least known lo casual renders. But 
he, like Michael Collins and James 
Cniig. is a familiar figure to anyone 
even faintly interested in Irish his- 
tory. 

That Mr Younger chose to go over 
such well-trodden ground is a mea- 
sure of his commitment to the green 
sorceress. He sketches the biography 
of each man and chronicles the 


^Golden Eagles 
are launching 
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Louisa Kellocksley— Green’s 

NONE SO BLIND 

Demy 8vo. 216 pages. Colour Jacket. Cloth Bound. £1.29 

II 

For any reader to open a book by an author new to them la an excite- 
ment. Alas, too often this tingling anticipation Is disappointed. For me 
None So Btind" kept Its magic from first to last and I had that sail*- 
lying sense of lou when I finished the book. 

‘ Tha author writes with understanding and compassion about human 
sltuBTlona.and each of tha savon short stories has an unexpected’ den- 
Ou ament to keep tha reader enthralled, Her descriptive writing setting out 
the varied backgrounds of each 9tory is authoritative but nover obtrudes. 

How la an author with stories to tell and I look forward to her next 
book:’ 


Lady Isobel Barnett 
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The self-made sphinx 


events in which ihey played lending 
purl* ; (his he does with clarity nf 
narrative and a large measure «f 
objectivity. 

Where his heart lies is not dis- 
guised. The British, lie declares, 
seized on the name of Sinn Fein as 
a label for the 1916 leaders to sug- 
gest that the Rising was the work of 
an obscure group of fanatics. Hill 
propaganda was not needed at the 
time to slick (hat label on Pcnr.se and 
his comrades, though their nation- 
wide triumph is obvious, as seen 
today with hindsight. The Hrifi.sh are 
further accused of exploiting the 
murder of British officers by agents 
of Michael Collins on Bloody Sun- 
day. For Mr Younger, Collins was 
Ihc one man without* whom the Irish 
Revolution probably would not have 
succeeded ; against (his it may he 
argued that the drive for indepen- 
dence was stronger than any indivi- 
dual behind it. Collins stood out 
head and shoulders above must of his 
fellow fighters and enemies in his 
lifetime, and it is going much too far 
to say, as Mr Younger docs, that only 
fn recent years have Ms achievements 
been seen in perspective. 

The portrait ot Craig, which 
might have been coloured with less 
than its due of orange shading, shows 
Mr Younger at hfs best ; it is just and 
sympathetic, even if the claim that 
Craig was first an Ulsterman, then 
a Briton, and never thought of him- 
self as an Irishman, will raise some 
eyebrow's. President de Valera proves 
too large and complex a character 
to be squeezed into the strait- waist- 
coat of u brief study. 


ANDREW ROTH : 

1 lentil and the llonlhincii 

25.3pp. Ron l ledge and Kcgan Paul. 
£2.25 'paperback £1). 

Andrew Ruth, an American left- 
winger who trained as an Orientalist 
and served in US naval intelligence 
during the Second World War, has 
practised with relish the journalism 
of exposure in London for nearly 
twenty years. In his newsletter 
Westminster Confidential, he pub- 
lished the first hints of the gathering 
Profumo storm, and at intervals he 
produces icfercnce books oil the busi- 
ness connexions of Ml**, with a dis- 
obliging implication dial money and 
politics may run too closely together 
for the public good. (His recent book 
on the business connexions of mem- 
bers of the House of Lords is re- 
viewed on page 1051.1 He led 
where Private Eye now follows, and 
he would scarcely have been Edward 
Heath’s own choice for biographer, 
even though in 1970 he went to work 
on a wurls-und-aH portrait of Enoch 
Powell and ended by giving hint 
almost heroic proportions. 

As it turns out. Mr Heath, like Mr 
Powell, had nothing to fear from the 
conscientious labour of detection that 
is the mark of Mr Roili’s journalism. 
Heath and the llcaihmen is consis- 
tently fair in judgment and careful 
with fact, and in some ways it bene- 
fits front Mr Roth's disengagement 
front Conservative politics. It would 
be agreeable to add that the biogra- 
phy has the further merit of at last 
penetrating the mystery that is Mr 
Heath, but it docs not. Much as a 
tailor s tape gives only the outward 
measurements of a man, so Mr Roth 
describes the surface facts of Mr 
Heaths life and times without get- 
tmg under Ills skin, ft j s failure 
Mr Roth shares with every other juur- 
nahst and politician who has attemp- 
ted lo solve tho enigma. 


As Mr licatli eschews so If- revela- 
tion, so lu* rvsisls biography by keep- 
ing at arm’s leiigih those who try, 
for otic motive or another, to under- 
stand and explain him. Until recent 
years it seemed even to his close asso- 
ciates at Westminster that he had 
been horn at lialiiol College. < >xford, 
in his late icons. His personal reti- 
cence and ecu soi. ship of longue 
covered lip his working- class origins 
in n lta/.c of speculation ; and, in the 
apparent absence of a family, there, 
were no boyhood or school liicnds 
who could give him a three-dimen- 
sional background. Me appeared to 
have reached Oxford as rootlessly as 
an obscure Rhodes scholar, liven 
today Oxford seems lo provide him 
with his beginning, certainly not 
because he is ashamed of his birth 
bul because, like some oilier self- 
made men, he considers it irrelev- 
ant to the meritocratic criteria by 
which lie wants to be judged, and 
because it could be of little service, 
or even a hindrance, to him in his 
.set career of Conservative politician. 
Front the late 1930s, when he was 
president of the Union, until today, 
Oxford provides live friendships and 
connexions (hat form the pattern of 
Mr Heath's career. 

Since Mr Heath became Conserva- 
tive leader in inly 1%5, therefore, the 
first necessary (ask has been to dis- 
cover the facts about him. There 
have been two lull-length biographies 
in the past two years. George Hutch- 
inson, a former director of Conserva- 
tive Party publicity, with his insider’s 
knowledge and parly connexions, 
first assembled the essential political 
facts ; and Marian Evans, Mr Heath's 
former sister-in-law, recorded, some- 
times with excruciating nutvety, her 
impressions of life in the Ilcalh 
family circle at Hroadxlair*. Mr 
Hutchinson and Mrs Ilvans pieced 
together those parts of (lie Heath jig- 
saw lh.it they knew best. Mr Roth 
has now filled in more of the missing 
detail, particularly the story of Mr 
Heath's military career, and covered 
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it a century and a half, from the 
k of die French Revolution, what 
fcOcrmans call “ historism " but 
’taglish is usually known ns “ his- 
^jsrn " was a dominant strnnd in 
fcjptta thought. " Born ”, ns Hcr- 
b Butterfield puts it, "out of the 
Krbidilks and nostalgias of the 
mntic movement ", it represented 
Sjction against eiglitceiith-ccntury 
ferallsm ami the spirit of the Bn- 
Btnmcot which reached its cul- 
nka In Ucrniany. 
flbe essence of historism ”, 
gocch tells us. " is (he substitution 
R process of individualizing obser- 
nm for a genet aHtine vietv of 
pan forces in history." Taking its 
bd on ihc alleged dichotomy he- 
■ra nature and spirit. Iiistoricism 
bts the impossibility of reilucint' 
^onlaneons diversity of human 
hill' lo general laws, as found in 
natural sciences. That this 
loach had for a time a liberating 
m, widening our perceptions 


and enriching our imagination, no 
sensible person would deny. Hut no 
sensible person would deny, cither, 
that it was a partial, uile-sklcd view 
of reality ; and it is a curious 
anomaly that Mcincckc'.s famous 
hook on its rise anil origins, origin- 
ally published in 1'i.tft, should appear 
in England at ihc very moment when, 
even in Germany, the conception of 
history for which it stood has been 
abandoned. 

The reasons for the revulsion 
against historieism have recently 
been analysed iu depth by I. S. Ron, 
Maarten brands and George G. 
Igyers, and it is unnecessary lo recall 
their arguments. Meinecke himself, 
in the disillusionment of old age, des- 
cribed Iiistoricism as "a snake that 
biles its own tail ", and Wolfgang 
Mommsen speaks for the younger 
generation of historians in Germany 
today when, in Pie Getrliiehtswisxcn- 
s chaff jenseits ties H isiorismus, he 
writes of its "dubious premises". 
The death of Meinockc in 1954 
marked the end of a period. In Ihc 
past ten or fifteen years the science 
of history has moved, as Mommsen 
says, " beyond historism ", and 
Meinccke’s book carries with it the 
aura of a world that has passed. It 
has itself become a part of history— 
of a chapter of history which Ger- 
mans and others arc happy In forget. 

For Mcinecke's elaborate study is 
very much a product of its time and 
place. It reflects, as Kohcrt A. I’ois 
writes. " Ihc spiritual confusion tor- 
menting Meinecke during l I k* 1920s", 
and can only be understood in Ihc 
context of Mcinecke's own long and 
tortured political evolution. Thai is 
why Mr Pois's cool, astringent essay 
Is so welcome. I tied rich Meinecke 
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F* * ro not many original voices 
pBing the practice of history to- 
ffalj. H. Hcxtcr's is one of them. 
L^ni penetrating and blinkered, 
ttfoe and humane, arrogant and 
& beaded,- humble and aggres- 
>« defies classification except in 
ugtlive sense, He is not trendy. 

^ tlyle of these essays is simi- 
f chequered, The long piece with 
® toe book begins, "The Rlict- 
Hiiloty ", infuriates by the tor- 
*nsily of Its sentences and the 
ill wrapping of meaning in 
Id the later essays there 
•jj!* 1 ®? °t tinnialchablc clarity 
washing vigour, 
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yd, Work Ionuns art in his 


mitl (iernimt 1‘ulitii \ in the Twen- 
tieth Century not only provides a 
long overdue corrective to the un- 
critical admiration meletl out to 
Meinecke in recent hisliiriography 
bill also enables us lo see why his 
Historian!, for all its prodigious 
learning, is in the end su unsatisfying 
si book. 

It is, in (lie lirsl place, a work iff 
passionate political commitment, and 
political commitment is a bad guide 
to .scholarship. For Meinecke the 
defeat of Germany in CMS was a 
shattering, soul -searing experience, 
and Histnrixm is pari of his reaction 
lo it. Rom in 1K62, Meinecke lived 
for nearly sixty years in a slate of 
serene, almost simplistic optimism, 
convinced l Iml Germany under Bis- 
marck had achieved a fusion uf cul- 
ture and power which raised it high 
above Ihe "mechanistic" democra- 
cies of the West and destined it for 
world leadership. Iu 1918 this dream 
collapsed. Ethics and politics had 
fallen apart ; the " German solu- 
tion ", in which Meinecke so fer- 
vently believed, had perished. What 
remained was the " pure " tradition 
of German historical thought, and to 
this, in Historism, Meinecke turned, 
seeking in the misery and heart- 
searching of (he German catastrophe 
to reaffirm German achievement in 
the ono sphere left to it, the realm 
of thu spirit. 

Mcinecke's purpose in writing His- 
torism was tlms. vis Mr l*ois says, " to 
exalt the superiority of a specifically 
German mode o{ thought ", What 
he is proclaiming, in effect, is that 
it was not the victors or repre- 
sentatives of the spirit of the Enlight- 
enment, hut the vanquished who had 


substance 
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attained, iu hixlorieisiu, " the highest 
stage s*» lar reached in the under- 
standing of human id fairs ", the 
rich texture of Historism should not 
blind us lo the casuistry of its argu- 
ment. The very fact that Meinecke 
ends with the death of Goethe in 1832 
is symptomatic ; for hud lie continued 
ami analysed tiic later development 
nf hisiorieist thinking, he would 
quickly have come face to face with 
its inherent problems, in particular 
Ihe relativism and irrationalism 
which it engendered. It is his first 
but not his only evasion. In his 
earlier major works lie had grappled 
conscientiously if not very convinc- 
ingly with the central problem of his- 
tory, the reconciliation of political 
power and ethics. In Historism he 
simply ignores it, thereby reducing 
history (in Iggcrs's words) to "a 
purely spiritual movement with no 
application lo the political realm 
One has only to look at Germany 
in 1936, the year in which Mcinecke's 
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to profess allegiance to value-free 
science and yd lo use a vocabu- 
lary that is shot through with 
value-iinlcd meanings It is strange 
that a man who cuu write so well as 
this can he careless enough to speak 
of a " flare for vigorous prose " and 
mis-spell Macaulay und Mommsen 
011 successive pages. 

Style in il.s broadest oense-the 
sense of an author's approach to 
expression of what he has to say- -Is, 
in fact, the key in Professor Hcxtcr’s 
thought abont the writing of history. 
He is not a philosopher of history 
hut a practitioner, and while one may 
quarrel with (lie crudity of his formu- 
lation of the historian's duly (" lo get 
history written "» it is none the less a 

R eg on which he hangs n literary and 
untune view of history which is as 
refreshing ns it is unfashionable. 
History, he declares, is " the way men 
ordinarily give shape to their experi- 
ence ", 

If he docs not (either fn compass 
or temper) quite achieve his professed 
aim of "an ecumenical and eircnic 
outlook on recent historiography ", 
at least he punches what one would 
hope were lethal holes in several 
fashionable controversies, in the 
manner lie used some ten years ago 
in dealing with the question of tho 
gentry in wventeentn-ccntury Eng- 
land. Tho bogus confrontation 
between history and social science is 
one such, ami he scores a sharp blow 
in his analysis of the dilemma of 
social scientists: 

Their aspiration* lie in the direction of 
the natural sciences; the object-. o£ their 
study on the othir hand arc those of 
tho mttori&n ; men and groups of men 
In flair aspiration*, intentions, doing*, 
and decisions. 

He is more charitable to the u*e of 
quantifying techniques in history, 
while dwelling on their limitations 
and the impossibility of substituting 
them for interpretation, judgment, 
and selection of ihc significant. In 
history, it is no use expecting the facts 
to speak for themwfves. They must 
be made to speak. It, is necessary for 
Ihc historian of the Punic War to 
consider what iL was like to be Han- 
nibal. 

Professor Hex ter is furies; success-; 
ful In his assault on relativism. One 
'■•wan see why he is infuriated by E. H. 
Cart’s warning that the . reader 


book wa< publiihcd. to jci* the conse- 
quence* of Ibis negation. By reduc- 
ing history to the study «t the past 
for its own sake, concerned with un- 
derstanding rather than reshaping 
reality, ihc German hislorieisls sowed 
the in tel led iiu I seeds of a philoso- 
phical and ethical nihilism which 
prepared ihc way for Hiller, t'ar 
r i*i>ni reflecting the triumph of the 
German spirit, Iiistoricism was 11 
monument U» the abdication of the 
educated, lihcral German bour- 
geoisie, the lligbl into an inner world 
of contemplation which had been its 
reaction to every crisis of German 
history since 1848. As Mr Pois points 
out. Mcinecke's 

attempts to save history front the bar- 
baric meaninglessness inherent in its 
sacrifice lo power ... led nhnost irre- 
vocably to his finnl capitulation to 
forces he could not understand. 

That is why, for ufl its erudition, his 
book stands us a warning rather than 
an example to historians today. 


must consider the background of the 
historian, ns well as the history 
which Ihc historian writes. I his road 
can lead into n morass where stan- 
dards founder, facts themselves lose 
their substance, and the most learned 
and .scrupulous scholar js put oil the 
same level ns n hired propagandist 
.simply because ho is of Ids ago, lime 
and class. Hut Professor Cnrr's point 
is not disposed nf (as Professor 
Ilextcr would have it) simply by say- 
ing that the background of American 
professional historians is known and 
familiar. 

There have been historians from 
Herodotus onwards, and it Is impos- 
sible to dispute that the societies in 
which they lived are relevant (0 an 
understanding of their works. Indeed, 
Professor Hcxtcr's own claim for his- 
tory ns u literary undertaking goes 
bard against his criticism of Profes- 
sor Carr. If the social scientist 
cannot escape contamination by the 
values of Ins material, how can the 
historian fail to reflect some of the 
value* of the society in which he 
lives 7 

Professor Hcxtcr stands against the 
pretentiousness, pedantry and com- 
petitiveness of the academic world 
which the massive expansion of 
higher education has called Into 
existence. He describes it vividly, 
and it forms a background to his 
work. Yet with striking honesty he 
goes on to defend the system of peer 
Judgment which that world imposes, 
Tn fact, he almost overdoes his 
defence; he seems to have little 
room (at any rate when in this mood) 
for ihe non-professional reader of 
history or for the judgments of later 
generations. 

Hjs tribute to Mattingley therefore 
comes as a relief. It shows that Pro- 
fessor Hex ter is capable of broader 
views than one might infer from his 
ill-natured tirades earlier in the 
volume. He is a man who is a| 
times ntadc almost incoherent by the 
force of his own common sense, and 
1 Is capable of using almost any argu- 
ment and trope that lies nearest to 
hand. Yet he also recalls historians 
to simple canons of duly and sym- 
pathy for tbeir subject with limpid 
and almost meijk enthusiasm. The 
teaching, may not be particularly 
original blit the man and tiuf manner 
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MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 
BUN-AMI SCHARFSTEIN 

What kind of experience is mysti- 
cal experience? How do mystic* 
describe their own slates of mind ? 
Is mysticism impervious hi I'.iliunur 
analysis ? 

l> 631 14600 8 £3.25 net (approx.) 

INDUCTION AND DEDUCTION 
A STUDY IN WITTGENSTEIN 
If. HAM OILMAN 
It is a cent mi coni en lion of (his 
book I fiat (lie questions raised by 
philosophicd) scepticism tire at the 
.'ore ot philosophy and (fiiir to 
come to terms with (hem is to 
further die kind of understanding 
flint one seeks in philosophy. 

0 f»31 14640 7 £.1.25 net (approx. j 
Publication : Nov./Dec. 

THEORY OF SCIENCE 
BERNARD BOLZANO 
Edited and translated by 
ROLF GEORGE 

A fiinclnmcntiii work by one of 
the founders of modern logic and 
scientific method. 

0 631.13960 5 £6.50 net 

LOGIC MATTERS 
P.T.GEACH 

Professor Gcach here brings to- 
gether almost ail his English 
articles previously published and 
not already collected in other 
books. 

0 631 1.1010 I- £4.00 net 

CARTESIAN STUDIES 
Edited by R. J. BUTLER 

Essays that have grown out of 
two symposia on Descartes held 
at the University of Waterloo in 
1968 together with three subse- 
quent papers make up (his bonk. 
13750 5 £1.90 net 


COLLECTED ECONOMIC 
PAPERS. VOLUME IV 

Joan Robinson 

The first part of thta volume fo]-‘ 
losys the. fame pat lorn as Volumes 
U anil HI, that is to say it rc- 
prims n selection from articles and' 

| reviews published over the last six 
or seven years. The second section 
reprints some papers from Essays 
in the Theory of Employment 
which was published in 1936. 

9 631 14480 3 £3.00 net 

Publication : Nov. /Dec. 

NEW FRENCH POETRY : 

AN ANTHOLOGY . 

Edited with an introduction by 
C. A. ilACKETT 

Twcnty-Kvo pools, all horn : since 
1924, have been chosen to illus- 
trate the kind of poetry being writ- 
ten in France today. ■ • 

0 631144900 

Cased £3.00 net (approx.) 
0 631 145001 

Paper £1.50 net (approx.) 
Publication : hjov./bec. . 

HISTORY AND STRUCTURE. 

OF- FRENCH . 

ESSAYS IN' honour of 
PROFESSOR T. B. W. HE l b 
A number of : Professor ' Reid’s 
. colleagues have cooperated in pro- 
ducing a volume of studies in the 
history and structure of : |he 
preach language; 'I field ding . |ts 
literary use, fields in whiih be has 
made distinguished cbiitrlbutidiis. : 
f) 631 14000 : ' £4.50 net 

Uutgitage and Style Sa les . j 

SYNONYMY AND LINGUISTIC 
ANALYSIS 

ROY HARRIS , 

TWs study examines the rple. of 
the distinction . between... synony- 
mous and iion-synonymous cv 

f iressions .as applied fii Ihe 
inguistic analysis., pf natural lan- 
guages. : , ■ 

0 631 14030 .1 - :.£i75 net 

PubJfratiort ; ,l4av./JPee. ■ ' , . ’ . ■ ' 


Consider this, and that 


FRANCOIS DUCHENE : 

'The Cusc of the 1 1 d me ted Airniun 
A Study of W. H- Audens Poetry 
228pp. Chntto :md Windus. £3. 

The title uf this book is the only Ill- 
judged thing about it. No other study 
of W. H. Auden’s poetry is ;is intelli- 
gent and illuminating, and Francois 
Duehenc’s lone throughout is attrac- 
tively unacademic. So much criticism 
of Auden is exhaustive exegesis of 
the ideas behind his poetry or (he 
heaviest kind of academic placing. 
Many American critics treat Auden 
us a valuable import and their English 
equivalents all too often take their 
lone from F. R. Lea vis's eccentric 
view that his poetry is a long decline 
from the promise of Paid on Bath 
Sides. John Fuller’s Reader's Guide 
is n sensible exception, but its extreme 
compression gives it a rather Baedc- 
kerish feeling. Hoggart, Spears, Bluir, 
Re pi ogle and the rest, whatever their 
individual insights, arc laboured be- 
side Mr Duchene. It's true that The 
Case of /he fiehiteted Airman buys 
its distinction with its selectivity. Hun- 
dreds of poems go un mentioned, and 
major works such as The Orators 
and The Ape of Anxiety are slan- 
dered to build up the ease for a new 
view of Auden's achievement. This 
view is a little like Justin Rep Ingle's, 
but it is more seriously based. 
“ Auden M . writes Mr Duchdnc, " is 
the one poet in England this century 
who has treated some of Ihe major 
troubles of his lime in ways which 
measure up to the breadth of their 
impact on people’s daily lives ", and 
he adds. *' as a comic artist, lie is vir- 
tually unique in an age of deliberate 
self-consciousness worn as tragedy ", 
Mr Duchcnc’s great originality is 
to question the objectivity and 
knowing ness which Auden is always 
credited tor debited) with, in his 
opening chapter, “The Apathetic 
Fallacy ", he asserts that Auden’s 
first and only reliable source of 
information has been himself. The 
same is true, at the highest level, of 
Alexander Pope, anil the assertion is 
worth making since it traces these 
poets' talents to their emotions, not 
to their intellects. At (he end of (lie 
hook, Mr Duchene brings his argu- 
ment ftdl circle by slating ihat 
c«ry one of the young Auden's 
ideas is to be found changed but not 
displaced in his luter works ", Ho is 
thus ablt? to get rid of the "lost 
leader" theory, while acknowledg- 
ing that the end of the 1930s was it 
crisis in Auden's personal and artis- 
tic life. His is the best assessment 
yet of the originality of the first 
collection of -Poems, calling them " a 
field theory of the sense of impend- 
ing revolution". But unlike many 
critics who recognize the special 
quality of early Auden, Mr Duchine 


does not cuncludc that his subse- 
quent changes of style are a falling 
into conventionality and verbosity 
Poems, for all its new-minted 
authority, was a work of aggression, 
a call by a sexually self-confident 
leader, for ail end to the old order. 

By the lute 1 ‘>30s, the sexual 
certainty was waning am! the psy- 
chosomatic fables were blackening 
along with the political reality of 
Europe (the idea of love as a 
regenerative force became ever more 
automatic ami liollowi. The sickness 
seemed no longer to admit a public 
solution and Auden had to make n 
new start. He did so, of course, in 
two ways — hy going to America 
(and his explanation that lie wished 
to escape from the English literary 
world's " family life " seems a true 
easel, and hy reverting to a tradi- 
tionalism or method and altitude in 
his work. As Mr Dueluine puls it. he 
discovered in his own person the 
notion that freeing man from the 
nuhidc breaks down on tensions in 
Ihe very people who think them- 
selves most free, the would-be scien- 
tific observer and the knowing poet. 
Auden had sighted a New World in 
himself as well as in America, and if 
English expectations were bitterly 
disappointed, it remains a disgrace 
to English critics that they have 
failed to rccogni/c the greatness of 
the poetry which followed imme- 
diately upon his removal to (he 
United Stales. 

It is here, in The Sea and the 
Mirror, that Mr Duclfenc places the 
high point of Auden's art. His whole 
case rests on only a small part of 
Auden's considerable output, on 
Poena, the public lyrics of Look, 
Stranger, The Sea and the Mirror 
(especially Caliban's speech, which 
he secs as a beautifully modulated 
annunciation uf the Christian Clod, 
who remains properly unnamed 
throughout!, ami the kite piicnis of 
ambiguous feelings reconciled, such 
ns " The More Loving One ”, 11 Ves- 
pers ” and "The Shield of 
Achilles ”, I hough lie compares the 
language of one of the odes from 
The Orators more than favourably 
with the wordiness of " Music is 
International ", he agrees with 
Auden that The Orators is a fuir 
notion fatally injured. It looks as if 
that extraordinary work, still ihe 
most dazzling large-scale invention 
in the Auden canon, will have td 
wait for its vindication. As ihu very 
locus of Auden's therapeutic con- 
cern ■ with poetry, it lias to lie 
marked down by Mr Diichenc. 

This yeart 1940 to 1947 are Mr 
DuchC lie's key ones. Starting with 
New Year Letter, lie discerns in its 
three sections the origins of the 
three long poems which followed. 
These four works together he 
calls Auden's " Four Quartets " (they 


Voices of Wales 


R. GEORGE THOMASi 
E dward Thoruaj '' 

81pp. 

WALFORU DAVIES i, 

■ frylan Thames 

93 pp. ■■ t " 

bedwyr leWis; JONES ! - 
Robert WUliaiW: Parry . 

■■91pp.-. . 

University, ; of; Wales. Press, for the 
• Welsh Arte Council: Paperback, 75p 
each. 

These are the lbr$c latest volumes to 
appear 1 m tbit " Writers of Wales “ 

1 scries sponsored by the WelSH .Atts ; 
...Council and edited. by, Meip Stephens 
and Ri BripjpyToqeii Each is about 
! 25,000 words longhand teals, With the 

■ life; warty and pfeeM rcp.uiniign of 
-a single quthoT.i v 

1 at P- Rptria.hiu'ehliniroaijc-' 

Ubi)a as brief critical sun'tys written* 


are contemporary with Eliot’s 
poem), ami, although the measured 
grandeur of Eliot’s language is not 
in Auden’s gift, his variety, Imnian- 
ily and wisdom make the compar- 
ison not wholly in Eliot's favour. 
Few people would question Mr 
Dudieiio’s low opinion of Tor / he 
Time Being, hut he docs not argue 
his case against The Age of An.\- 
iety. he merely asserts it. in The 
Sea and the Mirroe, Shakespeare's 
drama lis personae llesli tm I Auden's 
own quest for certainly in an exis- 
tential world, while giving him the 
necessary masks for a play of con- 
temporary psychological di lemmas. 
We gel the Fall and the Redeemer 
clothed in the language ol a secular 
fable. It is Auden's particular achieve- 
ment to have found a way of writing 
Christian apologetics wiihout using 
the worn and priggish terminology 
of dogma and polemic. As Stravinsky 
noticed. Auden has plenty of the 
Old Adam in him : his didacticism is 
happily heuristic. 

Mr DucMik is tolerant of the 
long epilogue of less-than-rnnjor 
poetry of the past twenty- five years, 
but hjs sense of pleasure deserts him 
sometimes and he makes milter 
humourless assaults on the Inter- 
national Pentecostal speech of many 
of the Inter poems. But he knows 


wh.u makes sonic of ic,- 
Spading „r & 

I '■*»m Nones onward ? 1 * 

unnamed. dominated Aifi 
\\orks. has somehow q^ 
then- powers". To rZ 
power, which the hermetic “ 
l,K \ l kl «‘ry »P to The <w 
ol Iunlessly. Auden b 
M-ned to imtMc, »iKl i U€ 

1 V, ' ,lM>,ful [» have had mk 
o I him as a librcllkl. Thebocki 
vviih a coni pa risen of Anfln 
.Sartre which, if ii strikes 
as .irrelevant at first, is ruOd 
insights into the devastation 
hy general ions of Hamah* c 
treating their egos n g 
hall legrou mis. He appraists 
A mien's style, while often eU« 
and baroque, is essentially T 
style " and therefore tqfi 
including more reality tbaoi 
forms of Modernism, aO mai 
in l licir different ways. U& 
Mr Duchene sends one badt 
poems themselves with a fai 
to their I ruth fulness and t 
creased respect for their geos 
Both this book and thcaa^l 
of fine poetry Auden haul 
identify him as n major aifel 
will always he doubts, bind 
learning at Inst to put da 
perspective. 



,bjf ttperls ;wfid i.assynio mdlrj. ShBi biblla 

teudet has n fair knowledge- of - khe 
■.subject and may. bfl addrcsscd qnid 
■equal .. fooling, : ; Each is self-coil-'; 
iltajned, byt lt,. happen? \\\Ht ryety. 


batch offers an interesting view of 
the Welsh literary spectrum. For a 
majority of his readers Edward 
Thomas is an English poet with a 
Welsh name; Dylan Thomas is a 
Welsh author outside Wales and an 
Anglo -Welsh author al home; and 
Williams Parry, who wrote in the 
Welsh language (all quotations from 
his Work here are given jn the ori- 
ginal and. then translated into Eng- 
lish), is a Welsh ' poet at hotpc and 
.unknown as a pOcl elsewhere, which 
Is a pity.'- All 'three .were dedicated 
men who at some cost to themselves 
made permanent and distinctive con- 
Tnputions to literature. 

-The new volumes maintain the hiub 
standard characteristic of the series. 
Professor Thomas has already edited 
ohrtespondence 

2 v ?f on Bottohilcy and Is cur- • 
- y Sii iDS Jf c P° cms Ptcpar- 

and . Mr. Qavies .is .much >en- 
Pyhtn Thomtis as editot- 
and. bibbograpb^r. The scrteS . 
Beits, in > ed(tioq&,of.750 copies^ 
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Souvenirs of Ontario 


Starlings in fluid spirograms arc flung 
Past mnber-lii motels and atomized 
Upon a drivc-in movie’s overhang. 

Dnsvn the peninsula of indifferent wine 
The horizoned lake tries utterly in vain 
To heal the scar made by the glacier’s paw— 

Though I he twin turned-tm faucets slowly shove 
What only tells its volume far below 
In mist, or arching heliotropes a hove. 

The traveller, preoccupied with time, 

Is here sedated by time’s constant motion. 

Care vanquished like the Indian or bison. 

Squirrels as strangely black as sweeps beyond 
The double-glazing of aperitifs 
Hurdle the faded fallen maple leaves. 

On grids of roads through rusty plains, the signs 
Encountered — worlds of nineteenth century ficiioib 
Home-county hamlets, Asiatic towns : 


Far to the north, from which a wind arrives 
With fairly recent news of winter’s knives, 
The land must try to name its emptiness. 

One of eight lanes above Toronto bears 
The airport bus : then in the bar alone 
I wait to leap (he planet’s fault of hours. 

Friends swiftly gained, as swiftly left behind, : 
Mum from now on their tender lives defend 
Without my presence In their hemisphere. 





One sees how this extreme elaboration 
Was wanted just to breed a species-— beavers., 

As it were— on shores so menaced and so iian:9 w » 


And how the species came to crave a nation. 

And- in its cities’ mUd obscenities 

The nation fields to the preposterous now. 
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jjJENNEBi 
tjtaind Era 

L Faber and Faber. £8.50. 

Pound belongs to that rather 
rfouri of famous poets who 
Scd publicly that the greater 
Clheir lives’ work is rubbish : 
cue, that he “botched the 
, And why should we not 
, ihe old gentleman ? He has 
[curable pla« in literature as 
and energetic friend of 
ud Eliot, as the inventor of 
kind of Orientalist poetry, or 
as the author of Hugh 
i mberley — that ought to 
nigh. Hugh Kenner, however, 
(justify everything that Pound 
jittm as the manifestation of 
; and the result, despite his 
ast energy and real erudition, 
tisane and depressing. 

found Era is not, ns the title 
; tn intellectual or literary 
j of Pound’s era ; it is first of 
Uudy of Pound's translations, 
jfy an account of Pound’s 
about economics, and only 

r ly offers some notes on 
friends, There are some 
isecdotcs about Eliot, and one 
d insight into the story 41 Eve- 


line " in OuhUners (briefly, Frank is 
cunning Eveline and Joyce is conning 
(ho render) mud Hint is ahuui all. 

The hook i.s presented like a set of 
Cantos, with chunks of ducumenta- 
lion, montage, repealed themes, but 
the cure remains the sol of long essays 
on Putt ml’s translations which have 
been published separately over the 
past few years. Mr Kenner has gone 
more deeply into the treatment ul 
Sappho, AniiWt Daniel ami the 
1-eiiullusii notebooks than any other 
critic, but wit hunt settling the points 
they raise. He lias discovered many 
interesting new errors, but invariably 
claims that these do not matter, anil 
that the howlers are deliberate or 
even unintentional improvements on 
the originals. The whole subject of 
translation is mysterious. Pound, ns 
Mr Kenner makes fairly clear, never 
learnt Chinese to any significant ex- 
tent (he did not even possess a 
Chinese text, it appears, for twenty 
years after publishing Cathay). Yet, 
to give an example not mentioned 
by Mr Kenner, he certainly knew 
French very well, speaking and writ- 
ing it with ease. It is therefore hard 
to see why he rendered Charles 
d'Orleans, " Dien ! qu’il In fait bon 
regardcr ", as “ Ood ! that mud ’si her 
well regard her ”, unless it was amaz- 


ing carelessness or overconfidence. 
The prayer is not an improvement on 
the exclamation, 

Mr Kenner obligingly reproduces 
two pages of Di viis's Latin (ransla- 
lion ( 1 53X1 ol Odyssey XI, which 
Pound used for the first Canto. It is 
supposed to he a literal crib, to show 
how the men of the Renaissance read 
Homer, and Pound in Make h New 
(whore he transcribes the passage) 
claims that he is trying to he literal 
too. Though neither Mr Kenner nor 
apparently anyone else has done so, 
it is possible to work out how Pound 
arrived al the following pieces of 
nonsense, for nonsense they are : 
“ Circe's this craft ” (it wasn’t, Circe 
sent the wind). “ nor with stars 
stretched ", " the ocean flowing 

backward", "As set in Ithaca ", 
"sterile bulls" (for “a sterile 
heifer ’’) “ cried ... for more beasts ; 
.slaughtered the herds" (there were 
just two sheep at hand, and they were 
dead already), *' narrow sword ”, 
“ toils urged other ”, " heap up mine 
arms" (for "burn me with my 
arms ", the usual Homeric rite). Tt is 
impossible to sec why he rendered 
“ cxcoriantcx comburere ”, io, flay 
and burn (the sheep), as *' poured 
ointment" but (he other howlers 
come from an inability to look at the 


words or from ignorance of the story 
its told by Homer. 

With these examples in mind, it 
should he possible tu go hack to the 
I unions errors of Pound's Pro fieri ins 
and sort out Ihe few sheep (willy dis- 
tortions) from the many gualx (con- 
fusion of tense, number and gender, 
and .simple misunderstanding of the 
literal situation). "Li segua, tradi- 
tore ", .said the Porligiuni when they 
arrested Pound in l l »45. But thuL is 
only one story; perhaps they really 
said “ tradultorc ", and in that case 
he was lucky that they did not lear 
him lor his had versions. 

But of course, " iradilorc " he was. 
This is another painful subject which 
Mr Kenner dodges around with more 
ingenuity than enndour. To arrive at 
any independent judgment about 
Pound's treason or his insanity, it Is 
necessary to go behind these apolo- 
getics to J alien Cornell’s The Trial 
of Ezra Pound. 1 1 seems hard to deny 
that politically Pound was once a 
supporter of Fascism (but more anii- 
semitic than Mussolini) and legally a 
traitor ; that he was in a paranoiac 
state from the 1930s until the early 
1950s and legally insane; and that 
soon after he had recovered his wits 
lie was happily pronounced incurable 
and released. By obfuscating these 


ietry analysed and psychoanalysed 


fC£50N BATE : 

jhrfm of the Past and the 
kfwt 

'Ciuilonnd Wlndtis. £1.25, 

« Alexander lectures, delivered 
UUKreity of Toronto in 1969, 
u»fl Bate returns to the area 
history mapped out by his 
took From Classic to Hoinmt- 
twtow, Jlirough three genuru- 
ation about the artist’s 
?tohjjpa$i and the oppressive 
•adosure in a tradition. The 
^interesting one, and 1‘rofes- 
development of it pru- 
pmerable fine insights. Of 
P r importance is the notion 
F UW| [ Baps in literary history, 
K^bt feels to free him- 
Pinion of his pur- 
i S !lt . nc . e Iho past creates 
ori fifnn | Iiy, novelty, and 
^Perpetual revolution that 
cement sinys alive, "dc- 
avoiding— the scmllties 
ggulatlon and the irrcle- 
« ^ nne ss of defensive man- 


ponsc to tradition which adds a mou- 
stache to the Mona Lisa. 

The restless search for Lite new Is 
more ciurncturisLic of modern art 
than of that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; Drydcn mid Pope employ 
poetic allusion in order to ally 
themselves with the art of Ulu past, 
whereas for Joyce und Eliot it is a 
way of differentiating themselves 
from it, of opening a gap between 
Homeric heroes mnl Dubliners, be- 
tween the sweet 1 halites of Spenser 
ami the black oily river bearing 
cigarette packets and xniutwich 
papers. In the eighteenth century 
tradition idealizes ; Reynolds flatters 
his sitters by posing them as classi- 
cal I i gu res, the Misses Run bury us 
graces decking an altar, Mr.s Sid- 


dons as the tragic muse ; it Is the 
modern altitude which is one of 
djsparngomciil — perhaps Buskin's 

violent attacks on the dead perfec- 
tion of Greek art and that of the 
Renaissance are the first signs of the 
attempt to break free from classical 
rule and precedent. And yet the 
modern artist clings to the tradition 
oven as he disparages It : Eliot in his 
piece on Ulysses in The Dial sug- 
gested that adherence to myth, and 
therefore to the past, was the only 
way of making the chaotic modern 
world a possible subjucl for art. 

Professor Bale limits himself to 
poetry, but it is perhaps true that 
though the tradition, and the great 
monuments of vSImkespearc mid 
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Accept these records of pure love 
With no end or beginning, written for 
Yourself alone, not the abashed world, 

Timeless therefore — 

Whose exaltations clearly tell 
Of a past pilgrimage through hell, 

Which in the name of love I spare you. 

Hell is my loneliness, not ours, 

Else we should harrow it together. 

Love, have you walked worse hells even jhan I, . 
Through echoing silence where no midge or fly 
Buzzes — hells boundless, without change of weather ? 


Slowly stroking your fingers where they lie. 
Slowly parting your hair to kiss your brow — 
For this will last for always (as you sigh). 
Whatever follows now. 


Always and always — who dares disagree 
That certainty hangs upon certainty ? 

Yet who ever encountered anywhere 
So unendurably circumstanced a pair 
Clasped heart to heart un^er a blossoming tree 
With such untamable magic of despair, * 

Such childlike certainty ? 


issues and bin ling [hat be was never 
really insane and never really a trai- 
tor, Mr Kenner does bis subject a 
disservice. 

For in his heyday mul In his old 
ago Pound enjoyed plain speaking, 
as part of li i.s Vulluireun heritage. In 
an era when Yeats, Lawrence, Eliofc 
and even Joyce were to some degree 
involved in superstitious muni ho, 
Found remained the lust jumbo of 
the Enlightincnt, repeating with new 
fervour Ihe Deists' prayer, "Snncto 
Confucic, ura pro nobis 1 " This 
plain speaking made Pound mi effec- 
tive pedagogic critic, who brought a 
number of poets sharply into focus 
As the best of their kind, such ns 
Catullus, Villon, Curb fere. If less 
well-informed about sculpture and 
architecture, he was an enthusiastic 
propagandist for what ho thought 
was the best, in the Tempio at Rimini 
and the other Sacred Places of 
Europe. Here Mr Kenner has dono 
a great sen- ice to Pound’s renders by 
mapping these carefully and includ- 
ing many of them in the illustrations, 
which offer some compensation for 
the high price of this book, He does 
not make it clear that the background 
to the portrait of Rodenbach, which 
Pound seems to have remembered as 
Paris, is in fact Bruges. 


Milton, lay huuviiy on the eight- 
centh-ceulury poet, Ihe novelists 
were able to free themselves from it. 
'theirs was a new form, unclassified 
by the tradition, which discarded 
stale conventions by checking them 
against life, and which resisted rules, 
despite Fielding’s efforts to provide 
It with a respectable theory of Ua 
own. 

Indeed, it occasionally seems (.lint 
Professor Bate it wells too exclusively 
on the oppressiveness of the past, 
and the psychological imagery 
which underlies much of his discus* 
sion Implies that he thinks of it as b 
dead weight uf repression and inhi- 
bition against which each indiviihi.il 
must battle; the poct’a relation to 
the past Is essentially, for him, ono 


of conflict and neurosis. “In n 
deeply disturbing way ", he says, 
" the features of the dead parent 
. . . seemed to be settling info a 
countenance more like that of tho 
ancestor, almost — to tho mid 18th 
century poet— -the parental and Hut 
ancestral seemed to be linking arms 
as twin deities looming above Itim." 
Towards the end of Utc book, in an 
even more Freudian manner, tho 
past becomes u taboo : " To reduce 
lhal taboo to size, to get ourselves 
out of this self -created prison, to 
henl or overcome this needles* self- 
division, has been the greatest single 
problem for modern art." The critic 
here has become the analyst. Profes- 
sor Bate discerns the Njvnptoms ot 
nourotfc confusion which load tlio 
arte to recoil into a corner like an 
uiitistlc child; “The arH stutter und 
stagger, pull back into paralysis and 
Indecision before such a conflict of 
demand .“ This view of Bio history 
of art is a little odd, buL Professor 
Bate tactfully docs not press it cm 
us, so that it In no way Interferes 
with his excellent individual discus- 
sions of — among others — Dryden, 
Pope, Johnson, Goethe, Wordsworth 
and Keats. 

As this is an English edition, it Is 
surprising that it has been thought 
necessary to in Form us that “the 
publisher of CowpcrVt The Task 
made a profit of £10,000 (almost 
S3 00 ,000 in present purchasing 
power). Longman gave Tom Moore, 
for Lal/a Rookh, what would now 
amount to $50,000. , . . ” ; and 
although Professor Bate Blanks the 
Kunsthuus jn Zurich for permission 
to reproduce FUseii’s drawing of 
” The Artist Moved by the Grandeur 
of Ancient Ruins ", no reproduction 
of it appears in the book. 


Law, Order, and Liberty In 
South Africa . 

A. S. Mathews 

A critical analysis ot South Afrlea'i 
controversial interna) security 
legislation, this book is mere than 


a descriptive legal study. In Part i 
the author reassesses tne'naiure 
end importance 'of the Ruled Lew 


SB the foundation of free and Just ■ 
societies. ! In Pert H he measures 
the Internet sbcurKy laws of South 
Afrioa against the principles 
discussed In Part I. and in relation 
tothB unique social and priffleU 
background of that country. 
CaWornia- 3f0 pages £6 r 75 


Comparative Methods In Sociology 
Essays on Trends and Applications 
Edited by Ivan Valller 
The contributors to this volume are 
David Apter.Taioolt Parsons, 
Guenther Roth, Nell Smalser, Guy 
Swanson. Ivan Vallier, Sidney Verba. 
R. Stephen Werner, and Morris : 

■gel ditch, dr. : The nine essays are 
grouped under the headings : 1. 
Early strategies of comparison ; 2. 
General theory and comparative 
research : and 3. Systematic • 

P rocedures and applications. Thera 
; also a selected bibliography of 
comparative studies, • , j 
California 474 pages £6.65 


Viator . 

Medieval and Renaissance Studies 
Volume I1 1971 ' 

Published annually tinder the 
auspices of the Centre for Medieval 

Wafer embraces all aspects ql the 
petted between late Antiquity and 
AD 1600. It Is concerned not only . > 
with problems Internal tp the West, 1 1 
but also with relations among the 
West. Byzantium, Islam, the SlavB, 
end me various Jewish and Christian 
groups. 

California 308 pages, llluslraled 
£6.40 


Enjglartd In the Bettors lion and 
Early Eighteenth Century 
; Essays on. Culture and Society 
Edited by-H. T, Swedenborg, Jr, 

. The contributions include an 
examination ot the casual assumption 
of the universality of Classical . 

■ learning in the era ; a discussion 
of Swift’s Tale of a Tub : an essay 
on two hitherto unpublished poOms 
by Pope ; an examination of the 
- relationship between verbal arid 
visual sal ire ; a survey ol the 
deplorable state of medical 
education end practice ; and an 
eq&ayon Hogarth’S theory and 
■. technique. 

: Cafltornfa 261 pages. Mustratad 

£4M ■ ■ ■,.=• 
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London’s termini, is it the end? 


INDUSTRY 


Digging for the roots of conflict 


JOHN IlhT.IMMA N : 
l.undmA Historic Railway Sint ion* 
Phi uogra pits hy 1 1 >li n 
J2t»pp. A 3. 50. 

A Pictorial lllshiry of English 

Architecture 

J 1 2pp. 15. 

John Murray. 

The termini of uur near-bankrupt 
milwityt arc. .is is now well known, 
built on goldmines; new Euslon 
awaits a goldmine overhead in l he 
shape of a giant office- block. This 
look ill sixteen l.ondon stalions by 
Sir John Betjeman and liis photo- 
grapher, lohn Ciay. could he their 
last at three of ihcin : London Bridge, 
Bhiek friars, and Broad .Street all 
.seem overripe for development. Kail- 
way economies may ensure that if 
any London termini survive (lie next 
ten years they will he beneath some 
new topless tower of Seifert opulis 
designed apparently for subnormal 
people who must squat on the floor 
and be lulled hy canned music. 

Meanwhile, “looking at stations ”, 
Sir John writes, “can be a* diverting 
ns looking at old ciui relies ". Both 
author and photographer use eccle- 
siastical terms ; " double aisles, 

vaults, naves, spandrels, capitals, 
KtilMcaf carving". This metaphor 
could be extended ; British Railways 
have (licir Thomas Cromwells and 
Dow&ings who take a puritanical de- 
light in stripping off superfluous orna- 


ment. replacing woodwork and 
stained glass with plastic, and brick- 
ing up Art Nouveau doors, disciples 
of that nameless arch -vandal who de- 
creed that Muslim's memorial to the 
Stephensons and their workmen 
should be losr tor ever. British Kail's 
pleasure in removing visible signs of 
ils past history may be due, says ‘he 
author, to an ' old- fashioned with-it- 
ry. of the lOStk". hut I lie mentality 
which can sell Victoria’s clock to 
America would break any spit it left 
among rail workers and passengers. 

Stations are the people who use 
them, as well as Inins and buildings. 
Mr Gay's camera has caught some 
passengers unaware : so has Sir 

John’s ohscniinl eye. Liverpool 
Street is tor “ Scandinavians, county 
people and Mast Anglian vicars who 
travel second class": Waterloo 

knows “ schoolboys, soldiers and 
mental patient* 1 '- Only City clerks 
can (iiicl their way about London 
Bridge: “foreigners and poor 

whiles " gel hopelessly lost in the 
underground passage* of King's 
Cross. “Oily men come up to Vic- 
toria from Bright on. Sussex and Sur- 
rey smoking after- break last pipes'’: 
while Paddington is “ popular witJi 
(he Welsh who >ccm so often to be in 
trains '\ 

The Continental habit of strolling 
about, eating and drink ntu in termini 
1ms. alas, never, spread to London, 
but Sir John linds other pleasures 
— “Elevenses” in a little Edwardian 
baroque tearoom at Liverpool .Street, 


lunch at the Great Pastern Hotel, a 
banquet in Colonel Edis's Abereorn 
Rooms : Sunday tea among the palms 
uf Knowles's Clrosvenor Hole! might 
he added, but avoid a ceilain “ garish 
bar" at King's Cross--*' this little 
gem is for executives 
Some stations have distinctive 
smells- “sweat and used clothes at 
Muslon ”, "the pleasant smell of a 
changing room after games" in the 
Drain between Waterloo and the 
Bank. A jaunt from rcnchurcli 
Street to the end of Southend pier 
and back “ between mid-day and Ica- 
t inic ” is rcconi mended : or from 
J-loJhnrn to Black friars - -where you 
can ask for a ticket to Si Petersburg 
ur Baden-Baden t whose names are 
ent in the brickwork outside), and 
you will he directed to Victoria. 

Scott's Midland Hotel at St Pan- 
eras is a European tour do force on 
the Neuschwaiinstein scale, but Lon- 
don has no monumental stations like 
Milan or Luzern: and no modern 
buildings of the quality of Rome. A 
cool architectural look reveals Vic- 
toria. Waterloo and London Bridge 
as an odd accretion of buildings pul 
up by the old rival groups. Cannon 
.Street's mighty brick walls have 
almost been hacked away; the origi- 
nal skyline of Charing Cross hotel 
lias been shorn oil', ihoiinli ils interior 
is still line ; Baker Street has lost, 
most of its Edwardian decor from 
the springtime of Mctroland. re- 
corded in verse by the author, flic 


Boom and blitz 


KENNETH RICHARDSON with 
ELIZABETH HARRIS: 

Twentieth-Century Cot entry 

3K0pp. City of Coventry with Mac- 
millan. 0-50 (paperback, £1.50). 

Asa Briggs's Victorian Cities proved 
that the history of cities, if well told 
could be as rewarding as that of coun- 
tries. Covemry, George Eliot's 
Middlcmarch and boom town of the 
Midlands, has a story worth telling. II 
Coventry is no longer " the i ana lick 
town “ it was *’ esteemed " when Celia 
Fiennes visited it in lf»V7, Covciitrians 
still show the radical and indepen- 
dent turn of mind .which led to Ihcir 
city’s remarkable growth over the 
past 100 years. 

Kenneth Richardson traces this 
growth from the 1850s when the 
i ibbon milkers and watchmakers 

began, to change Coventry front a 
declining wool town to an industrial 
city. Their small factories were often 
pressed into service when the bicycle 
boom hit Coventry in the L880s and 


1890s. Other booms followed: the 
car, the boniher. anil more recently, 
the tractor. 

Almost every well-known name in 
the car industry and in engineering 
appears in these pages: Daintier, 
Hillman. Herbert, Singer, Siddclcy, 
Routes, Whittle, Ferguson and 
Wcinslock. Mr Richardson notes the 
gradual shift of power front local 
landowners and paternalistic em- 
ployers who spent their lives at 
Coventry, taking part in ils local 
govern ill ent as a matter of course, to 
(he international consortia and the 
fnedcss men . who travel up from 
London for the duy with their brief- 
cases. Coventry’s clergy, loo. have n 
tradition of independence ; the post- 
war rebuilding of the cathedral was 
a triumph of their faith. The city 
has old-established schools, a new 
university nearby, and a new 
theatre. 

Coventry' is now twinned with 
several European cities, 'including 
Stalingrad -- or rather, Volgograd, 


where its name is still linked with 
l lie blit/, of November 14, 1940. Mr 
Richardson vividly describes the 
events or i liat chaotic night, and 
how problems of ic housing the pop- 
ulation and dispersal of fnclorics 
were met, 

Coventry has been fortunate in ils 
public savants: some, like Jack 
Jones of the TGWII, Arthur Ling 
the planner, and Sir Donald Gibson 
the architect, have made t’heir names 
on a largo stage. Those who lake 
local government for gi a tiled may 
he surprised that such mundane 
affairs as schools .mil housing, hos- 
pitals, shallow factories, squatters 
and immigrants, water and sewage, 
ring-roads mid the green hell be- 
tween Coventry and Birmingham, 
can be woven into a readable, even 
exciting narrative. Mr Richardson 
has done this ; his book is a tribute 
to hundreds of dedicated men and 
women in local government, indus- 
try and the church who have helped 
to make life in Coventry worth 
living. 




We’ve got 
something to 
show you 


...books, books,books from Japan 

• '=■ - k l ?g e n d5 ' childrens stories, trade, Industry, economy 

BeaotiYu l lyre produced jnd printed, books of Interest to all ages. 

' loon BookJVBok' Exhibition is open from 10 00 a m ta 


~ -JT r-- i w u.m. 

to Tuesday 26Ut September, Inclusive, 
, Closed Saturday aqd Sunday. 


JapauT^aeCenfi-o (JETRO) 

M/?S Bakar Street, London, WlHlAETal.phon.: 01.486 8751 




King's Ciuns facade i*> woitli princel- 
ing: si' are Meneluireh Si reel and 
Marylehone as the kind nt friendly 
anachronisms that make I undnn still 

worth li vina hi. And what amid he 
more fimclinnn! than ilic (rain-sheds 
at St I’aikTus. I iverponl Street and 
Paddington 7 

Twenty years ago the adjective 
" historic “ was seldom applied to 
post-1837 buildings: certainly not to 
l.ondon railway stations. These 
buildings, now almost the last visual 
record of Britain's great Railway 
Age, arc historic in .mother sense: 
they arc pari of the personal his- 
tories of millions of traxdlers from 
their schooldays through commit icr- 
hood until the hist train leaves for 
Brook wood cemetery. Paddington 
and Waterloo are associated with 
seaside holidays. King's Cross per- 
haps with a rare sleeper to Scotland, 
Victoria with a lirsi trip to the Con- 
tinent. For some people, stations 
bring hack wartime memories of 
evacuees, the black-out, embarkation 
leaves and good-byes. An older 
generation, passing through Charing 
Cross, may see ghosts of troop- 
trains leaving for the Western Front 
and others returning loaded with 
Blighty eases. 

Sir John pleads lor stale aid in 
helping to keep the best of what 
remains of I omlon stations. In war- 
time, feelings were numbed at the 
sight of a fine building in ruins, per- 
haps because -a bomber pilot pressed 
a button a second loo soon. Today, 
a crane swinging a leaden ball, moti- 
vated by the calculations of an 
absentee cost accountant, can 
crumble to dust ItHI years of history 
and n chunk out of our own lives 
almost sis quickly. Nostalgia may 
not help the balance of payments, 
but a policy which enforces 
" damnalio memoriae ’* could induce 
feelings of anarchy much more c\- 


The bishop’s piles 


L(jMltl) HVMAN i 


pensive in the lon 8Ul J 
t/vd society. This 

J Whin , d an cnur-Wfpp- Paperi'ack. 5<H»- 

well-illustrated book I 

I Him, LllDK K«-W»N- 

Ait l, , i tr , ,,re is bjyj „|«k^ 
art K ies printed in the Ir£>o Paperback. 6Up- 
W* klaga/jnc unfo-ff' 
headings from " Prtlw,p ljn1, 

■‘2Uih i’enUiry". ThditafiF BUM. with HETKU 
on pictorial”; lhefc®0AV and JOHN I1AMWAV ; 
elude a fine collection Rrhitiunx 
graphs, paintings, and , 

uur and black-und-uliite *|PPP- Binlliry Head, 
ileligltt fully, written 
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I'liTKR RANKIN: 

Irish Building Ventures uf the Earl 
Bishop of Derry 17.3(1- 1 HO! 

Mipp. £1.80. 

1‘, K. II. BHl'.AT it'. implicit : 

Historic Buildings, (I'rotips of Build- 
ings, Arens of Architectiinil fmpor- 
(tutcc in the Glens uf Antrim 
56pp. HOp. 

W. D. GIRVAN: 

Historic Buildings, Groups of Build- 
ings, Amts of Architectural Impor- 
tance In North Antrim, including the 
Towns of Portrush, Bully money and 
Bushmills 

51pp. 80p. 

Belfast: Ulster Architectural Herit- 
age Society. 


many of the Master'iy jmidy of strikes could fail to refer 
baxon villages were'fclq -nekneih to (lie disputes which 
settlements you &oe in r • 5 , , 

■niiya/inc photo^-'' f ■* <» " me ‘’"“if 
Decorated period “cmM feta'* P wls *° a standstill. I lie 
draw bridges down rorhq deck strike was h turning-point 
and serfs were less md British tnule-imion history and 
the comments on _ archils £j n recent weeks we have been 
_adapled the Renaisvuw,. 0IKC again that dockers are 

S'mcm”r of *1 * ° f 
a grand tour of Europe'! 

loriait architect “ for ?i we two Fontana paperbacks 
scaffolding ladder had h!> j very different from each other, 
if he found time lovidfc rtm deserves a wide readership, 
one of his new wofiT.il itospoili for the general reader 
tied his customers amlbi it style. It has been written as 
builders ", is contrast* (giftkhud Hyman is addressing 
modern architect, "brouA pelf primarily t«» the narrow world 
generation whose roman lit colleagues in university socio- 
in a future which debt# jy departments. Almost every page 
and expected tobcsoc&f naim nne or more source refer- 
ticiun, mathematician ariu oa-not, it should he noted, trade 
tier, as well ns public! otustt or employers, hut other 
ollieer between public ante tonics. And many of Mr lly- 
L-omhines of developed P j it ideas are presented within the 
lions to the illustrations a mark and with the jargon of 
by Nicholas Taylor sdtwii katic sociology. U is us if Mr 
general agreement 'Ban, despite his radical opinions, 
so far as the RoehnmptttD bit very dnlicult to break, away 
the Post OllicoTosvci.it tike conventions of his environ- 
would make ;i splendid ps 1 There is u place for this kind 
anyone who enjoys W4 1 Mint, but n is not in a popular 
Public Art Gallery ffiwck, 
open". f?!te hU style. Mr Hyman has 

Mdcu in covering must of the 
pul Inch and points of contro- 

f about industrial disputes. In 
tyrars the number of strikes has 
ttw, though many or them have 
wort. Mr Hyman discusses the 
*u number of industries, par- 


tieiilailv coal mining, and explains 
lunv it has come about. He puls the 
figures into perspective and compares 
them with those of working time lost 
because of industrial accidents, ill- 
ness and unemployment, lie also 
shows that strike figures are not the 
onlv valid index «*l the stale of in- 
dustrial relations in ait industry or 
undertaking. II strikes arc prevented 
without removing the causes o| un- 
rest the coullici m:iv be diverted into 
other I ■ >rms. such as absenteeism, 
high labour turnover, demoralization, 
or increased sickness and accidents. 

Mr llyiuan's eenhal argument is 
that conflict is generated hy the basic 
structure ol industry itsell. Presum- 
ably he would attribute most of the 
blame to private ownership, though 
he is certainly not lavourable to- 
wards what he describes as the stale 
capitalist societies of I 'astern Fu rope. 
Strikes, he argues, are within the 
present system “ unlikely to yield sub- 
stantially cither to manipulation or 
to legislation ". It is far from clear, 
however, what kind of industrial sys- 
tem ami structure he hclicxcs to be 
necessary. He hides his ideas behind 
such ugly phrases as the “politicisa- 
tion of industrial conflict " ami 
" transcending the conventional defi- 
nitions '' ot worker activity by raising 
" their struggles to a new level or 
rationality ", 

With Dockers David Wilson makes 
his mark as a very competent indus- 
trial writer. It is extremely iufoi- 
mative, it embodies a high standard 
of research, and the I'.icts have been 
woven into .1 readable narrative 

Port employment has always been 
o vc 1 shadowed by two great evils: 

unemployment, and casual labour. It 
was 110 I until the Second World War 
that there was any real security in 
the docks. The number of men .seek- 
ing work far exceeded the amount of 
work available. Mr Wilson records 
that even in the prosperous years 
immediately be lore the First World 
War more I ban 27,(iOO men regularly 
attended the I iverponl daily call lor 
no more tli.m I s.iicki jobs. Vhlually 
no one worked a lull week. Nearly 
three quarters of the nun wore work- 
ing three or tour days u Week mid 
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" Let its steeple and spire make it the 
visible as well as the Established 
Church. ... Make the County of 
Derry look like a gentleman, though 
so few condescend to live In it." 
Frederick Augustus Hervcy. Earl of 
.Bristol and Bishop of Derry, I* a 
familiar figure of eighteen th-ccrtlury 
annals. , He is— among many other 
things— one of the most remarkable 
of all bat Issonw ties ; yet it seems that 
Peter Rankin’s book, the second in 
a series of monographs on subjects 
connected wilh Irish architectural his- 
tory to be published by the Ulster 
Architectural Heritage Society, is the 
first to Purvey this side of him in any 
. detail. Though he spent much 
lime on the Continent and some in 
England, the Ear] Bishop was no 
absentee prelate; he look delight in 
his Irish estates and built two im- 
mense houses, as well :is haying a 
large hand in. a dozen new churches. 
, . Aini, of the great houses DotathUl is 
1 now a roofless ruin, and Ballyscullion 
: has gone completely. The latter was 
, a nearly circular house— u form re- 
; pea.tcd.Jn thf Bishop's last great 
: ou ddirig venture, Jckworth in Suffolk, 
which, though not finished in his life- 
■ tinte, survives intact from .its com- 
. . , pleilqn a.fewi jieaf& after his death. A 
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Is a dentist ; Lord (Jiiinlhorpe would 
liko to become a racing cominciua- 
tor; l ord Drogheda sometimes sells 
eggs to the Muff of the Financial 
Timex; Lord Liverpool is a beat 
drummer, formerly with a group 
called the Black Sheep ; I ord Sotil- 
btiry is a ! lindu holy man ; and Lord 
Long is au ex -expert in landscape 
gardening. 

Perhaps this information could be 
iixelul to the mythical American seek- 
ing 10 icL up a firm called Kent-a- 
Pecr. but to carry conviction sumo 
greater measure of accuracy is uNu 
needed. There are a few errors which 
can easily be recti bed in future edi- 
tions, Lord Marks a hereditary, 
nut a life, peer: Lord Carnarvon is 
not and never hu* been h member 
or steward of the Jocko Club; 
Lord Ladoga n is a present and not a 
former member al it ; the Angld- 
Portugucsc Bank of which Lord 
Davidson was a director i- not a 
subsidiary of (he Banco Nuciuiutl 
IJJtrcniarino (it is correctly described 
in Lord Monck ton’s entry) ; Viscount 
dc I'fsle. correctly dc^crilicd as the 
viscount, created in 1956, is in 
same sentence described as sue- 
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. ceeding (lie 6ih viscount in 1945. fn 

®wt«Ct-rfo not a fact it say* a good deal fur Mr Roth’s 
xmighiening' statistic, research star? that in a volume of 
■ y np ■tndlwttjpo of more than fton pagev which has taken 
lto^ ■ , some ten years to produce the errors 

WftgenfTV — assiduous apparent at a cursory glance are of 
CoSil rKO L sip w,{um| ts. ;t trivial nature. 

^ Uiat r n 1C | r» hta t* 1 " However, there Is a. sentence in 
' S ® y er ; car n » inlroduciiun which is not simply 

ty* heir’’«i - r -4i 0ed Lord completely errmicous but dramatic- 
■* ' ?t*. ‘O uke of ally misleading. Mr Roln Wfiies: 

liln nr* 0 "*,.** ” kUlhnt^ «... - . 


the rest for even less. The duikers 
h’uglil for work within au einploy- 
nicnl .system ihai bred corruption 
and brutality. H was lit Ur wonder 
that 1 hr Sliaiv inquiry alter the HrM 
World Wat spoke of the dnuorali/- 
iiig system ot casual labour. 

I hi fortunately, the early attempts 
al deviisiiali/alimi were olleii linked 
with anli-tuiioitism. Smiie employers 
ilioiielii Hint if they eonld oiler poi- 
niiiiteiil eiuployiueni in mmiic ol the 
dockers they could break their 
loyally to theii unions. The suspi- 
cion that permanent employment 
might be used 10 undrimine solida- 
rity still lingers in the docks. 

in the Second World War. when 
Finest Bevtn was Minister of 
I a hour, the dual principles of regis- 
tration and employincMil of or main- 
tenance for registered dockers were 
introduced. Further advance came 
wilh (he dock labour scheme after 
the war. The employers and the 
unions jointly controlled recruit- 
ment. dismissals, and discipline. But 
union ollicials on disciplinai} boards 
fouinl it dillicult to maintain (he con- 
fidence of their members. More- 
over. this was when the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union was led 
hy Arthur Donkin, whose authori- 
tarian style did not make for good 
relations with the rank and file. 
Many of the employers also were 
reluctant to extend good will nnd 
cooperation to the dock labour 
scheme, resenting the curtailment of 
(heir traditional managerial rights. 

It was not until tirst Frank Cousins 
ami then Jack Jones took over the. 
leadership ot the Transport amt 
General Workers’ Union Yltiil serious 
etlorts were made to rctorm the 
structure of (he union. The machi- 
nery was made more democratic, 
provision was made for the election 
of shop stewards and their integra- 
tion into the union, and more was 
done to consult the dockers them- 
selves. Mr Jones, in particular, has 
never wavered in his belief that it 
is lor tlie men themselves to lake 

decisions on important mailers. 

The development of container* in 
(he l*WK brought a new clmllciigo to 
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courage.. Sarmu 
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fftwyeis and .iCcunatanU gnt to work. 
'■)' the next year those who had a visible 
npoubfe income u( over £100,000 had 
been viiiuxlis tiaKed-r -gt least fojdt af 
tfaoiaX amlkHUtv, jti'i.v eiiBwjrfJ. 

J.i-'i j-jj ; :j;;r • r - 1 


the purls. I ahour product i\ it v began 
to rise rapidly. In I 1 ) 50. fur example, 
about KUO Inns ot cargo were handled 
per 111:111 per ycai : by l‘>7» this had 
risen to more than 2.5ito tons per 
man pci year. ( ontaiuers icipiired 
fewer men limn traditional methods, 
ami they also made it possible to 
take away work formerly done by 
the dockets and have il done for 
lower wages because containers eon Id 
h<* packed and 1111 packet I in places 
outside the ports. There tvcie .ihni.il 
1 25.H00 dockers at the end of tho 
First World W:u. amt just under 
811,000 wlien the dock In hour sclieme 
was introduced ; by l‘»7ll die reqis- 
lered labour force had .shrunk to 
just over 40.000. 

In the United States there are 
agreements to reserve for dockers the 
right to pack and unpack containers 
within a 50-miic corridor uf all the 
Atlantic ports. It .seems likely that 
something on similar lines will be 
evolved in Britain following the 
Jones-Aldinyton report. Neither the 
American nor the British scheme 
seeks to prevent a niunuluctnrcr from 
packing und unpacking his own con- 
tainers. The purpose of the schemes 
is to discourage other operators 
carrying out traditional port work on 
contract a way from pun areas. 

It has never hceu easy to secure 
coordinated action throughout Bri- 
tain’s ports. T hey nil have (heir spe- 
cial features, and arc aflcctcd in 
iliflcrenl ways by trade fluctuations 
and even by the seasons, and there 
have been a wide variety of wage 
payment systems. There have been 
several unions organizing port wor- 
kers mul a very large number of 
separate employer^. As late as I960 
there were approximately 1.501) reg- 
istered employers lor 7(),<XK) regis- 
tered dockers. 

Mr Wilson's book should he rend 
ns mi excellent Introduction to Hie 
whole problem of the Rritich docks, 
nnd may do something to solve it, 


In fact sueccsslvo I. a hour Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer had no ditll* 
cully in clobbering the very rich by 
increasing rates of surtax and capital 
gains tax and by introducing forms 
of special contribution applicable to 
high tax payers; moreover in view 
of the preliminuiy trumpeting that 
heralded the budget of 1965 it is 
scarcely surprising that those con- 
cerned were quick to seek means of 
mitigating ils effects. The aggrega- 
tion of childrens income wilh that 
of their parents wax left until 1968 
when the Chancellor turned his 
attention to the desire of people to 
pay ihcir grandchildren's school fees 
without thereby adding to (heir own 
children's tax burdens. This was a 
measure aimed not at the very rich 
but at middle-class families: it did 
not have any noticeable effect on 
The happy few with "a visible dis- 
posable income' of over £100,000". 

Let us add ono entry seemingly 
omitted: 

liMSWORTH, 5th Earl, of Blaudings 
Ca-itlc, Shropshire. 

Born 1884, succeeded 1907. 

Heir: hun Frederick Thrcepwood. 

Ex-President Shropshire Agricultural 
Show. 

President: Market Blanding* Fat 
Stock Show, Pig division. 
British Legion, Market 
Blendings branch. 

Chairman : Etnsworlh Estate* Ltd. 

Director: Blendings Property fnc 
(Nassau based real estate 
company). 

Inherited 1907 large -agricultural 
estates in Shropshire, recently trans- 
ferred to above-mentioned companies. 

Shareholder : Burm ah Oil Co. : 

The final entry la the one that damns 
him; if Mr Roth's friends attain 
power they will know what sort of 
perxun they are up against and how 
to dcUlVffb him. ., . . :• 1 - 

J- -r,. *■. < I ■’ -V '■ - -:‘s ! ■»= 


From the other side of the fence, 
wluiL do directors think ot the pros- 
citi Male of industrial relations add 
of the provisions of the Industrial 
Rein 1 ions Act 7 George Bull lliouglit 
il would be useful to rind out. and 
that the best way to go about it 
would be to ask a number of direc- 
tors lor their views. The findings of 
these interviews are contained in 
1 /ulu \ir ml Relations. Bin 011 c of Ihu 
111:1111 problems ol a book of this kind 
is that the interviewees tend lu speak 
mainly for the record ; they say thB 
obvious. They arc 011 the whole lib- 
end and forward-looking ; they 
favour collective bargaining and ack- 
nowledge that, whatever the provi- 
sions of the law, companies must 
look primarily to tile'll - own policies 
for the solution of their industrial 
relations problems. 

Must nf the direct on interviewed 
were broadly sympathetic to the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations 
Act, though a number of them ex- 
pressed misgivings about particular 
aspects. For example, they felt that 
although there might he good philo- 
sophical arguments against the union 
shop they nevertheless saw its prac- 
tical Advantages. Also, n number of 
the direct ■or.s expressed Iheimulves 
strongly in favour of not getting in- 
volved wilh the law when dealing 
with their industrial relations prob- 
lems. One view expressed was (hut 
the presumption of legal on force - 
ability for written collective agree- 
ments might encourage all concerned 
10 insist that agreements were mu 
intended to be legally enforced. 

One cheering feature revealed by 
this book is that more and mure 
companies arc coming to recognize 
that industrial relations deserve regu- 
lar attention in the boardroom, li 
t his hook encourage* more com 
patties 10 follow this bond it will 
make n modest contribution to (tic 
development of hotter industrial rela- 
tioiix iu Itrituiu. 


The Voyage 
of lhc Challenger 


ERIC LINKLATER 

35 colour nail 176 black and white illustrations all reproduced from 
tho original photographic and artistic record*. 'Hie centenary nf tlm 
first oceanographic uxplormiun celeb ruled in ft fantastic book til Hi has 
Something in il fur everybody— the life in (he oceans, stmngc counlrlofl, 
unknown people, adventure all round tho world nnd a grunt scientific 
Uinmph. Illustrated £5 net 

Palestine Papers 1917 1922 

Seeds of Conflict 
DOREEN INGRAMS 

The Bulfour Declaration sows the seeds or the pros wit Arah-Tsnoll 
conflict, Brief linking note* only allow the record* to speak fully for 
then [solves, pinna# aplnr and a map £3.25 net 

Ail Essay on Malta 

NIGEL DENNIS 

Illustrated by Osbert Lancaster 1 , 

A spirited, : caddiil account of an Island that cab be' described as a 
microcosm of history. Brilliant teal rnutohed by 'Osbert Ljuicattur'k 
penetrating drawings. £1.75 net 

First Paperback Edition 

Sailing to Byzanliitm 

An Architectural Companion i . 

OSBERT LANCASTER. . 

Byzantine architecture ugaintt Its historical background. Travellers to 
cuusical Eottern Europe are Well catered for but sinoi the by&tttlne 
impinges everywhere on the cMsicut iht/e is a great lined for a guide 
such as this. ’The perfect travelling companion, witty, lucid and well- 
informed.’ Daily Telegraph, ’ . fUnstrateJ Cl tut 

The Old Testament 
lor Modern Readers 

D. B. Ji CAMPBELL 

author of The ' Synoptic ' !1 vs pelt 

Reverence for the Bibfe sorneiirbw prevents a real tindenmndinq nf it. 
This book Is designed For the reader wh o is prepared (0 stud> it iibieti- 
ively acd persistcfiily. £1.30 «,■* 

JOHN MURRAY 
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“ Lurry ;ige ucciK its nun \ jew nf 
history Geoffrey H.irr;iwlon^h 
wrctlt: in • in ,/ Chamtinu 

World. '1 he i.]iicsliiiii is. henv lung ami 
how frequent is ;m aye'.' Turning- 
ritinls in history used in he f.iirly 
rnrt. I>ul in ihe p,-isl two eeniurios 
they h:ive multiplied and aavIciMtol, 
like everything else. The Amcrieim 
War nf Independence was a turning- 
point ; s« u.is the French Revolu- 
tion ; mi was ihe defeat nf Napoleon ; 
and even in 1S2I i lie world's great 
age began anew, as wc know from 
Shelley. Ii hegaii again in IK4K, 
according in Karl Marx ; and it took 
all the powerful determination of 
Qlieen Victoria to prevent any inrtre 
turniny-puiiits in her lifetime. In the 
present century ihcre win be no 
question that an age enefed In 1914, 
and vet another began in 1945. The 
latter was the one signalled hy Pro- 
fessor Hurra dough when lie said that 
the time had conic for "a new alti- 
tude tt» history and a reconsideration 
of all the assumptions we have 
made about history With this view 
Paul Johnson, a brilliant journalist 
and no mean scholar, would cer- 
tainly agree; but it looks as if he 
wants yet another turning-point in 

It is perhaps common ground to- 
day that there is no such thing as 
objective history (except for Marx- ■ 
ists). Those who believe (lie con- 
trary, like Arnold Toynbee, arc 
really only asking us to accept llieir | 
• private subjectivity as objective. Ail r 
history has a context and a point of i 
view, however carefully concealed, f 
Mr Johnson makes no bones about 1 
it. His context is explicit in the sub- { 
title: “From Roman Occupation to 
European Entry ”. This is the hist- 
ory of relations between the British I 
Isles and the continent of Europe. It i 
is tantalizing as well as brilliant, be- f 
cause it is only towards the end that / 
he reveals how strongly anti- Euro- I 
peun lie is himself. He starts with ihe < 
uncommitted purpose of making " a •' 
worthwhile comment on the present a 
predicament of the English'*, ex- r, 
ploring their history, relating past o 
and presem, projecting the future, w 
Hut his commitment gradually he- w 
comes plain ; he is an elitist, a social- li 
ist. a Catholic, an iiiieHcclu.il, and E 
a nationalist. Not since Wells and a 
i hextorron. bulb of whom arc to be w 
included in his literary ancestry, has li 
an amateur historian written so per- lii 
eeptivcly of his country; though. St 
alas, also inconclusively. m 

Thr Offshore f .danders has a I) 
beautifully constructed dual theme. Ill 
.which may be compared to a system bi 
of cycles and epicycles. The .main 
cycle describes the relationship of si, 
England and Euriific, rotating in 
between file diametrical extremes of *■ 
total involvement and total divorce. “ 
Superimposed on its periphery is n es 
*/“* “f Internal revolutions, all 0 f is 
which have one characteristic in se 
common: everyone taking part in th 


The coming of the age 

of Pelagius 


k them was tiying mil to move Inr- 
if Wards to something new, but to move 
e backwards to an imaginary traili- 
e lion. The milfcnniuin of English 

0 revolutionaries always lay in the 
I, past. It will be remembered dial 
e even Shelley, after proclaiming that 
- die world’s great age begins anew. 

1 added in order to avoid any possible 

■ misunderstanding: “The golden 

i years return.'* So it was with Magna 
farts*, with ihe Pc a. sun Is’ Revolt, with 
fhc Reformation, with the Civil War. 
with rhe Grciu Reform Kill: all 
were attempts to restore ihe " perfect 
constitution *' which the people had 
once enjoyed, but which Mr John- 
son calls an “illogical shambles". 
Oven the scion Lille revolution which 
began in i he sixteenth century had a 
similar purpose : 

Bacon was Englishman enough io sup- 
pose that this triumph of man over 
nature would be a recovery of pasi 
felicity— the scientific revolution would 
u*n so much project mankind into the 
future, a* abolish Ihe cons cq nonces id 
the Fall, and restore to the children of 
Adam (who were, of course, essentially 
English) their lost hirthrighi. 

It will be uuticed that Mr Johnson 
talks habitually of the English rather 
than ihe British. Thi.s is deliberate, for 
his nationalism is of narrow scope. 
Although he quotes with approval 
Professor Burraclough s llisiniv in a 
Changing World, with its plea' for a 
new view of history, he rejects the 
assumption (hat it must be a iinivers.il 
rather than a national view. He is 
concerned neither with the whole 
world, like Professor Toynbee, nor 
with ihe English-speaking peoples, 
like C hurchill. He regards the British 
Empire us a short-lived, tangential 
aberration. His theme is '* the peoples 
who have occupied the land we call 
England Thus he is comparatively 
hide interested in ihe Welsh, the 
Scots, and the Irish, who have re- 
mained distinct; hut he includes the 
Danes and the Normans as well as 
the Anglo-Saxons, because l hey have 
been assimilated, 

There is n no doubt intentional 
sign ilion nee in the fact that Ihe honk 
includes two short appendixes - 
*’ The Danes and the English " and 
*' Cromwell and Ireland The first 
establishes, fitter alia, that Johnson 
is a name of Danish derivation ; ills 
second, that Cromwell's treatment of 
the Irish has been badly mlsreprescn- 


PAlll. JOHNSON : 

'Hie Offshore Islanders 
•Jfihpp. Weidenfefd ai 


Nieolson 


led. Cromwell is among Mr John- 
son's favourite heroes. Most o| ihe 
stories u> his ili.scrcdii are lielilinus. 
il seems, and ail entirely new view 
of him is (o be .substituted, depicting 
him as the founder of the scientific 


impressive learning and sophist ica- 
linn. which are not io he taken lightly 
merely because Mr Johnson carries 
them lightly himself. Bin inevitably 
■such ail imeoniprooiising view of 
English hislory leads him into para- 
doxes. Running through the whole 
story is his conception of what he 
calls Anglicanism, which is one that 
could perhaps only be held hv a 
patriotic Catholic. Io Mr Johnson 
Anglicanism is not simply a branch 


revolution and Ihe life and soul of of the Christian community. Indeed 
counlrv-house names. u.k... u.. ..r J . 


count ry-housc parties. 

Mr Johnson's history, as well as 
being Angloeenlric. is also uncom- 
promisingly black and while. There 
arc good things and bad things, good 
kings and bad kings, almost as cate- 
gorically distinguished as in /(toft ami 
AH Thai, though of course identified 
by different criteria. On the whole 
Hie good are those that insulated 
England from Europe, and l I k* bud 
those that involved them together, 
cither in peace or war. 

, U.‘>«d kings mid queens include 
william 1, Henry II. John, Edward 
V. Henry VII and VIII. and Eliza- 
beth I (the best of all), tinod com- 
moners are Cromwell ami Milton. 
Brougham, Gladstone and Baldwin. 
Their merits arc not of course iden- 
tical. bin all pm England first. 1 lie 
bad include all ihc Stuarts and 
Queen Victoria, together with Beekcl. 
Walpole. Burke, Cusllcreagli. Wel- 
lington and Edward Grey (who has 
"the sombre distinction of having 
inflicted more damage on the English 
people than any other man in llieir 
history "). The errors of these men 
and women are again diverse, hut in 
essence they lay in a failure lo see that 
England's destiny was that defined by 
Shakespeare's basic English Bastard. 
Philip l-'aiilcoiihridge: 

C'niiif iIil- three comers of Hu- ssniki in 
.And we slinll shock l lu-m. Nought shut] 

. make ik iKe. 

It T.ilgliiilil to itself tin h-n| hm rme 

Eur Mr Johnson the iirgnnieut is the 
same whether Ihe three corners of 
the world come in arms or hearing 
gilts like American dollars, papal 
supremacy, or European unity. 

This thesis is worked nut with 


when he thinks of it as a Church, 
he seems particularly io dislike it, 
especially in the nineteenth century. 
Nor is it a heresy which came intn 
being in the sixteenth century because 
nf Ihc matrimonial troubles of Henry 
VIII. There was already, according 
to Mr Johnson, an Anglican Church 
in existence, of which sovereigns 
before Henry VIII claimed in effect 
io be head (for example. Henry !i 
and Henry V). liven Mary I was 
mice lo he seen nodding approval ai 
a sermon on ihe primacy of England 
within the universal Church. Angli- 
canism. then, is a point of view rather 
thim a sect, and it applies more 
widely than to religion. Its cliar.ic- 
lerisiicx are stability, com prom iso. 
individualism, relaxation, flexibility, 
leasonahlcness. When Mr Johnson 
is cross with his fcllow-countr vmen 
as he sometimes is. In- calls il "con- 
structive hypocrisy *’ or ” mindless 
common-sense " More generally, lie 
identifies it with Pclagianisni. 

Mr Johnson’s devotion to Pelagius 
is one of his must outer!. lining quirks. 

I lie name appears m Hu- lie Jr i.t the 
first chapter, and recurs again and 
again. William or Ockham and Wy- 
elifwcre Pelagians : the Relinniaiion 
was Pelagian; Gladstone and Bald- 
win were honorary Pelagians ; behind 
all the events in English liistniy "lies 
the enigmatic, mock inn smile of Pel- 
agius ” ; and to the present day it 
behoves ihe “ eoniinenlalisl minor. 
i»V "■ W by Edward Heath, to relied 
lliai " perhaps the spirit of I'elugius 
is not yet dead ”. It seems almost un- 
fair to point out the inconsistency in- 
herent in Mr Johnson's agreeable jrn 
f/V.v/jr/7. Pelagius hi nisei t was 

anything hut an Englishman. Accord- 
ing to sonic he was a Welshman called 


Mors;,", according 
•"caning IrKhmaS' 
:l ’|c camion, Mr 
l,r,llsh - which i. 

"I Ihc word, n'^' 

ih. Mclili-rnrnran ivorlj,-'' 

'!' h.'i'>i,l,vc is| ; ,„dv Hi t' 

; , ""sireil .in 

I ic inlli.tfiKv of irccnjJipV 

‘J, Kr;lre "i I’nvnrin . 
JV" 1 J ,ls »* popular in C. 
England. It infected ft 

c liiirch in , hc 
emerged in France, in ' ^ 
Fvtor A behind, 
i,lk : r l> ^ | ayiuss d«.ih. Vj 
'••ms own Pelagian vfcj 
certainly he condemned 

m <0 I n,L ‘ b »l ikey must 

Kmi as | * ,r,id ® kio *««ii 

'There is nu reason why i 
ceeentrieiiy. which ise*^ 
led. should detract fremilmj 
Ihe book, both in cnlertaiHru 
in instruction. An idk^wr^i 
point has enabled Mr John^i* 
iracl a great deal of new idi 
lion lo add to the cmj 
account of English, or Rriinkt' 
even if the presentation y, 
veils inconsistency ,md iheA 
sions are sometimes duku 
i »sei I la I ion lu-hVLX*n insuler. 
continental ism. though ow* 
fied for Ihe sake of djntj.p 
an aecomniodaling frnmewa. 1 : 
prodigious mass nf 
detail. T hat the final upshti 
appointing is chiefly duty 
splendid promise uf iht* 
cliapters. Mr Julinsoa w 
Ik* asking himself in the ud 
is happening to his beWw 
and riiuling no ;«! 
optimistic or pessimistic. 

I le detests the aristocHty^i 
pairs of ihe working daw ft 
set va live Parly is execrate s 
I ahour Parly a pullictie Ufl 
formula for the future hum 
escaping from Europe, 
liberalism, abolishing 
clubs and public schools 
the flow of pctrnogrjpb 
violence, extinguishing ptM- 
reforming eiluealimi. * 
is not far from comiiiitiiui^ 
fallacy which lie dcicctsso/ift 
in earlier generations, tliatfl 
mg backwards to u goldrm? 
past. ( lisiraelerislically. 
with a i|U«ilution from Mfli^ i 
lie calls “ the great Engk 
newal mid recovery . 
form he wants the knghj? 
sauce lo lake, there is nrtW 
arumnent to demousiraic. 1 ^ . 
he achieved only in Mit |lW 
in Europe. 


FRANCIS 

STEEGHIHIER 

Stories old True Stories 

others. I loved it . M. Wiggih. Sunday Times. 


Within the Pale 


TKRKNEH dc VKRK WHITE : 
The Anglo-lriiih 
293pp. Golluncz. £4. 


These Tacts seem to defy definition 
of the Anglo-Irish by racial origin 
nr religious denomination, hut at the 
beginning of his book Mr White says 


Who arc or th„ a„ i . ■ l., ! b: * 1 " J1! * ihc story unfolds it becomes 
hc Analulrish mercy singly evident that religious 
Terence de Vere While, who seeks differences were the ultimate divid- 
o answer hrs own quexUon by survey- mg line In fact his story seems (o 

IRQ I heir nmrnru nrlmiiL iW..i il* A ....... vhiuir tlvie n^i:. .rrr _ 


Macmillan £2-7$ 


To be republished this Chrlstm&s his great' 
biography of MAUPASSANT. u 


tnfi their history, admits (hat the name 
has come into general use only in 
mudern limes, “in Ireland to push 
the nnuve product, in England to 
dcunc ii distinctive contribution to 
English literature The inlcniiun oF 
nis book is to describe and classify 
these people who are unidemi/iable 
from English people and yet have 


snow that religious difference was a 
orluiinus division between the great 
fundowners and the labourers whom 
t bey t rented us serfs. The main course 
ot the book is a study of Protestant 
nationalists from Wolfe lone and 
Isaac- Huu through .Samuel F erguson 
and Parnell to the “ Jrish revival " oT 
Hytlc find- Lady Gregory. >'cats has 


rrrrrfrryi 
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A brilliant novel by a ••• 

14-year-old schoolgirl 

lANET KILBOVHNE 

Garland of the Resilin': 

■ The dramatic Ijfc of Richard III loidwiili sympathy und Insight ’ 

■■■ Mpo . V,; .'■•.'■V's/' ' ■•■■■ .-i- 


Claims In he irl«h ” u l i 3 . ,,u r luy Yeats has 

uivimzli about Wpllim,, S h, ! s "** P ,KLC<I ^ sequence at Ihe 

«!? arssf && ■ss < js 

: l h ll . rn “|T r Pm nation., lism to npnoint 

though : Burke wiig «f Norm-mTnd SiSont !‘ r,okMmai ? Tw ascendancy 
Catholic tiflL'k whfin tt, ■ Hn “ tfatlilions he was quite un represent a- 

S5k“2?s S'* i" «"imon“ n iih 

I re bind for ever at ■ ■ -rl and Burkc wiis genius.’* 

Mr White records ihcmunWicencTof Intc^est^Wfah/n^T S f Cm *° 

Huglr Laqo uhd Bernard shiuv f , , S-nS M ni ore closely, par* 

Dublin's art fealleriK-'.na^i L Th ^" Prior in the 

around, arridne ibo^’wlm speik'of in^h£' Si! 1 i : ' niJ . T ^ un,il ^ | Drummond 
Mic Anglp-IriS « aliens- Cr ® k s 'it ? SS?^' ta 

bonfasions.Mncc he rctinrds lhat “ Ihi S! fi4 *? U in DuWin who 

present, day : represent a lives dfih^ .l 0 lbe landowning peers 
Hncicnt ■ Irish: fnmfe are mh well 


and more violent action d 
irresponsible landlunh • 
His best chapter* 
Anglo-Irish social ^ 
and novels. Jonah Buiw 
Mfrria Edge worth P"*'® 
il exaggerated uv’counis 

aspects or the 
which are matched b> 
reminiscences of v 

who recall sp.irt. 
pilality. More b-' ante 
are drawn from 
nals of his L d 

from the aiihibiflgJW f p 
Gandon. the nrchitecr ^ 


page ai 

: ''V v., . . ^ tN.Jajgcr Another' 

■ ti- '* t I. . . ■ i .. • •• ' ■ ’ r '• . • i . • • 


finest public buiWmP;. 3 ^ 
Mr White iiMnWW- 
mingham’s" early a ■ j 
gdy does not f*** S 
record a Iriendl)' jjjl 

Anglu-fnsh .hfe 

young men with 
ihksin Unionist su^ 
decade before the ^ 
stead he overed^*^ 
advertising eccentrics ... 

Mahafiy. ...ubulj 
The story is ^11 
lire Often ihiiceuriiM’^ 
for Inslaiwc. (he n > ^ 

Anglo-Irish tnan « fci! 

tiorted ns a 

Hutcheson Pi^.’ 1 r ‘ ,wj ttf . j 
first name 

son ”, die Pelmege -^gjn i 

lies. arc or & 

r ^nnlKjiril ■* •' * L ■" 
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ainted but prolific 


, addincton i 

jtojaJ House of SfUttrf 

I* 430 np pins 25 illustrations. 
® j^ppplus 37 illustrations. 

fa Skillo n. £12.60 each. 

-wars after King James came 
a throne he is said to have been 
inlejKd at being given a copy of 
iarec. This showed that he 
Keoded fmm Brute, “the 
noble founder of the Britons ”. 
tool House of Smart Is not 
and with Brule, nor need we 
Stour beads with King Jnmes 1 s 
■ ancestors, such as Ban-chu (the 
farriorl or Flun-chu (the ruddy 
[jfi who were mischievously 
ijii by Round to bo akin to the 
Sra dynasty. Deserting King 
i's ancestors we must turn lo 
(ompany of the Walzcs, the 
brings, the Bergers, the Habs- 
£8, the Bragngnoles, the van 
the Bees, the Butters, and 
hearts of Leamington Spa. For 
Sol they all, in compnny with 
fezoBmi. Habsburg and Bour- 
Msttoded from Khig James? 
Kpkk our way through his dcs- 
hti-and there are some 15,000 
p-se are at times transported 
Sxiihyto the early chapters of 
[tok of Chronicles and recollect 
& ourselves lost in tho ramifica- 
toflbe sous of Tola and Uzzi. 
iilMiishmeiit at tho ramifica- 
o! (he Royal Houso of Stuart 
fj gives place to astonishment 
l unflagging resourcefulness of 


p unflagging resourcefulness of 
BAddiogton. We can well he- 
rn (he (ask has taken him ten 
Blbemnlods us that 50,000 
us mentioned In tho book be- 
ta dale of birth, death and 
19 Is included for each entry. 
1 of course received help from 
illh a European reputation for 
logical studies— to name Prince 
among mnny. But the 
wmes stand ns reminders of 
Wwiindcdncss and zeal of the 
G, for which all genealogists 
w lastingly grateful. 

WtH not be human nature for 
f» pick up tho books without 
fP^nng desire to sLirl on 
itor slips and omissions, fn- 
?. Addington specifically axks 
Pm pursuit of those trifles. 

he follows the Diction- 
WmdUhuraphy m<i many 
atwrllies in thinking that 
RJUs second son carried 

, sccond narac - U* 

i: 6 , f€w poreonages 
1 m Frederick— • 

who in turn 
Ljifjj lh « name to mark 
. Ia «2« III son-in- 
oE Bohemia. Mr 
1 nW 0 " who maiYied the 
ah uf^^h-RUdenhauscn is 
^Hunungton-Whileley; 

^uT?,^, Lancashire 

*0U l i?. a , y ^mmon 
•Wtte&f 8 work was 
-^^r^hvariant of his 
this h £ 3 « R'Idley should 
1 wr y the 

•thte S } S fwl « l heCon- 

I • ' naQ ^ae may bo 


puzzled by the birth-place of some 
of Lord Bruboumc’s children— 
"T’ernis near London "—or by Mr 
Wilt il will, who was born at Nany 
Brow RyduJ nml Houghrigg, which 
suggests that he was born in threo 
places ; those who know Words- 
worth’s country are proud of Lough* 
rigg. But Mr Addington will not 
mind these comments, which merely 
show that his hook has been read 
with attentive enjoyment. 

The easy-going render will, 
of course, pine fur an index, 
though reflection will show that this 
would have been an impossible 
task. The persons are grouped 
in families with a chapter to 
each family— eleven in the first 
volume, and eight in the second. 
Once the reader has mastered 
that each generation is marked by 
consecutivo Roman numerals in the 
margin, the pursuit of an individual 
becomes possible. Bastards are ex- 
cluded, though it seems that Mr Ad- 
dington has in mind a further work 
to include the illegitimate children 
of Kings Charles II and James II, 
and all their descendants. An excep- 
tion is made to this where bastards 
were legitimized by tho subsequent 
marriage of their parents, though 
such children, judging by the off- 
spring of one of the Landgraves of 
Hesse, were not— as were their legi- 
timate brothers— Prinz, but merely 
Graf. 

There are several pockets of In- 
formation which may stir Ihe imagin- 
ation of tho curious. Tho present 
head of the family, who is descended 
from Charles I, is the Duke of Bav- 
aria, eldest non of tho Crown Piinco 
Rupprecht. When the Crown Prince 
died in 1955, members of the Royal 
Stuart Society in London went into 
mourning ; the Duke is now no doubt 
an object of their interest If not of 
their loyalty. President Kennedy 
was l ‘elated to this vast hive of roy- 
alty, through his sister-in-law Prin- 
cess Rud/iwill, whoso husband was 
distantly connected wltli nn American 
family called Hloodgond— a name 
which is perhaps appropriate to the 
wholu enterprise, 

Mr Addington rightly eschews any- 
thing by way of biographical inform- 
ation, though he docs include crossed 
xwiirilx for all those who were killed 
in battle. Ho also allows 11 s (he ex- 
planatory information Hint Prince 
Johann Ncponiuk Salvator Mario 
Joseph Johann Ferdinand Balthasar 
Ludwig Karl Zenobius Antonin, of 
the Tuscan branch of the Ilabsburgs, 
was the mysterious Johann Orth, who 
is supposed to have died at sea in 
IH91 ; in spite of this some will re- 
mnin mystified why he carried the 
double John — a duplication which is 
confirmed by tho Ahnanach tie 
Gotha. The long strings of splendid 
and flamboyant Christian names 
seem to have fallen on stony ground 
when their bearers came to marry 
English people* they seem to have 
preferred simple names for their 
English children. For example the 
daughters of Lord Howard de Wal- 
den seem, In their Christian names, 
to reveal no trace of their Habsburg 
origins. Nor would the children of 
Alexander McEwen recall by their 
Christian names (heir descent from 
the Princess of Salm-Salrn, and- 


Nieolson. 
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cant portrait by Pot in the Louvre. 

As <0 the text, the genera] editor 
is Antonia Fraser, who contributes 
brief but bright introductions. If she 
had written all the texts, they might 
have been brilliant In this case she 
justly observes that Charles was 
“ England's most crucial ruler ", but 
lew aptly refers to “the pretence of 
a legal trial n . The. point is that It: 
Vda a, public trial and . a public 
execution ; as the regicide Harrison 
said, h was not done in a comer but 
in the light of day for every man to 

see. ftevolutfonariei <j 0 not usually 

obey i jbe tew (t^uy dp not today) 
and. bad, R not been for this .execu- 
tion England might have suffered., 
the; r bmCwtebt dleipctfa*-' 


similarly Alexander Geddcs. who 
married into n kindred house. Wc 
may hope that Lytlon Slrachcy was 
gratified lo know that his dis- 
tinguished surname (through his 
cousin James Slrachcy Barnes) is 
linked with the family of Brunswick- 
l.imcbcrg. The Americans, with en- 
dearing obstinacy, were inclined to 
cling lo their own si range surnames 
so that wc find the gruud-daughtcr ol' 
an infant a of Spain called Dona 
Marla Immaeulada Leal y Alleu- 
Pcrkins. 

In a highly entertaining broadcast 
Alistair Cooke once described Prince 
Michael of Russia, brother of ihc 
murdered Tsar, who run a cclcbrnlcd 
restaurant in Hollywood. This im- 
postor had previously called himself 
Count Gladstone, and when told thnt 
England had no counts he shrugged 
off his mistake with the remark, "A 
gaff — I do declare n gaff." Mr Cooko 
added that the only real Romnnov he 
knew was. in com rest with " Prince " 
Michael, “ mousy If Mr Adding- 
ton had the time he could givo us a 
fascinating volume on those adven- 
turers who assumed the airs of 
royalty from NaundnrfT down to Kns- 
par Hauser. But about most of the 
pcoplo in these two books there is 
certainly nothing mousy. One of the 
striking points is the number killed 
on Europe’s eastern frontiers, for the 
plains of Muscovy have been richly 
sprinkled with Stuart blood. Whether 
it is possible or fair to draw general 
conclusions from the book is difficult 
to sny. On the whole it would scein 
that this vast family has Jogged along 
fairly prosperously. Whether those 
descended from tho King In the 
fit tcciilh or sixteenth generations 
have shadowy recollections of 
vanished splendour wc can only 
wonder. 

Yet It seems unlikely that tliolr 
recollections of former glories go 
back ns fur ns King James himself, 
for the name of James hardly seems 
to occur among the 1 5,000. though il 
is pleasant to see that the Duchess of 
Alba lias named one of her sons 
Jacobn in addition to the Fitz-Jamcs 
Stuart In mark his descent from James 
If. Wo are left wondering whether 
nny of the characteristics of King 
Janies perpetuate themselves In this 
long list uf descendants. And what of 
Ihc hereditary taint hy which the King 
is said to bo afflicted ? If illnesses nre 
inherited or liable to bo Inherited, 
what is the consequence for nn indivi- 
dual of being descended through 
many different tributaries from tho 
same ailing patriarch ? No doubt we 
should need a Mendel, reborn in his 
Monastery Garden, to answer those 
questions. But there must be certain 
people In tho book whoso condition Is 
Ihe subject of constant perturbation 
lo royal physicians if these theories 
about King James's health are correct. 
King Constantine of the Hellenes is 
descended from King James thirty- 
two times, and a member of the 
Houso of Orleans 114 limes. Disraeli 
once amusingly described distin- 
guished persons as having in their 
veins consular and pontifical blood 
of the rarest tint, Of many of the 
descendants of King James that could 
certainly be said, and how many have 
inherited another phenomenon Of the 
King fortunately of the ratal tint ? 


that afflicted the rest of Europe in 
the next century. 

The author of the present text if 
D. R. Watson, who writes sensibly 
enough, although he has no first-class 
biography on which to draw. , He 
argues that Charles's habitual dupli- 
city was justified to himself by divine 
right, The difficulty tyas ntit so much 
that Charles was a deceiver— few 
statesmen tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth— but that he was 
rnatedfoit. He lacked the charm, and 
flexibility of bis eon, the courage of 
William U3f, and, of course .the 
greatness of Elizabeth Tt he was a 

. third -rate ftiWatfci. I . 1 *••: - » 
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Pieces off Land 

A journey to eight islands round Great Britain 
BY KEVIN CROSSLEY-HOLLAND • £3.75 ■ September 


TI 10 Passions & Politics of an Era 
BY JOSEPH BARRY • £4.00 ■ September 

Aspects off Alice 

As seen through tho Critics’ Looking-Glasses, 1865—1971 
ED. BY ROBERT PHILLIPS • £3.50 ■ October 

Conservation lor Survival 

An ecologist’s strategy for the future 
BY KA1 CURRY-LINDAHL ■ £3.25 ■ October 

Stravinsky: 

The Chronicle of a Friendship 

Diaries covering the last quarter of the composer's life 
BY ROBERT CRAFT • £4.00 • October 

Confessions of a Country Magistrate 

How the law works, from an Individual point of view 
BY EDWARD GRIERSON ■ £2.50 ■ November 
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A study of the relationship & its significance 
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A biography of a man & a country 
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Bride of the Revolution 

Krupskaya: her life & her marriage with Lonln 
BY ROBERT H. McNEAL • £3.60 • January 

Aid & Liberation 

A Socialist Study of Aid Politics 
BY JUDITH HART ■ £3.50 • January 

The Affair of Gabrielle Russier 

Her diaries & letters. Introduced by Nemonc Lethbridge, 
Raymond Joan & Mavis Gallant - £2.25 > January 
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Daphne du Maurier 

‘RULE BRITANNIA’ ■ £1.90 - October 
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Peter Prince 
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August Strindberg 
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ROBERT FURNEAUX 
JORDAN 

Le Corbusier 

For over hall a century 
le Corbusier was one of the 
most controversial figures 
not only of modern architecture 
but of all Western culture. 

The author knew Le Corbusier 
personally and portrays him 
as a man, as well as every 
aspect of his career. 

Illustrated. £3.50 

Reading the 
Past 

LEONARD COTTRELL 

How can the writing system 
of a dead language be 
deciphered? Leonard Cottrell 
shows In simple terms how It 
has been done In the case of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Babylonian cuneiform, and 
Cretan J Linear B ' script, 
illustrated. £2.60 


in Print 


A Bibliographical History 

Ralph Maud, assisted by Atbart 
Glover. Appendix (19B9-71 J by 
Watford Davies 

This comprehensive bibliography 
Nets everything that Dylan Thornes 
published, or which has appeared 
poslhumously, together with 
everything written about him of 
specialist or general interest. 

£5.00 

Harpoon to Kill 

JACK DYKES 

A (act-based, novel ot the Hull 
whaler Beluga, and her splendidly 
realized voyage to Ihe dying 
whaling grounds of the Northern 
seas a century ago. £2.25 


EVERYMAN 

PAPERBACKS 

Some recent issues : " j 

PEARL and SIR GAWAIN - 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
Nb. 1346 35p 

THE MABINOQION 1 

No f 607 45p 

THE SELECTED PLAYS 
OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER \ 

No 1606 ‘ i Re 


COLIN RENFREW s 

The Emergence of Civilisation 

595pp plus 32 plates. Methuen. 
£14.75. 

Gordon Cbifdc — to whose memory 
this book is dedicated— found The 
Dawn of European Civilization in the 
Near East. The theme of his pre- 
history, us he wrote soon before he 
died in 1957, was “the irradiation 
of European barbarism by Oriental 
civilization ", a process which began 
in Europe with the Minoans and 
Mycenacans of Ihe Aegean. Colin 
Renfrew accepts that the first civiliza- 
tion of Europe was in the Aegean, 
but believes that it was basically nn 
Aegean phenomenon unaided from 
the Levant. To establish the 
autonomy of Minoan palatial civiliza- 
tion and the subsequent Mycenaean 
civilization is one of the main pur- 
poses of The Emergence of Civilisa- 
tion. 


The Minoan 
takeoff 


ft™, CMUwb , , i„ 
the League of 
cultural traits £ ^ 

Yet it was also the 7°^-' 

dismemberment 

Hill pi re, when Euro^- 

^r large areas of°^ 

Childc influenced 

outlook in making Mmli! 

Sf"’ 11 between Eav 5 
Whatever the reason. t 

beset him ■■ ur. v.e. 


The other main purpose is (o pro- 

E ose a model of prehistory that can 
e generally applicable (which is pre- 
sumably why European is not in the 


tit lei, and Professor Renfrew tnkes 
Aegean Bronze Age as an example to 
which to apply his model. He begins 
with an important discussion of what 
civilization is, ** the insulation created 
by man, an artefact which mediates 
between himself and nature". The 
criterion of civilization is the presence 
of a number of symptoms such as 
cities or writing or craft specializa- 
tion. He does, however, admit else- 
where that it is not an objective 
criterion when ho refers to “the 
honorific title of civilisation ”, which 
he deems Crete earned at the begin- 
ning of the second millennium bc 
when the Middle Minoan palaces 
were begun. 

The next step is to establish how 
Ihe palaces came about— that is, 
without influence from the Nenr 
East; but first Professor Renfrew 
puts up a model as essential for the 
discussion. Applying ideas culled 
from modern social studies, he secs 
a culture as a system equivalent to 
five sub-systems— "subsistence; tech- 
nological ; social ; projective or sym- 
bolic ; trade and communication”: 
between them there can bo " feed- 
back " or stabilizing influences, and 
innovations come from the “multi- 
plier effect ", 

These systems are both the foun- 
dal ion and (he supers! met urc of the 
book ; they are ponderous and wordy, 
turn up everywhere and must contri- 
bute, with their diagrams, to the 
extremely high price. The need Pro- 
fessor Renfrew finds for quite so 
much theory is surprising. Much of 
it is either a statement of the obvious 
("wine was clearly more than an 
agreeable beverage or else a point 
which is perfectly intelligible in 
direct, personal terms is capped with 
some systematica allowing no play to 
the reader's imagination. Is Profes- 
sor Renfrew trying to overcome the 
inherent lack of evidence in prehis- 
tory by labelling all features with this 
or that theory, instead of accepting 
the lack ns the limitation and also the 
challenge of Ihe subject 7 The lack 
of evidence, particularly about per- 
sonal behaviour, makes the pre- 
historian's attitude to life even more 
important in explaining phenomena 
than the historian's, who can some- 
times be controverted from the 
documents. 

, From the theories Professor Ren- 
frew turns to the archaeology of the 
A Jf® n L in , the .Early Bronze Age, 
wldch he handles in a traditional 
ana stimulating way. This section is 


the conditions which led to the 
founding of the Minoan palaces. The 
Inst part of the book is devoted to 
studying mainly (he Late Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilizaiions in terms of 
Ihe sub-systems, to show how the pro- 
cesses worked. 

Reactions to tin's book will be 
mixed. Like The Palace of Minos it 
is a long, crabwise trail whose dif- 
ferent parts do not totally cohere. 


about the p:i luces, helped possibly by 
Near Eastern contacts and a iradc in 
copper from Cyprus and in tin and 
luxury trinkets ? 

It is Interesting that there is evi- 
dence which may suggest a Cypriot 
copper trade from about the time the 
palaces were founded, and that 
several indusjriul techniques appeared 
around this time which had long been 
known in the East. By contrast, the 
Cyclades and mainland Greece had a 


Like Childe’s writings it is often very ? nd Greece had a 

“■« Prori ‘ 

sor Renfrew trie? rnnncwor ilia cn, I. r .. .. u.iiifcui, 


stimulating or provocative: Profes- 
sor Renfrew tries to answer the same 
fundamental questions about the pro- 
cesses and changes of culture that 
Childe attempted by Inking a new 
view of the evidence and stretching it 
ns far as it will go, as in his treatments 
ot food production and population 
size and prowih and of metal work- 
ing techniques nnd their side-effects. 
Much material is packed in ; methods 


to judge from Ihe walls round many 
ot the settlements. The glories of I heir 
Early Bronze 2 cultures did not lead 
to civilization and, ns Professor Ren- 
frew notes, the population probably 
declined. Life seems to have begun to 
quicken only when the Minoans 
spread their cultural influence 
throughout the southern Aegean at 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age. 


[■.M.ivyu 111 ; nicmous «»r iiron/.c Age. 

derived from the natural sciences or c nsuing irradiation of Middle 
statistics are deployed, and there are Hcllaclic barbarism by Minoan civil- 
exciting new analogies with other Jj a,,on tpluycd down by Professor 
■**nl cultures and civilizations. Renfrew) produced the Mycenaean 
Fresh thought and an open mind are culture which fairly soon qualified 
obvious. for the title of civilization. Us cul- 

frew^ 

t r “rc"„c m «f X„ so “ 

Mycenaean sections, for instance ?S . e , l,ns barely developed any 
" Minoan Linear B " and Ihe Male- i? ' r d ? °, f ,hc ‘- l ' wn ' ? hc |) ri «' n - 
ment that "during the fifteenth ccn- uK, l n Acfie,, l civlli/.uiuui lies In 
lury dc Crete adopts many Mycc- '"u ,hc F; ‘ r r,y 

nacan customs and artefacts, and the 8F&.S th7n te' i nr 5 fi,r 
two civilisations have effectively wouM h ivn „ c o ■ 1, ° r Rc '. ,rrow 

merged are surprises, as is the sug- !?!, . . , c . V. nk , 1,1 so 

gesi inn (hat the final collapse of the if i.i ? l ;,r, y Minoan 

Cretan nalacc sv.stem isimn in ttn> IJ > "hich is arguable. 


ancient cultures and civilizations. 
Fresh thought and an open mind are 
obvious. 

At the same time, just beenuse the 
lucky dip contains so many surprises, 
the reader must be careful to cheek 
the references: in the Minoan and 
Mycenaean sections, for instance, 
‘ Minoan Linear B" and Ihe Mulc- 
ment (hat " during the fifteenth cen- 
tury dc Crete adopts many Myce- 
naean customs and artefacts, and the 
Iwo civilisations have effectively 
merged ” are surprises, as is the sug- 
gestion that the final collapse of the 
Cretan palace system came in the 
later Lwelflh century. 'There are 
other errors about what is Minoan 
and what is Mycenaean. The constant 
intrusion of (he sub-systems is 
tedious, and one (urns with relief 
from the theories of prehistory to the 
account of the Early Cycladic cul- 
tures. Shorn of the theorizing, the 
book would be u more forceful con- 
tribution to prehistory. 

One must also consider how likely 
*s Professor Renfrew’s explanation 
of the eruption of civilized life in 
Crete, and how important is Childc's 
distinction between Europe and Ihe 
East which seems to be n bogy at 
the back of Professor Renfrew’s 
mind. 

In spile of his treatment of the 
Early Cycladic cultures, which he 
sms as the hub of the development 
° E . , J) e Mediterranean polyculture 
and their contacts. Professor Renfrew 
never quite satisfactorily explains 
their relevance to the first flourish- 
ing of Aegean civilization in Middle 
Minoan Crete, nor does he seem wor- 
ried by the problem of the source of 
the tin they used. He is quite right to 
seize^ on the Early Bronze 2 cultures 
as the forerunners of civilization. 
Crete had its own Early Minoan ‘II 


The other problem in Professor liS'imeSSnc 
Renfrew s account K tin, ih c CS sen- a u«trj,uc 

naI for /"/iking bronze which is far at 

more clhcicul than pure copper and, ~r nl iees^ucr 
so fur ns we know, was not available d v feS l>n s ci 
within many hundreds of miles of the ^ fir cr 
sou hern Aegean. Either it was im- Ki t > ikffo 
ported with the technology to work VhinUnK that 
g. quite possibly through northern Ki r?o 
Syria orfn.ni farther East where oft 

bronze hud been made for some lime . 01 

already, or, as Professor Renfrew sun- ™* re ,s m 

gests hopefully, there were local irilu- T heE,MrRem 
vinl deposits of tin, now exhausted ls . ; ‘J WLtys P r0 ' 
and unidentifiable. The question is Wllh cuun,,ess 
crucial. information. 

t . systemalics an 

i.™, last difficulty is more general. As a manifesU 
. how 11 Valuable arc the terms neology, it ma| 

inn Kr an r u 1 * 10 ^ :,sl " in deal- forward. As I 
*ng with Neolithic and Bron/c Age about what 
archaeo ogy ? Childc, writing in the been like in lb 
nrst edition of The Dawn of Euro - cal limes, it is 


Dent 
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an important synthesis of hb owh 
work baad'on the Cyclades, some of 
it published in periodicals in recent 
years, Iwbich will become the aliirting- 
P . 0 -? 1 a . n y botl y Who wishes to 
study the subject ,His mala' proposi- 
tion, that things' began to hum when 
the olive and the vide joined corn Os 
tho stapJes of farming (the traditional 
Mediterranean polycultUre “) and 
when metallurgy was reaUy estab- 
lished, which led. tb qn increase of 

SR h fe ^i a i? d s,,ver v «sels) 
wpichcouid also be acquired by flaht- 

mg fdaggprs), is . atUftictive and prob- 
ably correct. The a^efne of this cxplm* 
5ion \yas in the middle of the third 
millennium, when there was a similar 
bobqi on : the . G feek mainland ahd fn 
Crete [and Artatbjia;(Pr6f«ssot- Ren- 
frew s’, international spirit ‘f of Earl v 
Bronze 2), and lhiA.be thinks created 


culture which he discusses— it pro- I 
'duced some fine jewelry ! and | 
worked ivory (which had to be im- ■ 
ported), but it is difficult to judge H 

9f*t e I? a large and relatively self- I 

cSlnPp"^ J S L an ^ tho . y 2h it is po6r in I 
copper and has no tin. Somehow the I 
Minoan culture took off. and nrO- B i 
duced palaces which were the?enrtS M 

social life as well as being the cChtres ; B ' 

of the administration, ani the" homda' I- '' ^ 
presumably of « m Ui vihe , r W ■ 

Crete enjoyed peace— fortification B 
surplus, ^aye ^oneamicfa tq br^g.; .BmM 




Winston Clewes 

The Violent Friends 

. This novel is based on the stormy life of J° na ^S 
Swift when he was Dean of St Patrick’s Cstnwjjv 


’he closed mind \ The hard view 


J he Prehistory 0 f p 

p' Cd “> ifiti 

Luropcan m prehistoric Ec 
Professor Renfrew » 
liccept the dichotomy. 2 

Ins early A C g C;in fo , k f 

' W ' iU ,he 'mysterious Oris 
t characterizes the aeftife, 
1 different ureas of ihe 
Early Bronze 2 as is, 

■ which mny seem rather i 

■ purochiul though not i 
1 lin a «c of immigration 

political isolationism. Inpi 
of course, who knew if fc 
European or Oriental? hi 
senso to look for Euroaa 
The growth of civilizatkah 
happened to be on the e^ 
the first in, what we now all 
(though, as Professor (, 
knows, Greeks today taJU 
to Europe), where (here were 
political, social and « 
dilions. It happened to be 
on palaces which, in naq. 
respects, resembled (be. 
temple centres of Egypt sat 
East. It was primarily i 
Cretan phenomcnon-it fed 
but it is likely that tbet 
influences from the East, 
since various raw mitral 
probably many skills were’ 
from there and, in lime, DM 
ducts went there, perhaps 8 
for more of the ruwmawik, 

These possible Eastern 
arc extremely difficult total 
because the Minoans seen S 
had such a strong national i 
that if they did receive u! 
ideas, they were immediate 
axed to sliupc. The Minki 
and the Mycenaean pak* 
spawned were unique al Itaft 
the territories that mw« 
Europe. If one forgets mow 
tics, one mny have n drartfp 
Ihe emergence of civilial^/ 
Aegean in the second nttiw# 
as coining at the end of Hf 
of places across Asia w®* 1 
civilizations emerged nt suidm 
or earlier ; and to thisciW* 
hard to define, one 
thinking that Crete to 
henctilcd from the capital 
and skills of the East. 

There is much to /WJ 
The Emergence of 
is always provoking aw > 
with countless new imi/p . 
information. If only i 
.systemalics and the pnee i 
As a manifesto for new 
neology, it maynotsho* ^ 
forward. As a sympatlg; 
about what J* .fL 
been like in the Aegf« 
cal times, it is most va “? B ^ , i 


ttSlXRN: 

of llllbcralism 

L vijpp. Allen and Unwin. 

Em lus republished ten essays. 
&ver the periods of Bismarek- 
Ky. the First World War 
£ Weimar Republic. The final 
r a kind of epilogue, describes 
ho Berlin in 1954, presumably 
Mart first since 1938. The 
ii introduced bv a new essay 
jmglcs out for fresh comment 
ants of those that follow. 
bjot Stern's title is derived 
ii observation that Germans 
lent reluctant to approach 
il questions empirically, 
bg a phrase of Bngchot, he 
tj that they have lacked the 
'to hold open questions long 
k to allow them to be debated, 
itk enough to allow dissent to 
rated and lo prevent any man 
being driven so bard, that ho 
ftod his opinion by violence 
hi the play (“ playfulness " is 
or Stern's word) to an end. 
hue preferred to bow before 
tally of men or of their sys* 
(thought. They have preferred, 
unarck, lo divide their fellow 
to Meads whom they will sup- 
ad enemies whom they will 
| (he death. 

>eaay on Bethmnnn-Hoilwcg 
dT prompts the reflection that 
|cuid havo bceu better served 
; «nplrical foreign policy that 
tove let them jettison both the 
Marian alliance nnd the 
P Plan. These were both 
,™t one generation laid upon 
though it lived in different 

When one comes to 
I N* preference for tho 
"$«/ of his officers lo the 
H w brooding of his 
juw Chancellor, it corlainly 
“Of a piece with the rest. 

^r Stern also draws ntten- 
««t consequences of the 
l .°j ' h ® empirical approach. 
iSJJ a disparngc- 

hwiennl things and an exeex*. 

S" 1 ® 8 of ,ho niind, 
® and tho undenitnnding — 
Jt , a8 , distinguished in 
gMann s phrase from clviliza- 
Rf° r S ‘ cr11 ^iieves Unit It 
3 B c T nc ® that caused this to 
modem form-in the 
ft Prussia s humiliation id the 


hands of Napoleon. It was the Ger- 
mans’ own way of recovering their 
confidence in themselves and their 
standing in the world. 1 1 became also 
the Germans* own way to the loss of 
their religion. The marked religious 
quality of earlier periods of their 
history was displaced by an equally 
marked secularism. Yet the rever- 
ence for Knit nr anil Ril thing did not 
serve to strengthen their social co- 
hesion or their readiness to act as 
public-spirited citizens shaping their 
own society. Rather it increased their 
divisions and fostered the illusions 
that were so important in Bismar- 
ck inn and Wilhclminc Germany. 

Three of the essays are of especial 
value. One discusses Bismarck's rela- 
tions with Bleichrfider, his banker, 
and touches upon those of other pro- 
minent men of that period with him. It 
is a foretaste of the contribution 
which Professor Stem’s forthcoming 
book on Blcichrttdcr will make to our 
knowledge of the economic und 
social history of those days and of 
the new illumination it will bring lo 
Bismarck. The second is the essay on 
Bcthnumn-Hollwcg, which is in part 
based upun Kurt Riezler’s diary. It 
strengthens one's impression of 
Bcthmann-liollwcg as a man who 
ruled, not by imposing his will, but 
by working for ns much of what hc 
could gel (so Jong as hc could get it) 
of some sensible, rational but undis- 
closed policy. The third discusses an 
interesting episode, using Strcsc- 
mann’s papers among others, when 
Adenauer, then Lord Mayor of Col- 
ogne, was summoned to Berlin in 1926 
in the hope that he would ncccpl 'he 
Chancellorship and make a Ministry. 
Professor Stern reminds us that, had 
the negotiations not broken down, it 
would nut have been live Adenauer of 
the 1950s who would havo come to 
power in 1926. Equally interesting, 
and equally inconclusive, are his re- 
marks upon Adenauer’s attitude lo 
Rhenish separatism. 

Other essays, including one on E.lic 
Hafovy, have another kind of interest. 
Professor Stem is a man or two nat- 
ions. Educated in Germany until ho 
was twelve, ns his publishers tell us, 
he is luiili German and American. Hc 
is in himself nnd in the development 
of hN thought, us these essays reveal 
it, a reminder that Germany's Third 
Reich cannot be pushed out of His- 
tory like a bad stone out of a building. 
H had consequences for rill who 
lived through it. 


he Athlone Press 

^VERSITY OF LONDON 

(RIDING) JACKSON 

Vi 1^38 Laura 'Riding felt she had ’ reached 

[tfiinp in' iQf7 York magazine publication of Mrs Jackson’s 


Swnft when he was Dean of St Patrick s Csjhsd^ .• L. 
Dublin, where he was caught up in a passion, jp^aiar? 
attachment lo two women. It was first publish , o 
in 1944, . 

• 1 Welcome Mr Clewes as 8 novelist of P®*®* • ; 

• distinction fend integrity. He writes beautifully ■ * ( i » 

‘the eternal triangle* has never bean more , 

h ® ar f break ingly exemplified than in the ^ ^ 

Swift and these two women* HovrsrdSpr . 

Landmark Library no 31 
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ERNEST K. llftAMSTKD '• 

Germany 

278pp. Prentice-Hall. £3.30. 

Tim is a short und lively account by 
llic author of one of the few social 
histories that may be described as 
intellectually nourishing : Aristo- 

cracy niitl the Middle Chaws in Ger- 
many : Sot iid Types in German 
Literature IN.IO-lyOt). Ernest K.. 
ttnunsted's latest book, in tlio 
"Modern Nations in Historical Per- 
spective" series, makes no claim to 
the originality or seriousness of ilial 
study. Dr Brnmsled does what lie 
sets out to do : he places modem 
Germany in relation to its past. Hc 
first describes the political division 
and economic and social structure 
of the two Germanics of today. He 
then goes back to the Roman Empire 
and gradually works his way nearer 
lo the present, taking in more and 
more detail as he goes. Such a book 
must be judged by its balance and 
emphasis rather than the correctness 
or otherwise of its detail. 

A " hard ” interpretation of Ger- 
man history governs this balance nnd 
emphasis. Thus (he pages on the 
Middle Ages discuss this period so 
as to explain the fragmentation and 
distribution of power within the Holy 
Roman Empire. The emergence of 
ProlestuiUisin and the Thirty Years 
War nre so discussed as to draw the 
reader's thoughts towards economic 
power und the factors which cause 
an economy to expand nr lo remain 
static. Tho reader reaches 1850 aL 
Ihe end of the fifth chapter, which 
is called " Towards an Industrialized 
Society ", and finds he has been led 
lo consider “ the Spirit of Weimar ", 
tho subject of the much shorter chap- 
ter four, as a kind of diversion over 
which ho must not linger nnd, indeed, 
must look at largely through French 
eyes — almost as much space is given 
to Madame dc Staul as to Goethe. 
He has also learnt mure about Hein- 
rich Heine and his concern with Ilia 
ills of society than about Goethe, for 


Dr Brnmsled takes some knowledge 
of Goethe for granted. 

The reader is carried on through 
the years of Bismarck, William II, 
Weimar and Hitler in four successive 
chapters, of which each is n little 
longer Ilian the last, so that the Third 
Reich has the most detailed treat- 
ment. At (lie risk of doing injustice 
to Dr Bramsled's judicious appraisal 
of Hcthmami-Hollwcg and his under- 
standing of Strcseniann, each might 
be called a study in the mismanage- 
ment of power. In the last three of 
these chapters Dr Bramsicd puts 
sonic emphasis, though somewhat 
sardonically, on the clement of 
idealism in the nationalism of those 
days. He rightly points it out even 
in the “ primitive tribal ethics " which 
Hiller and Himmler established “In 
a highly industrialized society that 
had developed novel technological 
Instruments for mass killing He 
places some slight emphasis upon 
Germany’s attitude to her eastern 
frontier and the ever-present possi- 
bility of combining with Russia at 
the expense or the Poles. 

The book’s last two chapters, 
"Literature and Politics, 1914-49” 
and "Aims of Foreign Policy since 
1949", bring the reader back lo con- 
temporary Germany. They serve 
ns a commentary upun nil the rest. 
The first is devoted lo Thomas Mann 
mid to Bertolt Hreclil who. Dr Brum- 
sled shows, stand for :i German view 
of men and their problems marked 
by a quality of understanding of uni- 
versal und enduring value, in con- 
trast to the limited and passing inter- 
pretation of those Germans who pur- 
sued power. The last chapter traces 
West Germ an foreign policy from 
Adenauer to Brandt und shows how 
the Germans have accommodated 
themselves once again to n divided 
politicnl organization which yet 
allows them to retain, despite tho 
contrasting geographical, politicnl 
and ideological characteristics uf 
Wesl and East Germany, u .sense uf 
national cohesion derived from a 
shared cultural tradition. 
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The Collected 
Writings of John 
Maynard Keynes 
Essays in Persuasion 
(Volume IX) 


The Electors’ will 


Pfeocca Ju 8n ® e * \ re * at fo® them more directly to some of the intel- 
pallor* a nd dilemmas of our age. • 16 ih October 

. T ‘ £3.00 

J DJiteots: An Introduction 

fW f,wake un 

“■kits and^o^l tottoducifon to the study of regional English both 
M English L , reste d non-specialists, drawing particularly on Uw 

Dr Wakelin was formerly co-editor. 
^ history background of the English dialects, 

F^nlary „P PnTii 1 ? , ( 0 ! O8y of dialect study, Ihe phonology, grammar 


RUIN HOLD AUGUST DORWAKTi 
'flic Prussian Welfare Stale before 
1740 

328pp. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
£ 6 . 

In 1792 Wilhelm vim Humboldt 
wrote on Essay on the Limits of State 
Action. Ho examined different forms 
of political organization to find one 
which would create a way of life Unit 
might allow men to be citizens with- 
out being subjects. The welfare stale 
ho rejected absolutely. Humboldt’s 
work put into systematic form tho 
Ideas upon which liberalism in nine- 
teenth-century Germany was based, 
ft wus also n formative influence upon 
John Stuart Mill, who half a century 
later performed a somewhat similar 
service fdr nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. , i • : 

What both writers turned against 
was a kind of political organization 
In which tho government sought to 
impose a way of life upon the society t 
it ruled in order to ensure its welfare 
and power. They turned away from 
an ideal that had prevailed from the 
sixteenth to the: eighteenth century, 
though it reached full efficiency more 
than a century later in Germany than 


presented by christenings, murringes 
and funerals, and by accommodating 
these to » man's social function and 
rank. The second group regulated 
commercial nnd town life in the in- 
terests both of wealth nnd good order. 
Tho third mainly concerned the 
Jews, whose financial services the 
Electors needed but whoso presence 
they and their subjects barely tole- 
rated. Schools and the promotion 
of learning, disease, epidemics and 
the promotion of more scientific 
medical knowledge, precautions 
against fire nnd minor broaches of 
the peace were the subjects respec- 
tively of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
groups. 

The minute nnd curious detail 
which these edicts supply will fasci- 
nate any reader. It will enable him 
; to picture In Intimate particularity (he 
material surroundings in which life 
was lived in the capital city arid small 
towns of the Electorate. The life of 
ihe countryside, where most men then 
lived, was regulated by tbe will of the 
landowner and the customs prevail- 
ing on his estate and less by the 
Electors’ edicts and is* therefore, only 
incidentally Professor; Dorwurt's con- 
cern. The book's spell, much aided 
by its illustrations, is cast upon the 







and examines 16th-century drama. in its relation 

: r • - Aitdrific lletuilsstuice Library 

V . . £2-75. 

"i- : r . .■ i , V. IKrij 'September £i -25 


The aim of the first group was to 
strengthen the bonds of society by 


: haps to this invitation that he 
most readily respond. Yet he ia bound 
to appreciate the acute hintoricp] 
' sense that the author's reflections on 
'specific topics constantly show. 


A collection of classic discus- 
sions on British public affaiis 
between 1 •> 1-4 nnd 1940 by one 
of the must accomplished stylists 
of this century. The volume 
provides a unique insight into 
Uie events of Dhe period nnd 
shows how Keynes attempted 
lo influence (them by public 
persuasion. 

£3.00 

Essays in Biography 
(Volume X) 

Tli is sdcctioji of brief bio- 
graphies presents a more per- 
sonal aspect of Keynes's writ- 
ing. tc/I coring h!s deep interest 
in (he lives and work of a 
number of distinguished ' per- 
sonalities. 

£3.00 1 6 illustrations 

The Statesman’s 

Year-Book 

1972-1973 

109th Edition 

Edited by John Paxton 

Tlic encyclopaedia for Hie 
busincfennm-of-thc-world 
’ A columnist, editor, reporter, 
politician, businessman or con- 
cerned adult existing without . . . 

S tut esmu it's Yenr-Buolt is by 
now uniliinkiiblc.' — Time mill 
Hilo 

£3.95 2 maps 

France in the 
Twentieth Century 
Philip Ouston 

France in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury uffors an integral view' of 
Lhu riviffziltou of niodcra 
I ‘'ranee, lit by die history of 
u vem$ ami ideas in France since 
I K7 ii, nnd set in the broad, 
enduring framework of the 
Lrcncli people's riliy&icut en- 
vironment and indigenous tra- 
ditions. 

£4.50 1 3 maps 2 diagrams 
tfi 11 lust rations 

The Strategy of 
Financial Pressure 
A. T. K. Grant 

Continuous application of fiscal 
and monetary pressure over a 
number of years was followed 
by spectacular success In right- 
ing (lie UK balance of pay- 
ments, and conspicuous failure 
in keeping prices and unem- 
ployment dawn and growth up. 
This book examines In turn the 
factors which could have con- 
tributed to such an outcome. 
£3.93 

A Short History 
of the Labour Party 

Fourth Edition 
Henry Pelting 

Covering the history . of the 
Labuur Party from its founda- 
tions up to and Including the 
1970 General Election, the 
author provides, an understand- 
lug of Ilia present political 
situation and of the past ex- 
periences upon which Harold 
Wilson and bis colleagues have 
based their politics. 

CL 95 paperback £1.25 ' 

8 illustrations 

Political Opposition 

in One-rParty States 
Edited by 
, Leonard Schapiro 

Studies: In Comparative 
politics 

An anthology, of articles con- 
cerned with Russia and other 
Communist countries of Europe 
which have appeared in Govern- 
ment - end Opposition. Its 
central theme is opposition lu 
ihe established rules and doc- 
trines discernible in. the statts 
of the Coin muni st world, and 
the various forms ilm this 
lakes. 

■ (4.95; • 

: Macmillan 
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Ronsard 

Sonnets for Helen 
The masterpiece.? of the Pleiad, 
addressed to Helen do StiRgeces, 
With English Renderings by 
Humbert Wolfe 
£$ 75 ■' faipcrback £1 .00 


Goethe: 

New 

Perspec- 




7lst Year 15 SEPTEMBER 1972 


Admittedly my inclinations are all ihines Pin • . 
not that way at the moment; in- repiitabre* S 1 8 ' V| " ! »*■ - 
stead I am hooked on Simone dc lions, while ih* at ‘"h 
Beauvoir’s Les Mandarins, which 1 the Man of 
bought in one of the Dieppe hook- and son Wmef ^ 
shops the other day. having never his right k«r SuiIltd *]! 
previously road it. Hot it. too. is think this tmi ?. Ur * ^ 
ambitious, leisurely and intelligihlc something w™ 5 
to a quite itiirashionahle degree, and character - n „ 
lhc uwleriiil which it deals with is jealousy ' amnn ! Cn 5 L rt * t 
now » lint uniin|)oriai>l part of men. For c 
history. In some ways indeed it land one j s 
seems loss modem than our lvdlhnu across people i n ,ii 2? 1 
Jules Verne. TU Tour of the World gruo.ts Jobs VhVrliSl ' 4 
" hl x{ lf >' />«.v.y tan aiinuytnoiis perfectly good writer ^ 
translation published by Richard of resenting thr^ 
Edward King. HK ('iirtain Road. lit/ seem to r 8 csic?Ttt^ 
around the turn of the eenlury). ability to make a 
with its great exactitude of detail, or perhaps for their smwl!* 

No 3 680 J ‘ V \ h ‘ <W,f t,U ' Ptt,fy l ‘ ,in ' wh,,sc k1,,k off U»c often sE i 

' forn ] al oross-piirpose dialogue la famille . Another rSl? 

«™M u* e .l,™ avui 1 tn liincscn. is lhc wide SlfaS 


Derek Van Abbtf 
A modern biography of the 
hero of culture* in tjie total 
context of his times, political, 
social, and literary, 
j: paperback ci.75 


The Wheel 
of Death 

Philip Kapleau 

An anthology of writings from 
Zen Buddhist and other sources 
on Death - Rebirth - Dying. 
£2.50: paperback Co.Q5 

The 

Relevance 
of Education 

Jerome S. Bruner j 

America's leading child psy- 
chologist identifies the far- 
reaching reassessments needed 
for n truly modern education 
which expands the child's skills, 
£2.50 


— » - ■ ■ " . ,TK . ««>U it. mnesco. is me wale assurantim IhJ 

This. loo. I was tascinaled 10 dis- ture really nutters. ItisiKii 
cover lately from Leslie Under’s Mumps Mmc de fleaS 
V 7 " • • companion to the Beatrix Putter and gives it n kind 71 

1 / ^ /x YT T- 4 /% Am °, Cl ! Vr r‘., ls soniLlll,ill 8 of a roman t) seriousness which EnaWii 

\f 7 1 iA/ tl f vS!' fU ? aspects of Sawrcy rather lack. We mmi 

V lv VV U U 1 I I L " h,:re M'» ISHer lived, good. aim, at nib J 

’ Nmetccnili-ccntiiry realism lias conviction of Ihe is®*, 

many mansions. anything larger Hue ™ 

. Wc are well off for books here, self. 

?' nce »he greater part of my library There is even some loalx 

is normally in Ihis house. Each lime ing in Dieppe, notably 

_ Wl r cross t * 1c Channel we lug heavy French version of Smonl 

BY TOHN WIT T FTT v 11 - ? f litcr:,l,ire ’ or ham’* Sixty Miles foal 

"-*■ »rlL/L/lill nnU % r. 1 mt ° ? ur Car; and not which the lafonnot/mm 

only of literature hut of nut ebooks, serialized and then brmata* 
paper and carbons (there still being book, with one oflfc 

S EEN FROM a Normandy village, revolution At the moment ««. ii»>. E,' vkw |‘ rtJ differences of size with nineleenth-ccnliiry painticf « 
Ihe concerns of English journal- going-read serially, that is or as ’• ! nu^IIv CC> r hu f , b °‘ ir }**.*£*& 

ism. even what is still laughably part of an optional bedtime reper- nature now m Triiininu a "2 P S sh, ? B - K “S 
called quality journalism, seem re- works by Jules Verne, Beatrix chutney or Murmilc Then friends much intemthw 

motor than ever. In other years wc Jgf Grimm (or tend & leave ™hfod their ,", pi fr- hSjWSw 

lhC S !l ndayS n , n - d ,hC WCCk ‘ German collective unSL ,7' S 55* ( !l?f wilh - lhe rcmns,nls ° r Rwlmrd Cobb, for M uriI 

lies sent over by our kind London sisters Power Andrew I mi* vLrlnn Sr cerea Sl L ' ns P s - ready- mixed done a good deal of woti 

newsagent, but now, except when and Newbolt The Powers’ n!iSF assorted medicines, not lown archives, was tdlbfi 

r' l Stl a Il v !:“J T ! he .. bra V'«''>.‘i)= r™ I» Htov.om is jus! a IS SZ 1 r “!“ SSL? 


BY JOHN WILLETT 


^uiiuuu osiers rower, 
newsagent, but now, except when and Newbolt 

ViCifnrc nmiiA rt lT iL. 1 . * .a .... n* . 


»vr . ■ n , ■s 


,JV " 3 '"vre real ano more «uer; us ooy sailors and their view «vm<! r ,.«V .1 . . • ,ncir s, ‘ ,cl{ mrougn Dieppe) in ik ® 

interesting than the “ national " of rhe old Nuvv ire mii.-iVT!^ f?!, rcmark:, blc for a town of lieu rdsley und (.‘onder still A 

stones. Jet alone pointless sagas about simply and straight forward I v 1 s ! 8 11 WVt ', r “ihahitanls. and wrillen. The paintings of® 
people like Howard Hughes, or those died. The Juntfe )ttSk wc^e .d fm !!, 77™ r S:inoi,,llel ‘ ! i. h,M,,r >' D . ic .» 1 « ,u by “ r, » ,s . of 
h 7 g f. h l nk 'P ieccs thi »t now clog so " Rikki-likki-lavi ” whfeh “ ‘ l,,n \ froni of ihem a ulilics from Boningun 

much of the British press. But nobody become n surefire Honorific— «£* 1 ?’“* ,wW il m,|,w viil H« Imprcssionish r#u 

eke m the househohl seems to feel bnpa -someone like Ruben P« ,J m a * l ^ c , w ! dy .f 1 week to get, Aiiotlter presenl day, would likeui* 

the Jack of these things, since virt- will one day isolate the retees and Mhl- r V i ll,s 7 Cn ll,c 1 nl,l, ‘»n ‘‘Plcmlidly coherent jjkm* 

uallj ail that wc want to know, phrases that send child™ 8 «rr » w '^l* wuilini'es to give ill Newafe lahle, while thus** 

from the inier.it, lion, .1 news to the -sleep in wiU^angSSis " members the usiul remarkable s,-r- a fascinating short U 

Junes of the tides at Dieppe, can be us how the trick is done-’ -hm SS V *1 CVc t , l "’ llon t l ) ,L ‘V arc overseas, account of the ships d 


a fascinating short 1* 
account of lhc ships fl 


The Soviet 

Political 

Mind 

Robert C. Tucket? 

A study of die unique amalgam 
ot pragmatism and ideology 
that constitutes the Soviet mind. 
No scholar con match him for 
personal observation of the 
Soviet scene.” New York Times 
*3 .50; fraiJer&ackjSi.pj 

The' ■ 

Punjab 

Tradition 

P. H. M. van den Dungeh ■ 
Between tfte years’ 1869-1919 a’ 
political tradition was shaped in 
the Province which was tp have 
a profound effect on British 
appraisal of the twentie th-cerv- 
Jury nationalist movement. 

£6.$ o 

dlEORGE ALLEN~~" 
& UNWIN : 


L^/r.. u T "nen some- Moncs t As for l ie rtrlmnu .|,L L„. v peniap?., I .muui rmn»iw»8 ‘ 

body brought along a copy of the beuuly of so many of lhc TdJ 7' f . pj,r ‘ 1 ,IS ls . . d,lc 1,1 tlic Sullon Park Road. Setfwi. 

,n . st wce,£ h Was a sniggering («t | c;is f j n p,| uur ^ * s B'ilisli stulisllcs. which shows Ihuir car«R# 

posiuvc shtick, rather like one’s first tor's version of 1823 ivhL jijway^ include an unspecified been a good dca I more ftflj 

remri^nn inl irt i* 0 J ,n(lcr 8 r «w n « J on volume reprint wc hive * with Tho ES? '°a l of . f Anicr| c:ni-iirig i n:ilcd one might imagine. Tins«*j 
!hlil» n l o Ll,ntlon ' among all Cruikshank pfcliircs) and’ the wm.iih u 0 f'. An< ! ,f ,nnic buoks mo where any kind of Anj» 
those advcrtisejncnts for bras. of pop „| ar P imyg nalton i° 2f hl , per hc l ,l! hcrc - il is ->l least cultural festival oughl 10 W 

nffLic'nnr'r c j?. nn 8 e of perspective there endlessly impressive I ^rl y due to the relaUve inadequacy such Common MarW 
i h l lf v 8 ’ Th0U8h some ^ undcrslnnd how S c ,' r lj ? h l ° f £ln the ^rary system, if are not to be c«fWj 

du(5tn7h h r 7 ,ns l t0 readout of Cinderella story i P n any otherve^^ s f yslcm f (herfl « Hhc Dieppe library, governmental rapH 

L hi k nboat bo °ks as than this one. with Us °olaI hck nf S S nC °' W,ll, 1 its fine ^'UcCion wilh such projects (and 1* 
SS2? !L e " °« r ‘be breakfan all mimpfcin-m^ ?L^u° ks . 0n «Pl^dion. its seven- Ihfs one many years ago-J 

nir«£’ i° r u° n tbc beach after a cutencss, not to monfmn m 7 ier tren, ii-cenliiry pamphlets, and ils sions wilh the director of 
BSS® °f ™ » he . kitchen at ghastly Mecca ball7om nrin ? 0!!C prcs J ntnt i Qn set of Lsunarline’s museum and others) 

whtoh il tT 7 e Cnme slories wilh which the Sidybird schonl nf s,gn , c<J by lhc i»nh»r. is authorities. cwn.w he " vjj 

dkJeonmmin7 «nmend (or illustrators fit it out One of t£ LS! ^dependent municipal enterprise the historical 

no wordT ^I n8l,sh, M 7 as * •>*» about Grimm k thi? th. ^ k,n « on a minimal budget,. All the resources. 
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Politically Neuter, you’ll want to 
reitd about Heath in Heath and the 
Heathnien, Andrew Roth’s probing, 
pojhicai biography. A bargain 
too— 272 pages for £1 , or for; those 
with a Library £2.25 bound. 
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Coinmn-of- water engine at a mine in Schcnniitz (Banska Sliavnica, Slovakia), Some features of the mech- 
anism would appear to be adapted from Newcomen engines of the period. Re pr minced from Science and 

Society 1600-1900. 

Towards a new history 
of the new science 


H istory is a mirror in which 
(he dearest reflections are 
usually those of the historian's 
own tastes and intellect. Despite the 
detached few who still speak of ** his- 
tory for Ms own sake ", there are 
every where historians who, not con- 
tent wilh doing their own ihing, go 
cm insisting that (here is really no 
other valid way of doing it, Classicists 
see everywhere the ebb and How of 
the classical virtues; bishops write of 
popes ; gentlemen, and those with 
aspirations, lind the concept uf the 
gentry indispensable; generals, and 
such generals nuuufites as .Sir Charles 
Oman, sco Ihe past through a cloud 
of gunsmokc ; historians bred on 
philosophy, when they cun tear 
themselves away from the problem 
of the meaning of history, treat the 
past as a ball leg round of ideas ; and 
.so on and so forth. It is neither a 
new thing, nor should it he surpris- 
ing. that historians with a scientific 
cast of mind arc wont to select inci- 
dents and movements from the past 
congenial to their own tastes. More 
surprising is the wide range of atti- 
tude within what passes for the his- 
tory of science, from the isolationists 
on (he one hand to those on the other 
who wish to be loved by absolutely 
everyone. 

There is a degree of honesty In the 
use of the specific label “ historian of 
science '* which makes some his- 
torians decidedly uneasy. It fakes 
courage in some quarters to hoist this 
particular pirate flag, especially in 
waters sailed by " real " historians, 
which Is to say historians who believe 
the whole historical globe to be within 
their competence and jurisdiction. 
There is something ubuui the subject 
which leads many of its practitioners 
even to deny their affiliation. Perhaps 
there is a feeling that the iciences, 
even in aggregate, make too narrow a 
subject, and that the proper study uf 
mankind is. if not Man. Everything. 
Perhaps, too, it is felt that, to show 
an Interest in matters scientific— apart 
from magic, witch cults, or any such 
hocus pocus which can prove that' 
scientists' are ordinary, human beings 
like the rest of us— is to invite a repu- 
tation for being in some way uncul- 
tured. (But an occasional article on 
Tepnysonuin . astronomy. Lakeland 
Naturphilosophie — or Shelleyan 
meteorology — Talmudic mathe- 
matics, or the like, will work wonders 
to placate fellow historians, while a 
medical slant can do. no one any 
harm i for just a s T hales proved that 
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all is water, the riehes being poured 
into Ihe history of science by the 
Wellcome Foundation are currently 
convincing historians that all is medi- 
cine.) Or perhaps il is felt that there 
might bu guilt by association : tike all 
branches of history, the history o! 
science has its share of bigots and im- 
postors. Whatever the reason, there 
is one problem which can seldom be 
out of the thoughts of the historian 
of science looking for preferment 
within the milieu of academic history. 
How should he divide his lime be- 
tween what il is usual In characterize 
as the “ external " and the “ internal " 
relationships of science 7 

This distinction, to which Peter 
Mathias refers In the introduction to 
his Science and Society, is rarely well 
defined, although It is often glibly 
alluded to. At one extreme' are those 
historians who write only of con- 
ceptual developments and— where 
appropriate— experimental practice, 
within some chosen field of science, 
treating ils exponents as disembodied 
minds. A historian of this persua- 
sion might fiit from Galen to Harvey 
or from Einstein to Archimedes, and 
back, at Ihe drop of a hat, giving 
the impression that he exercises his 
chronological sense only under suffer- 
ance. Time Is there to preserve the 
order of events which are for him 
unuffecred by the more vulgar dimen- 
sions of history— social, martial, eco- 
nomic, ecclesiastical, demographic, 
and so on. By many historians he fs 
Jilgely to be. taken, oddly enough, for 
a philosopher; while by philosophers 
he is looked upon n$ a fossil bupfer. 

The other sort of hlstorlnn, with 
the “ externalist ” approach, is con- 
veniently defined ns one concerned 
(in the words of the introduction) 
with the “ impact of scientific know- 
ledge within its.wijJer historical con- 
text Blihougb it might be, thought 


that (he definition covers so mnny 
possibilities ns to be of little value. 
(The six contributors to Ihe volume 
differ fur more among themselves in 
their approach to the " science nml 
society " theme than the best of them 
differ from the dreaded " internal- 
ists ".) The idea is In admit all IniL 
those who, being content with chang- 
ing intellectual .structures, put them- 
selves In peril of enticement' by what 
Professor Mathias calls " Whiggi.xh, 
historicist tendencies in the historio- 
graphy uf science ", emphasizing, 119 
they are imagined to do, M the steady 
accretion of knowledge*'. In fact 
quite the reverse is true. “ Science fs 
n cumulative discipline " is an opinion 
which was not long ago expressed in 
n signed article in these columns 
(May 7. 1970) by Margaret Gawing, 
Oxford's professor-elect in the his- 
tory of science, and on " externalist " 
historian who very modestly admits 
to not being competent to write n 
detailed scientific history. Speaking 
generally, it is those who are least 
familiar with the details of science 
who, fixing their gn2e on great names 
and a minimum of centra! Scientific 
dogma, are most prone to succumb 
to temptation of the sort mentioned 
by Professor Mathias. 

The six essays in Science and 
Soqiety could hardly be more diverse 
In style. They were all delivered in 
Cambridge in 1968. The first, by 
P. M. Rattans! , (now Professor at 
University College London), fs 1 to 
many ways ihe most polished, even 
though it is likely to leave the reader 
wilh the impression that the details 
of sevcnteenih-cenUiry science are 
among those ineffable or arcane 
subjects which it is ungcntlenianly to 
mention except obliquely. R. K. 
Merton is criticized on the score of 
his lack of feeling, not only for the 
social, political and religious history 
of the seventeenth century, but for; 
its scientific thought, and yet the 
only, science discussed here, and that 
to the broadest of institutional terms, 
is a form of Aristotelian world view. 
The Aristotelian subordination of the 
particular under the general j$ con- 
trasted with the occult and revela- 
tory Hermetic approach, which 
V focussed attention on properties 
specific to each particular ; thing, 
preferably on extraordinary arid mar- 
vellous virtues, or mirabitia ", Bacon 
is characterized as one who hoped 
to transform the conception of ati 
enchanted universe, with mao at its 
centre, and who wished secular and 
.religious knowledge to, be divorced. 
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Leaping 

Hare 

By George Ewart Evans 
and David Thomson 

Thp lUtihni'R of this engrossing and 
unusual bonk hove triud to look at tlio 
hnro in its nntunil Killing and in 
mythology, nil over tlm world. They 
hnve talked tn countrymen nbout tlio 
luiro’s curious habits nnd bchnviour, 
and they have ci insulted the works nnd 
opinions of untmul historians, 
zoologists nnd scientists. With 24 pages 
of plntes and eight text figures. £3-60 

In My Father's 
Den 

A novel by Maurice Gee 

1 ’It reminds one of Simenon in its 
responsibility to tlio real experience." 

— Archie Hind, Glasgow Herald. 
"Careful and convincing account of 
the murder ofn pretty teenager in 
New Zealand. Long flashbacks explain 
liow everyone got the way they nro, 
and block in the sad metamorphosis of 
nn orchard community into an 
industrial suburb. This is real writing 
and real observation.’’ 

— Peter Dickinson, Thv Si in day Timvn. 
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inlnnhietUm ho Yrilind - , udnlientu 
tusk in which IWrssnr 1’ a liner hiiH 
admirably micrriulcd. While 
dcbcripti vo lingui sties has over- 
shndmv4.il comparative linguist ias over 
the Inst forty years, the great majority 
of student linguists nro still 
’philologists* dimmed in tlio study uf 
toils. Hence thfii! is n current 
need fiir 1111 in t i nduct inn which given 
full weight to Ihn cnmpm'iilivo unil his- 
torical ONpecls. A now volume in thu 
Fnfanr auries "Studies in tie nova I 
Linguistics." £6- GO 
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between tho war effort of Edward 1 
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Continent) and the operations of 
government, with all the consequences 
for society which flowed from it . . . 
Whore Dr Prestwich diverges from 
received opinions his arguments are 
convincing, and where he accepts them 
his reasons for doing so are good. ... A 
genuine contribution to knowledge.” 

— The Economint. 

With two maps anil 3 figures. J25- 00 

The Third 
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War 

3By Edgar O’BailAiice • 

A factual, comprehensive account of 
the Six Day War of 1967, by a 
professional military observer and 
analyst. Major O’ Balance has studied 
the documents,' met participants, and 
- .purveyed the battlefields. With ** maps, 
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In due course, Hoyle is raid (o have 
hue ii able to find ill Bacon “ an 
alternative to [he enchanted natural 
philosophy or the sectarians ", and 
able also lo draw on the mechanical 
conception of nature of Descartes 
and Gassendi (rather than that of 
Hobbes, which was seen as a threat 
to religion). The precise nature of 
these mechanical conceptions is taken 
for grunted. Cun it be that leaders 
are thought likely to be more familiar 
with them than with the social, reli- 
gious, and pedagogic conceptions 
which are the staple of the essay 7 
And so to the Cambridge Platon- 
isis, and their religious disillusion 
with mechanical laws. They arc said 
to furnish a part of the metaphysical 
background to Newton, with his 
“ noli on of & variety of forces to in- 
fuse life nnd activity into a dead and 
Inert world of matter Professor 
Rutland goes on to maintain that: 
A combination of the Renaissance dyna- 
mical conception [which of the many ?] 
and of I ho mechanical philosophy, both 
in a modified English adaption [sic), may 
in an important sense he said to under* 
lie his enormous achievement in quanti- 
fying one of these forces, Ihe gravita- 
tional ml met ion that bound together the 
" System of the World 

The only support offered for the first 
utterance is in the shape of n quota- 
tion from Newton dating from a 
period lung after his discovery and 
exploitation of the inverse square 
law, to which the second statement 
refers. At till events, it is good to 
.see that Newton is still a force to 
bind together the world even of an 
external historian of science. It is, 
or course, easy lo agree with Profes- 
sor Rutland's historiographical con- 
tentions that a M neat separation of 
* internal ‘ and * external * factors " is 
out of the question, and that “ future 
research must be tnr more sensitive 
lo the continually changing charac- 
ter of the science and the society 
whose interaction it studies'*; bnt, 
as G. R. Elton wrote several years 
ago, 11 tbero is work to be done rather 
than to be called for ", 


The pursuit 
of science 

The second essay in the collection, 
by A- Rupert Hull, deals very effec- 
tively with the seventeenth-century 
idea that man ascends by means of 
science to lechnical proficiency, at 
length to reach Utopia. He observes 
that before the end oE the lust cen- 
tury the improvement oE society was 
a moral problem mlhcr than a tech- 
nical one, and thul the < pursuit of 
science, no more needed a justification 
than did foxhunting. (A gremlin 
played havoc with one sentence 
here t “ One must also be careful with 
words like ' nse 1 and 'improve- 
ment . He defines the essence of 
some seventeenth-century Utopias. 
Hart lib's ideal society, like that en- 
visaged by Comcnius, one of its 
sources, was not so much n state of 
scientific bliss os a life rational, mys- 
tical, find above till godly, in a Pro- 
testant sense. The Harifib group was 
therefore no bridge . between the 
nqsocnt scientific movement and the 
forces of Puritanism: and revolution. 
Oldenburg, on the other hand, looked 
lo un intellectual Utop^ where a full 
knowledge M nature as a basis fop 
its philosophy would yield practical 
returns at the same time as induce 
admiration for the Creator. Mathe- 
matics might be satisfying. In. Itself. 
Oldenburg'did hot, - It se^msi accord 


to scholastic philosophy the same 
lion our. 

In all lliis Professor Hall makes a 
number erf important points. Science 
has generally been lire fruit of tlioso 
with n taste for science. (What a 
pass we have reached, when this has 
to be said explicitly !) " Why ", lie 
asks, " are historians looking for an 
explanation of human interest in 
science, which is itself a purely 
intellectual problem, so often reluc- 
tant to admit the interest of the 
intellectual problems provided by 
science?" The seventeenth century 
saw the creation of an open scien- 
tific frontier, but why treat it, as do 
so many contemporary historians, ns 
a specifically (English, even Puritan, 
phenomenon ? Science, Professor 
Hall reminds as, was international. 
Anyone who came up to an 
acceptable European standard of 
professional skill was almost inva- 
riably trained along lines which 
made him aware of a whole range 
of well-defined problems. Such men 
as Harllib pursued secret devices, 
recipes, and other practical arcana, 
but it Ls wrong to pass off this 
activity purely and simply as the 
pursuit of scientific learning. Sci- 
ence, to be sure, had its place, and 
wits certainly not esteemed as a key 
to technical excellence, but neither 
was technical excellence a sufficient, 
or even a necessary, condition for 
an ideal society. Knowledge was 
never a substitute for virtue or 
religion. 

The third essay, by the editor 
himself, treats of the links between 
science and technical innovation be- 
tween 1600 and 1800. He finds them 
to be stronger, on the whole, than 
some of iho other contributions 
would seem to suggest. As an eco- 
nomic historian, Professor Mathias 
is less interested in invention for Its 
own sake than in innovation dif- 
fused to the point where it begins to 
affect output, costs, productivity, 
and the like. He has many plausible 
lator examples of a correlation, and 
draws attention to some dramatic 
time-lags between plan and action. 

In the fourth essay, the most 
closely argued of the six, D. S. L. 
Cardwell demonstrates how nn 
advance in power technology helped 
to determine the progress of phys- 
ical science. Arkwright's inventions 
hud put n premium on the more 
efficient generation aud transmission 
of power, nnd Watt rose to the 
occasion, tempering his pragmatic 
intuition with such fragments of n 
theory of heat as were available to 
him. Carnot subsequently went on 
to create an entire science, namely 
thermodynamics, out of his concep- 
tualization of the heat engine, nnd 
Dr Cardwell justifies himself fully 
when he argues that thermodynam- 
ics is historically unintelligible 
unless reference is made lo the 
technology which preceded and 
accompanied it. 

In the penultimate essay, covering 
the period 1700 lo 1850, R r M. 
Sigsworth aims to put an end to the 
conclusion of T. McKeown and K. G. 
Brown that hospital patients gen- 
erally died from diseases other than 
; those for which they were admitted. 
Even allowing, for the selectivity of 
hospitals, both Socially and medi- 
cally, Professor Sigsworth shows 
mortality rates in .British hospitals to 
have been commendably low. Far 
■'from being one in one,, which a 
** gateways to death ". argument re-. 


J uircs, the worst figure obtained 
rein n survey of 1808 is one in 
eleven. 

R. M. Maclcod ends this unu- 
sually stimulating collection— cer- 
tainly one of Ihe best of its kind 
available — with what is by far the 
longest essay, in which he considers 
nineteenth-century reforms favour- 
able to science at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and also the importance of a 
number of scientist reformers who 
were self-taught— such men as 
Huxley, Tyndall, Playfair, and 
Lockyer. The enactment of the 
university reform Acts of the 1870s 
was accompanied by a movement 
towards scientific endowment, and 
at the same time mounting opposi- 
tion to research, on social, ethical, 
and even economic grounds. Not 
until the early years of this century 
did the stale actively promote re- 
search on any scale. There is more 
than a grain of truth in Dr 
Macleod's conclusion that “ the en- 
dowment of resca re'll movement 
helped to create the impression that 
scientists could be identified by cer- 
tain unifying attitudes and could be 
considered a collective ‘ community * 
within society 

Whether or not the discovery of 
(Ills sense of community (which 
historians might not envy) is cor- 
rectly placed in time, there is no 
doubt that it is increasingly uncom- 
mon the farther back in lime one 
looks, and any historian who can 
accurately chart shifting attitudes to 
the sepmatcncss of science Ls per- 
forming a useful service. He will 
begin, needless to say. with the 
intractable semantic problem of de- 
fining " science " (on which there 
are many opinions) and " scientist " 
(oil which there are many more). 

Problems of 
definition 

The new books by W. P. D. 
Wightmnn and Antonia McLean 
inevitably come up against this 
semantic problem, which they solve, 
judging by results, in very different 
ways. For lechnical scientific terms 
Dr Wighlman alt erupts to give cur- 
sory explanations which are never 
quite full enough lo come off, but 
his touch is much surer lliim Mrs 
McLean's. lie covers n wider 
canvas, and often leaves much to 
the Imagination, hut in his Renais- 
sance enthusing, coupled as it is 
with some rather extravagant eval- 
uations which might now be thought 
a little old-fashioned, he writes In an 
unpretentious style which is not 
unsuitable for a university crash 
course In Renaissance science. Dr 
Wightmnn has much to say about 
the old faithfuls, such as Regiomon- 
tanus, Leonardo, and Nicolas of 
Cusa, and he is inclined to judge 
epochs and countries in the light of 
the achievement of relatively few 
individuals, but he does refer to a 
Urge number of lesser known men 
of Importance, a sort of human 
substratum on which the great figure- 
heads were carried. Dr Wightman Is 
. not unnaturally preoccupied with 
Italy. , He begins with, and often 
returns to, the Della Pittura of 
Alberti. In one so fond of Dtlrer, it 
is strange that there should be no 
reference to Holbein’s circle, which 
would have provided a useful Link 
between the English and German 
scenes.. A safe middle course is 
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steered through the thorny hedge of 
Leonardo studies, and a very good 
example is chosen to Ulustr.de Leon- 
ardo's almost intuitive grasp of a 
decent scientific method. The exam- 
ple is Leonardo's obsessive concern 
with flight, which involved him, 
incidentally, in an abortive attempt 
at casting the problem in niullicmul- 
ica.1 form. 

An historical problem worth more 
than the passing comment it is given 
is that of explaining (lie slowness of 
the Italians to master (he mathemat- 
ical natural philosophy of motion us 
developed at Oxford ami Paris. At 
another point in the book, Dr 
Wightman suggests that Ihe need for 
quantification was thrust on Renais- 
sance society by the logic of 
events— political, military, industrial, 
and commercial. Not all science, of 
course, Involves quantification. 
Almost as light relief, nn outline is 
provided of Olschki’s interpretation 
of Machiavdli as having offered argu- 
ments approximating m method to 
that which was to be adopted in the 
natural sciences. As for the non- 
qunnlitativc aspect of science, 
Copernicus Is singled out as marking 
the beginning of modern science on 
the ground that he rejected common 
sense (a sociological concept if ever 
there was one) as the ultimate court 
of appeal. And not all science is as 
empirical ns it might be. Dr Wighl- 
man gives n cl oar impression of Ihe 
highly theoretical character of medi- 
cine in the universities. If he gives 
rather a lot of attention to dial old 
Renaissance problem of syphilis, 
this is excusable enough. It is almost 
ns though some evil fairy had 
wanted to remind mankind that the 
stale is more than <i work of art. 

Dr Wighlman'* enjoyable book 
would not have suffered for a little 
more by way of signposting, or lor 
a few illustrations. In both respects 
Mrs McLean and her publisher treat 
the reader kindly. (But note that the 
drawing in Plate 6 is While's, while 
the book named is Hanoi's.) Her 
ambition was to account for an 
intellectual transformation in Tudor 
England, in both ih scientific 
thought and its educational system, 
and this in particular during the last 
sixty years of the sixteenth century. 
She traces her " intellectual revolu- 
tion" to many sources, chief of 
which are the invention of printing, 
tho work of curly humanists Mich ns 
More aud Erasmus, the changing 
social and political fabric of the age, 
and the demands of n newly en- 
larged mercantile marine. No doubt 
■ there arc readont to whom this will 
nil come as a revelation, but the 
book is scarcely the “ original and 
scholarly work" which the publish- 
ers claim. 

Mrs McLean Is usually content to 
rest her case on a select number of 
secondary authorities, often good in 
themselves, but seldom capable ol 
standing unsupported, und occasion- 
ally plainly misunderstood. She is 
certainly not very familiar with orig- 
inal sources. Was she merely ex- 
pressing herself carelessly when she 
suggested that " the ideas and teach- 
ings of tho Greek philosophers " 
were not accessible in Oxford until 
the benefactions of the fifteenth 
century? What exactly were the 
works of " the fourteenth century 
' English scientific school of Roger 
Bacon and his followers " ? And 
• what does it meah to say that a 
; tradition, inherited from Bacon was 
‘‘frw of Aristotelian dogmatism " ? 
■r Was it, or waft Jt not, commendable 
for William Rede to have fixed the 
. position of Oxford at 15° W, rather 
; than the “ correct " 1°UV W, more 
than three centuries before the 
, establishment of tho Greenwich Ob- 
; servalory 7 If Robert Records was 
m truth a '.' really original mathema- 
tician , what is the evidence, 
, beyond tU£ statement that he taught 
' mathematics hr English, and is said 
to have been the first to use Ihe 
equals sign? Like the claim that 
r Thomas Linacre was "translating 
..scientific texts like , Proclus* De 
l^phaera from Greek to Latin", 
i which is. {rue- only b) a curious (vny 
„ thiat Mrs McLean clearly doe? not 
. ..appreciate, such ideas’ spring from 
^Mrees in dire need of filfratiolj. 

’.s • ^Reference* u* scUnUfit thought .in 


Did tlic printing of imu 
liftc lexis delay ‘‘th^Sj^ 
die new obsemtioMHw' 

me,, such as.Copernicafe 

boil . Copernicus’s D e rJ} 
bus wailing "over rwtffS 
n reprint " ? If, h 

H i U>rU f?i‘ c e o J| b ^haS 

this in 1 556, thirteen yean S 

publication, might It not C, 
t ut no one wanted It, arf 


ommentary 


eg Miwnitlfd lo or afioinsl a 

^U«toRieM'v«r. n y.lodJo 


wanfaicm of tho age 7 Ai 
berl, he is elsewhere said tab 
been “ recognized during hk i 
tiimi", and yet he outlived fc| 
edition of his book by mH 
years, 'there was in inyoai 
one noteworthy medieval tat 
print with subject-matter i 
comparable. 

This raises the problem of ah 
matter, and the oaulion wffi 
necessary to use when acwpqi 
word “ science " in an aoacimj 
sense. On one occasion, tor tea 
it is made to include the "m 
graphy, astronomy, and rata 
ics " in Lite arts course of llxi 
century. Nowhere is any#a 
made to examine the csseatallj 
crcnt ways in which hunaanlsiwi 
that matter Hellenism, affctfcid 
jeets so disparate as the tin tea 
and natural philosophy, ntta 
and the biological sciences. Lbs 
(here called the 11 first llegEAl 
uuissuucc scientist") aad VoeJ 
example, whoso lives offer « 
excellent points of departure Ir 
study of this sort, are rotrrtfl 
subjects of thumb-nail to TV 
of very little moment 

'Hie increasing sccuIariaiWi 
learning us tho sixteenth ctotuqp 
grossed has long been wWdf ts 
ni/ed. No doubt the teachings' 
humanists helped to release b 
which so disturbed Chora! 
slate that tho educational p 
both insido and outside l» ■ 
silies was at length invaWi 
enlarged by newly enrieW* 
No doubt responsibility 
patronage of almost til bare* 
merely what wo should 
'* scientific ", shifted. ifl M 
of time, from ono dW 
another. These arc nwtws^ 
to any book on 
rise of science, but to Jm 
phrase as a title more is iw 
mere juxtaposition of ^ 
luted dogmas concerruivg 
laity of intellectual J 
Acceptable m some of me 

often interesting 
which no good evidence 

Various kinds 
of historian 

Montaigne, 

scorn on the usual u ^ 
tween barbarian ena wbj 
traditionally u ^. Q f 
matter. As 

savago pnnidqxjcally 

plane than civ , lu^ ^°^| i 
lightened coiil-gfy^, 
Italy, however, werfi j}!! W 
exclude from tho « 

any who lived fl rali^ 1 ^ 

even a Frenchman .^ ^ ^ 
traditionalist W^il 

who, whlte 
to the past, 
of some 

have n very narrow ^ 

concepts which shouwv^, 

to intellectual jg 

■axstf&i* 


Lj h, May (and described in Com- 
£2 on May 19), and in the past 
Ss both the Library Associu- 
! which doesn't want PLR, and 
rsociety of Authors, winch very 
SHoes have made public tho 
ftUs mat have presumably been 
Bon lo Lord Eccles. 
ft* Library Association got m 
Jliib a statement both querulous 
* Doorly argued. The Association 
Kut there is any call for Icgls- 
Eto make sure that people who 
Eg boob get decently paid for 
t jo. It is, it seems, up lo the 
Eff people who publish them who 
pin most cases, make adequate 
felon for proper payment to the 
ior through their freedom to fix 
apdres of books". The Asso- 
m thus brazenly dodges tho 
t issue, which is not whether 
ah«* treat authors fairly but 
&r libraries do, by issuing their 
ilofae read over and over again 
,the price (and the royally) of a 
£copy. What the librarians now 
i |o be proposing is that every- 
^institutions nnd individual book- 
alike, should pay more for 
boob in order to stop authors 
ijtoing. They are reacting as 
^ authors’ plen were ona of 
rty instead of ipjustico. 

■The Library Association makes a 
i worthwhile point in Us dis- 
able document, which is that 
er cent of the hardback sates of 
^specialized books nre these days 
it by public or academic lib ra- 
tal publishers know this will 
andean clevnlc the selling price 
dally, since no library cun do 
Ht what may bo a definitive 
ol scholarship. To ndd a charge 
r the Public Lending Right lo 
concealed surcharge would be 
& suggests the Library Axsucia* 
»nd there it is right. It is im- 
Ne to provo that publishers 
w In this wuy, bul there have 
toes in the past when u few of 
seemed to be doing so; 

* PLR publishers will do better 
“■« books for which there are 
print-orders and will find 
% to argue away what appear 
^buyers to be excessive prices. 
|U “? “ * quarrel between librn- 
publishers, not between lib* 
1 . q, ! d authors, and the Library 
moas charge has nothing to 
lhe rights and wrongs of 

^ktabty, the Library Associa- 
W voices what it may well see 
^oUimate sanction; that, if 
w are forced by law to pay a 
i g future Lending Right 
the money for it will 
^.from their purchase 
• “ lhal f «wer books will be 


early I9fi0s. However, the powers 
that be in poesy's wide heaven being 
what they arc fi c, non-existent 1 , ihe 
Review has more recently come to 
see itself as an upholder of the 
fundamental pieties which it set out, 
not of course to subvert, bul to re- 
examine. critically. Has that much 

;■ r.... .i i... >i.~ ■ . r '•’PL Hi t‘ Kt’i’iew cuniluetcd a syni- 

ls - . 1:1 by the Society of pusium on "The State of Poetry "■ 

fits £» aas 1 - ■ aiLl 

Issue of its journal. The Author. The n " , . y SCtn 1 

society makes two righteous hut not Thirty-five literati answered the 

quite convincing counters; the first is following questions: 

that if libraries did do this (hen they (|j what, in your view, have been (he 

might he failing to provide wliut they nwA (a) encouraging, (b) discouraging 

legally must provide, a comprthcnmy features of iho pociry scene during iho 

service; tailing that, book funds past decade? 

might go down for a short time but 

would then be restored by " pressure ’’ Want developments do you hope to 
on libraries. Such hopes look n little sec duri "8 ll,c ncxt tend* ? 
flimsy and it would be realistic to The answers to question 1 (a) can 
unlicipulo that some library author I- be dealt with quite briskly. Overall, 


tics, if they are free to do so, will 
choose the not necessarily vindictive 
course of paying the levy out of pur- 
chase funds. Even if they do — and 
the Society of Authors points out that 
the PLR legislation being considered 


the contributors derived encourage- 
ment from three things: the number 
of poets currently showing promise 
of genuine achievement— Geoffrey 
Hill. Peter Porter, Douglas Dunn, 
John Fuller, and particularly Ted 


parallel to fully human poetry " (thus, 
if nothing else, supplying F. R. 
Lewis with the purview for his next 
book). 

Jeff Nuttull, another member of 
the more-the-incrricr school, deplores 1 
the •‘literary temperance society led 
by Hamilton and Alvarez '* ; cheer- 
ingly, though, lie has plenty of good 
things lo say about the experiment- 
alists (“amongst whom it would be 
silly not lo count myself"). Peter 
Redgrove contributes u befuddled 
surrealistic hymn lo surrealism. It 
seems lo Adrian Henri that the des- 
tiny of poetry is inextricably linked 
with that of cabaret. George MucUclh 
beefily exhorts us to " return to 
humour, experiment, and gut energy 
as criteria of impact ” — though, In 
fairness, these wretched cliehds are 
no more glib than Kingsley Amis's 
alignment of popular poetry with 
" trendy clothes, demonstrations, pot 
and pop 

Nearer the centre, Anthony 
Thwaite and Hugo Williams em- 
phasize the resilience of mainstream 
poetry; Thwaite says moreover thnt 


in West Germany specifically forbids Hughes ; the fact that more people we are toughening up to modishness 


I r ilb'c si m olid l v^wmi lil ob v im idv "Uiny of the replies the word seem see hnporlaiit differences 
liatnc Minpliuly, would, obviously, ' between fastidious or sneer- wrso and exhibitionism, 1 
iring in more to the writers of expen- Is taken welcomed. This line could 

ive books than of cheap ones, but ■ , i cnu .u y exception to -as Humid less mandarin If the 
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public libraries to reduce the money 
spent on books in order to pay their 
dues — a PLR will still have been 
instituted nnd the injustice against 
which it was formulated ended. To 
complain that libraries nre trying to 
cheat by buying fewer books would 
be to compound the fallacy of the 
Library Association, that It is money 
which is al stake and not equity. 

The true novelty of the Society of 
Authors' broadside is its scheme for 
distributing the money collected from 
libraries. It is now proposing what it 
calls a " lending " royalty, which will 
be given to authors on top of the 
royalty they already get from their 
publishers. The figure suggested is 1 3 
per cent, which more or less bisects 
the customary range of royally per- 
centages; this would mean that on 
every copy of his book sold to 
libraries an author would be paid 
roughly double. This system, which 
the society admires for its admini- 
strative simplicity, would, obviously, 
bring in more lo tho writers of expen- 
sive books than of cheap ones, but 
since the cheaper hooks arc likely to 
he those selling larger numbers, the 
objection is not serious. 

The suciety also looks at the future 
chances of an alternative system lo 
the lending royalty: one based on 
actual loans from libraries. I he work- 
ing party discarded this because it 
is as vet loo difficult to take accurate 
samples, but the society suggests that 
with computers sampling will become 
far easier and more acceptable and 
that within, say, a decade a system 
of loan-recording would be perfectly 
workable, 

Bul since books are not only loaned 
from libraries but also consulted in 
libraries, a loan -recording system 
would not on its own be enough, it 
would have to be supplemented by 
the new lending royalty system, appli- 
cable to reference and other libraries 
where it is forbidden to remove books 
from the premises. 

Finally, the Society of Author* is 
anxious that aging authors of doubt- 
ful fecundity should benefit straight- 
away from PLR instead of haying 
to produce something new in order 
lo qualify. The Society recommends 
that money be allocated, once Iho 
scheme starts, to reward the authors 
of bopks published within tho pre- 
vious five yeqrs, who would otherwise 
be in the galling position of knowing 
that their book* were being borrowed 
free while more newly published ones 
were being borrowed for an extra 
royalty. Authors who have bravely 
damped dowii their creative urges in 
the expectations of having them more 
properly rewarded under PLR' might, 
under this dispensation, now risk a 
resumption of their career. 


The: significance, of the decade-long 
" survival " of the RcyiewhM already 


nre reading poetry these days; nnd 
the existence of Philip Larkin. There 
is Robert Lowell, too, of course, 
but the American influence is begin- 
ning lo be regarded ambivalently. 
Some contributors retnin (he impres- 
sion that (he Americans have all tho 
spunk nnd vigour while British poetry 
Is wilting in gutless insularity. Dan- 
nie Abse nnd Jonathan Raban, 
though, remark that British poetry is 
at present suffering from an inferio- 
rity complex, and they arc joined by 
others in the prediction that the 
American preoccupation with suicide, 
madness and violence— Extremism- 
may turn out to be more destructive 
than productive, Lowell’s Notebook, 
tluit addition lo the flourishing seamy- 
con fcssional genre, appears to have 
caused sonic despondence. 

One way or another, the "dis- 
couraging features " claim the lion's 
share of the space. The phrasing of 
the first question had most people 
in a flap straightaway. In a good 


direct nnd lengthy exception to -as 
symptomatic of general frivolity, 
tremlincss, etc -by six contributors. 
Martin Dodsworth is the most elo- 
quent : 

The poetry "scene" isn’t interested in 
Wordsworth, only Until Hunting reading 
Wordsworth in a Northumbrian accenl ; 
it isn't interested In Shakespeare, only 
in Ted Hughes’s col lection or sensa- 
tions Jones from (he works; it tan I 
interested In Blake, only In the Chil- 
dren of Albion and their travesty of his 
endeavour, No one needs telling that 
the poetry " scene " is what’s happening 
now in poetry. 

The widening of the audience of 
poetry, the supposed democratization 
of a literary genre into a " scene ", 
emerges as the symposiums main 
issue. 

Here the contributors tend to 
polarize. At one end. Kingsley Amis, 
Patricia Beer, Vernon Scan noli, 
Julian Symons and (less stralghtfor- 


nnd will soon come to see pop as 
nothing more than a frantic peri- 
phery. Gavin Ewart, Jon Silkin and 
Donald Hall approve on the whole 
of “ popularization " and wish only 
for more communication between the 
academics nnd non-academics. Most 
solidly empirical, perhaps, is tho 
omnipresent Clive lames. Writing like 
a highly intelligent man with a pack 
of Daily Mirror subs wiggling his 
elbow, James accepts lhal culture 
from now on is likely lo be " split- 
level " nnd (hat if the lower level 
wnnts bad art, that’s ils business. It 
docs seem tnic to say Unit the lower 
levels don’t want to be taught by tho 
higher nnd the higher have nothing 
to leurn from the lower ; ” cross- 
fertilization ” means suspending 
values; the Liverpudlians have their 
place only so long as they aro kept 
in it, and nny swinging respect for 
them in serious papers is both self- 
regarding anti mischievous: natur- 
ally, If a talented pop-poct begins to 
see important differences between 
verso and exhibit ionism, he will ho 
welcomed. This line could afford to 
xutiitd less mandarin if the history of 
literary " reputations ” weren't such 
a .shambles of wetness and credulity. 

The contributors' hopes for the 
future, when not actually foolish, 
lend to bo rather bland. Everybody 
seems more or less al one in a desire 
for more goad poems and fewer had 
poems. Nearly everybody feels the 
need for « new major voice— -n need 
that has become so pressing that, ns 
Abso says, we arc over-keen to ele- 
vate minor talents. More central is 
the question of what poetry, nowa- 
days, should be about. 

The fidelily-to-pcrsonnl-expericnce 
that has characterized the Review 
school— here reaffirmed by Colin 
Falck— is attacked, from different 
angles, by Thwaite nnd Brownjohn. 
Thwaite secs the "miniaturists" as 
approaching mere self-expression 
( " how-much-angsl-on-the-head-of-a- 
pin ? "), nnd, certainly, one does hope 
that Hamilton’s followers will soon 


wardly) Alan Brownjohn fear that tun out of emotional enconntere to 
, yi . rir ,„, ru provide those hushed, soulful 

the present aaze for sub-pocl^, the £ omfln|a for lhem t0 rtco ji ec t In 

leapfrog, of fashion, the galvanized (n^quiu^y, However, Brownjohn's 
cavorting* of Adrian Mitchell, Roger preference for poems with “a con- 
MeGough, et al, may corrupt poetic corned grasp of social and political 
standards. ScanneU suggests that pop reality ", Ms wish to "shut up tho 
poetry, so accessible and undemand- rag-and-bone shop of the heart ’ , is. 
fnR ruins its audience for the real of course, a leap in the wrong direc- 
ting; Symons sees an "anti-Intel- Jjon, a fag-end of the view that in 
lectual crusade" dedicated to the this Day and Age poets should stop 
obliteration of all values ; Brownjohn what they have been doing up till now 
notes an iqsurcence of "publicity” and busy themselves mirroring our 
methods, a ^ contraction of the area fragmented consciousness, or greav- 
in which poetry is seriously and ng the armoury in Iheclass war. or 

rJonrniiRlv discussed listing the drawbacks involved ip the 

rigorously discussed. . use of na^lm, Yeats meant some- 

The other end of the scale is thing far mare inclusive ; the rag-andto 
equally well : represented, and bone shop Is ** foul " only because 
although these contributors go on a man Is In a fallen state. It is not any 
lot about the encouraging features use to the poet if it gives him just rags 
their replies could be said actually aod bones, yet no poetry that matters 
to embody most of the discouraging will find its roots in anything ' else. 


reality ", his wish lo " shut up tho 
rag-and-bone shop of the heart ", is. 
of course, a leap in the wrong direc- 
tion, a fag-end of the view that in 
this Day and Age poets should stop 
what they have been doing up till now 
and busy themselves mirroring our 
fragmented consciousness, or greas- 
ing the armoury in the. class war, or, 
listing the drawbacks involved ip the 
use of napalm. Yeats meant some- 
thing far more inclusive; the rag-and- 
bone shop ls “ foul " only because 
man Is In a fallen state. It is not any 
use to the poet if it gives him just rags 
and bones, yet no poetry that matters 
will find its roots in , anything ' else. 


AMERICA, MY 
WILDERNESS 

Frederic Prokosch 

A superb novel - one of the 
author's best- in which a 
nation is the "hero". £2.00 

THE GILBERT 
& SULLIVAN 
COMPANION 

Leslie Ayre 

A book that all lovers ofthe 
Savoyard operas will 
treasure. It covers the entire 
spectrum in alphabetical 
order. £4.50 

THE SETTLERS 

Meyer Levin 

This vast new novel has 
won high praise from 
Golda Meir, Norman 
Mailer, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer and Gerold Frank. 

It is a story in the tradition of 
Exodus. £3.00 

THE SHOW 
BUSINESS 
NOBODY KNOWS 

Earl Wilsoh 

America's famous theatre 
columnist literally takes 
you backstage in this 
entertaining memoir. £3.50 

FIELDS OF 

WONDER 

Rod McKuen 

A selection of now verse 
from the world's largost- 
sel ling poet. 

TWELVE YEARS 

OF CHRISTMAS 

Rod McKuen 

Yuletkle reflections that 
span twelve Christmases. 

80p 

MISS 

TALLULAH 

BANKHEAD 

Lee Israel 

A fascinating study of a 
fascinating actress whloh 
is marvellously written. 

£3,00 

THE 

ERECTION SET 

Mickey Spillane 

No- not another Mike 
Hammer epic f but a rip- 
rparing unputdowneble 




its editor, Jan Hamilton (Viewpoinl. 
August 11). As Hamilton said, the 
magazine was conceived in. ihe raw- 
cat mood appropriate to Oxford bed- 
sit ic^ and. art understandable wcarj- 
nc&s.of the post- Movement group and 


ones. : Edw|n Morgan feels that the The poet should not fiiibply reproduce 
recent proliferation of poetry, ih nil experience but neither can he ignore 
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Mr: 1 '* i •! • . t ; 7 •• ** stiT-v Cal •» nf ihe treviiwhM already oues. : Kuwpi margin i«is ui.il uiv me poei snouia noi aunpiy reproduce 

ta‘ lb£e fSSnm 8' w«rt proUferalion of poetry, ih all experience but neither can he Ignore 

m ■ ■ . .. . JMPWm ^ hn H*.iilton iViewDoinl. ite forms, just Roes to show how it: the point is that it becomes some- 

jS m^Son saTthc KW and virile poetry is; he’s thing quite different when 1 made Into 

WW.^a^bQok reviews/ maSni wif conceded to theradS anxious to See even more "poems In a precise and deliberate work of art. 

'.^Mmertta ' lhree dimensions m pubhc places; As John Bayley says : “ The attempt 

here, ii « ^“: h{s ‘. . ^tcr ^ environmental poems, especially on to forceartinto coexlslencc with life 

done precisely • SIpI?2f 1h?mbr U \Wintait otoud and the moon ; . computer poems requlr- Is a kind of Maoism. Nothing could 

Sgfc and less postediting and de- be further from i|, xvhich fs why it U 


a precise and deliberate work of art. 
As John Bayley says:, " TTie attempt 
to force art Into, coexistence with life 
is a kind of Maoism. Nothing could 
be further from it, which fs why it U 
so necessary to us" 


thriller. 


£ 2.10 


A DEATH OF 
INNOCENCE 

Zelda Popkin 

This is a suspense novel 
with all the warmth and 
depth 6f a family saga - a 
unifiiuS mixture. ■ £2.2B 
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To the Editor 


The Jameses 

Sir,— Your reviewer oP l.con E del's 
Iasi volume on Henry Janies (August 
IK) fill lows (lie biographer in reporting 
a “ singular '* Incident that shows 
William J rimes as meanly jealous of Ins 
younger brother He my and petulant id 
his expression of that envy to a 
stranger. 

This interpretation of William’s char- 
acter, (hanks to remote "analysis”, is 
Mr bUIcl's most original contribution, 
since il is at variance with all previous 
accounts. 

Out it u not against interpretation 
(hat i wish to enter a caveat here; il is 
against the “singular" handling of Mo 
document on which the final damning 
of IViffi.mi is based, That document is 
s fetter in the archives of the National 
Institute of Arts and letters, to which 
I have access. The best way of showing 
flow il has been twisted and garbled In 
Henry James. Volume V, is to reproduce 
it in full: 

To Robert Underwood Johnson 
Secretary of the Academy 

Cambridge 
Juno 17, 1905 

Dear Mr Johnson, 

Just lack from three months In 
Europe, I find your letter of May !6lli 
awaiting me, with the very flattering 
news of niy election into the Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 1 own that ibis 
re-reply gives me lerriblo searchings of 
the heart. 

Oil the one hand, the lust of distinction 
and (lie craving to bo yoked in one 
Social body with so many Illustrious 
names tempt me to say "yea 0 . On the 
other, bidding me say "no", there is 
my life-long practice of oot letting my 
name figure where there [a not some defi- 
nite work doing In which I am willing 
lo bear a share ; and there b my life- 
long professional habit of preaching 
against the world and Its vanities 
I am not informed that this Academy 
has any very definite work cut out for 
it of the sort in which I could bear a 
useful pari; and it suggests taut soli pen 
the notion of Bn organization for the 
mere purpose of distinguishing certain 
individuals (with their own connivance) 
and enabling them to say lo (be world at 
large "we uro in und you arc out". 
Ought a preacher against vanities to 
succumb to such n lure nt the very first 
call V Ought ho not rothor to "refrain, 
renounce, abstain”, even tiio it seem a 
' * out and uagcntal act ? On the whole 
it Teems lo me (hat for a philosopher 
wilh my pretensions to austerity and - 
righteousness, the only consistent course 
is to give ugii this particular vanity, and 
treat myself m unworthy at the honour, 
which f assuredly am. And I ora the 
more encouraged to this course by the 
fact that my younger and shallower and 
vainer brother is already In Hie Aead- 
euty, and lhat if E were there too, the 
other families represented plight think ' 
the James influence too rank and atrpng. 

Lei me go, then, I pray you, “ releaso 
me and restore me lo the grouhd if 
you know how greatly agafnat The grain 
thfao duty-inspired lines are written, you ■ 
would not deem me ; unfriendly dr un- 
■ genial; , but . only a little bracked. : 

By the same, token, I thluk that 1 
ought to resign from the Institute (In 
which l have played so inactive a part) 
which pet ] herewith also perform. 

Believe me,, dear Mr. Johnson, with 
longing and rtgret, heroically yours, 
t . . Wm Jjunes. - 1 

. - ! ' : ;• ''V ; JAdQlifiS BARZUK 

Mldenu NalJonaJ Tnxlltute of Arts 


sources: your readers may be interested 
to compare that story with Edith Whar- 
ton's “After Holbein" (1928), said to 
be based on an actual episode (I DUS) in 
the life of Mrs Astor. The basic plot of 
an old lady giving nn enormous dinner 
party to which only one or two unex- 
pected guests come has an almost fairy- 
tale quality; we may surely expect to 
hear of other, unrelated, true or fictional 
variants. 

P. MU RIVALS. 

Department of English, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 

Geoffrey Grigson’s 
Viewpoint 

Sir, — An experience of dismay should 
not be shared, but perhaps this one is 
an exception ? A couple of days ago 
I was checking the ’49 claret at the end 
of my cellar, where it is dark and cool, 
when the brick floor laid in Queen 
Elizabeth I's reign opened beside my 
feet, and a murky hand thrust up a 

S archment to the accompaniment of 
ame and sulphurous abuse. 1 have 
never known it to happen before, even 
in this old house, and I was much dis- 
mayed. But 1 caught the parchment 
and nil was over, happily for the Ponte t 
Canet, in a moment. 

Returning upstairs, I found the parch- 
ment of a type and nature better not 
described, but fully occupied by a small 
mechanic handwriting. Tit is appears to 
refer to Geoffrey Grigson's Viewpoint 


refer to Geoffrey Grigson's Viewpoint (English) biscuit. It Is customary, I 
in your Journal (August 25), and, though think, for parties interested In n foreign 

setlrriTmia in Innn and vnlnnr in Arinin |{wnl>in» Ia <I,a .......l.i. I... 


scurrilous in tone and vulgar in origin, 
may perhaps have an infernal interest, 
t transcribe il as it stands while beg- 
ging your distinguished contributor to 
absolve me of any greater respousibi* 
lily t 

The undersigned are members of 
the Writers’ Circle of the Nether 
Regions, nnd are glad to get a glimpse 
now and then, reading your mng, of 
the Blcs't Above where wo have never 
been, and, Ihanki to Lucifer, can 
never be. Yet we nrc not so provincial 
in our meetings and discussions as this 
might lead you to expect, and wo also 
have some quite bright blokes among 
us, such as a funny little German inon, 
lately come down, who calls himself 
BJi (we have somehow never got hold 
of hi* real nnmo>, and they give us 
talks from timo lo lime. So we know 
about old GrigHoa-Lazarus, nmi we 
know that he means it nil for the best. 
Only we think he is having ‘you on, 
nnd someone ought to say so. 

What we mean Is lhat it’s n load of 
old rope. Isn’t It 1 The way he pula 


literature lo leant the appropriate lan- 
guage and then, if so inclined, to trnns- 


NEXT WEEK 
Ait nnd Emotion— 1 

The first of hvo special num- 
bers marking (lie Frankfurt 
Book Fair. Special articles by 
Charles Rye-ruff on (lie Psy- 
choanalysis of Crcttlivlly, 
Alcjo Cnrpciillcr on Emotion 
In Music, mid Woirdictrlch 
Rascli on Emotion nnd 
Expression. 


lato from that Ihcmtiirc for the en- 
lightenment of others. Mr Grigson 
wants to avoid the bother: Welsh 
authors sluuiM write in English, ami 
editors ot Welsh poets should provide 
English translations. Do Russians, 


"» B°IJ8 on about the Literary Scene, Czechs, Germans. Japanese and French 
may do for fallen angels and other hnvo lo do likewise? Has Mr Grigson 
class- trait ora (thcy’ro not liked, by l ho over translated his productions into 
way, down here) such as this Dives- another language? Would he feel it 


rou-Nnmc-Him, always telling us 
what U wok like lip There and wliat 
a lerriblo mistake they made In shov- 
ing him out. But for the bulk of us 
handyman it’s just a lot of showing 
oft. Because wbal would be the dif- 
ference between the Grlgson Mob, 


unreasonable that such a demand be 
mada of him ? 

Such Illogicality of thought may be 
accounted for in several ways: that Mr 
Grlgson is a mere journalistic hack, 
cocky about what ho thinks is his own 


tercnce hr*Jwei>n ihn »*tl . , 1 n™, uwu 

stairs mmasas 


anything we would rather have old 
uabripl Leavia and his flaming sword, 


action to Welsh-language literature; or 
that he is seeking, obliquely, to deflate 
the pugnacious condescension which 


, WEST* MB vK 

we VonH want tta second sols him fa* 


we dooH want voursdrt in a the wood sets him beside 
r 3. ™ „ r,ort in here.” Mathew Arnold (who at least had the 
. of> ^, orsfcr • ' • the last Recency not to expect Homer to translate 
i 0n tn, mpet of Eng- himself), .while the third, surely sup* 
dS* cu, lV™ 7 0k «y. but Ported by the laughable equation of Mr 

we dWn l hear them Grigson with ”sano Alexander Pope", 
„ W rt?, ere wer ?, such writers ", would seem to be the most charitable, 
well asS.n lf nn( *1 W ^ ul S he ^ ROGER STEPHENS JONES. 

'•J.SSlb&i on'ly B "j"‘iS5S ° Vnmnili ' 0U>W ‘' C " Sd "’ 

frnn‘i!, ^ ,cr? K no ^ , ^ a niiddle claasefl, 

Dickens Texts ; 

sJBSr S i'ri <■ your 

... present, bunch 1 . - . 1 • . /reviewer's on the whole very generous 

1 Wduld )h«tv im'L ]. ■’ ’ .comments on three Dickens titles In the 

tea",,* : . WIo EngiUb Llbnry" (Augiljl 




'Literary Debts 

• ‘Sit,— Yaur corresoondence about the 
. unposted invitation* must -surely explain 
why the wretched Ha riy family were 
so unsuccessful In their social life.- If 
; I reraimber rightly— ■ 

Mraftorty ’ 

.Gave a party r- • 

• , No one Came: , 

■. Thep pe> brother : 

-Gave •pnQther— ■ ■ 

, : Jusi the ramo, ; • i . 


■wan eu rope - 


l' 1 l j ' 
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and make il live In poetry as well 
as in the other thing. That, if you 
like, would be to think and act with 
“a proper contemporaneity of the 
past*. Otherwise old Lazarus may 
comfort old Dives, but that's about 
as far as it will go. (And knowing 
old Dives belter than you do, we can 
tell you that it's not very fur.) 

Wc know that G. Lazarus has his 
heart in the right place, and so wc 
send this up in sorrow not in anger. 
But conic oil it, Geoffrey, and leave 
Gabriel L. to dual with all those 
Mobs; nflcr all, they're his Mobs, 
and where would ho be without 
them ? Whnt you need arc Angels 
as different from the last lot, except 
in genius and courage, as 1972 is 
different front 1912. If you cnrTl 
suggest any, then tell us why not, and 
why the Devil. . . . 

Here I break off the transcription, 
though there is more, much more, 
because the (one grows ever mine vio- 
lent nnd vulgar. Obviously it is be- 
neath deserving a reply, but in any case 
I have to rule! that 1 am scnling my cellar 
floor with concrete so as to prevent nny 
further irruption. My builder, to whom 
I have explained (his. plainly thinks 
mo mad. But he, ot course, knows 
nothing about the keeping of wine. 

BASIL DAVIDSON. 

Shropshire. 

Sir,— Since Geoffrey Grigson (August 
25) appears to disapprove of Scott’s 
desire that Wordsworth conform to the 
demands of public taste—'* * He could 
be popular if he would.’ 1 He has 
injured his own fame.’ Wiggle your tail, 
Wordsworth, (or tho public biscuit 
one might well ask how lie reconciles 
this with his own wish that the Welsh 
would wiggle their tails for tho public 
(English) biscuit. It is customary, I 


In the context of what Is now n very often si venes* j# i. v 

large series, inconsistency of the kind stake is the maiuSr nr** 1 ' 

that exceeds the norm set seems at any history." r 01 

rale more desirable limn the other kind. Alas, your review* i* 
JAMES COCHRANE. mace to reveal 
Penguin Books Ltd. Harmondswurih, \ v h> suggest what werem.i 
Middlesex. » wiling it. ft j s ,' j Vj’ r 

V pleasant reading 1 

Sir,— Your reviewer (August 25), i"r those whose sense olV- 

attempting lo rectify his original mis- eludes thought about Qu-f 

leading statement about the Penguin ■spurns inquiry into his cm-- 

.•Imt'rirnii Notes, has (alien into another Political virtuosity, 

error, When he agrees Ilia I he " should ANnanm 

have added that Andrew I .ling's Gads- lWirnmmi ‘‘ "Wlf 
lull Edition. Horn which it was set, was . e r „„TSj2i fe* fc 
based on Die 1X42 text ", lie .shows him- ,,f 

sett ignorant thill the Uadshill I Ul it ion mjj, 2AA fe 

is (a* it says opposite (lie title-page) a 

re prin l iff Diekens’s l.N(,.S leM. , 

Tlie reason for using the Gadshili X 3T1S D0HHf?'!tif 
Htlil ion's help in deciding on puuclim- * . . “Win 

lion, capital i/Jit ion and spelling is llui ArPhllPPDirn ’ 

those fciitnres of the IS42, lKSn and 

iS(58 editions, being significant ly differ- Sir,— Neither your reviwn’it 

cut from Dickens's inanuscriju, were luting essay, nor (he puWifon! 
lurcely dcleiinincd by Cliaimian nud book, innke It clear that MieUC 
Hall's printers. Moreover, hotli the /‘mvi Donnsih Archiiecturtclh 
inamixcripl und these editions me eri alic ('unary (August 25) h an apxs 
m their usages. In a new edit ionwhieh is Ration of tho same 
neither a facsimile nor a " modernized" volume* in the " Dcmcwafui’ 
text, it sceiiKtl worth referring to the series. Tho Louis XVI vsla 
rationalizing practice of a Victorian publisher! in 1964. bat for kj 
editor. some reason the Rococo whnt 

Your reviewer lias u better point due to bo published tjHint® 
about the perils of working with a re- Receded by its pwali 

print as copy-text. But, given the edi- Iu, . l0rt .‘ . . . . „ ..... 
tonal principles described In tho Note ‘V ’ f ir ,0 “C 

on the Text and in tho letter of August lc \ Tend } J* inisl "“ 

18, and as it is important to present the ,c ^’gredalion ofthe /id/riisti 
printer wi(b as elenn and legible a text ns t,L ' u ! py * Tbey bave st ,^ 
possible, wo judged it worth the risk, n,osl I,n J*? lu ? n ?,5? 
which we hoped to minimi/o by exten- P r ?? r « d Iho buikhnujudb 
sivc collations, to use an amended Gads- h;l,y have nbelterrecoritaj 
lull rather than an amended photo- 

copy of either 1R42 or the cramncd and 1 . V ., ■ i ^ 

poorly printed |.Su8 edition. Whatever V r:,, l of ,c M 
may be the case with Dickens's revisions t C are arguib? fid 

of his novels, it h ISKhK »««» Inlerjois 

snv of tills w,»rk ,.r n.nn. 1 ...» ,.r . 7 »vi Pans. Ollier rooms ate t’ort 

lo cuuor tKing nl present on Ids own v,mr r..vu>\kTr aUo ittrikMi 

*w C L C ? n ,np ’ 1 rcp y " ' ll1 h' -1 ptfrmis- tlHI muc |, singularity to Brice it 
bm on ,n, own m p«n,ll.||/, y. 

ARNOLD GOLDMAN. the publication of Mercfalfi] 
Tho University of Sussex, Arts Build- */•' I'nrls”. It spawned otbtfp 
mg. Fainter, Brighton. UNI 9QN. of which went through sevwld 


he revolution before the revolution 


N IB01SKV : 

dated by Any.. B*»lock. 

Allen lane The Penguin 
f4>5. 

Buiapartof this book was writ- 
'k Trotsky in Vienna, and pu 11- 
in Dresden in Clcrinun in I9IW. 
misled of an analysis or the 
background of the Russian 
120,1 uf 1905. which hsul 
red in a Russian volume of 
two years earlier ; a Selective 
,1 uf some episodes of the 
lion, notably of the Petersburg 
of October-Deeemhc r, 1005, in 
. he hintsdf played ihrougliout 
.sprcuotis pari ; the trial ofhim- 
jitd other leading members of 
Soil?) in iho summer or IWh; 
3 dramatic persona! narrative of 
•iiisporlalion to Siberia and of 
>d(a(c escape nnd return to 
W. To the Russian translation 
Elbe work, which appeared in 
k ry 1922, Trotsky added three 
published in (he meanwhile, 
ing his view of the revolution 
, ; and when a second edition 
md (or taler in 1922, he added 
lolber theses in his speech at 
fart)' Congress uf 1907 in London 


•nul his replv in a critical rc\icw hy 
Pok rovsk y » »f the first Russian 
edition 

The core of l t wS is an imporl.ml 
contribution to the history of the 
revolution. A chapter entitled "The 
-Spring " i|iuiles an Austrian journal- 
ist resilient in Pelcrsluirg on the 
n ioo»l prevailing after the ouihreiik 
of the Russo-Japanese war: 

" Tilings c.m ii*i I cuiitiiiiie as they arc l " 
But where was the way out '} No une 
knew i I k- answer; lieilher the liigl) 
ollicials in retirement, nor Hie famous 
liberal lawyers, nor lire I. minus liberal 
journalists. ‘ Society is utterly power- 
less." Where lay their liojv of salva- 
tion V In lin.iiieial hankmpicy and 
military defeat. 

The efforts of the won Id -he pro- 
gressive Minister of the lnlerinr, 
Svyalopokk-Mirsky. are described in 
terms verging on earieature Hie 
shootings at the Winter Palace on 
January u, | *Jtl5. bring the proletariat 
on lo ihc stage, unci stall a rash of 
.‘.trikes, which becomes endemic. 

Skipping over the events of the 
slimmer of 19l)5. which included the 
mutiny on the battleship Potemkin. 
Trotsky proceeds to a detailed 
account, extending over several 
chapters, of the Petersburg Soviet 
which for lift)’ days in the autumn of 


thill year constituted something like 
a state within a stale a foretaste of 
the “dual power" under i lie Pro- 
visional Government in 1917. This 
forms a necessary counterpart of 
the story, which dominates I lu- old 
textbooks and even some more 
recent Western histories, of the 
efforts of Ihc Witte ministry to 
implement, or to evade, the I sur’s 
manifesto of t tclohcr 17. 

Hach version, taken by itself, re- 
mains une-sided ; there was. in fuel, 
no real meeting between the two 
powers, t rot sky's account, though 
dramatic ,md eloquent, like all lii.s 
writing, is personally modest, and 
certainly does not exaggerate the 
extraordinary achievement of this 
young mutt of twenty-live who, alter 
tlie arrest *»f Khrmlulcv-Nnsar. the 
" moderate " president of the Soviet, 
obtained a total ascendancy over its 
last days. 

This historical section is preceded 
ami loll* mod by u number of rather 
miscellaneous essays selling forth 
'Trotsky's theoretical views. The social 


like with its table of ranks created by Peter 
le of the Great could not be equaled wilh 
Pro- the European ''estates'', the Inng- 
Thi.s established legacy of the Mi* Idle Ages. 

I of Absolut ism in Europe dour i shed on 
• old the basis of " tlie equilibrium of the 
inore economically dominant classes *' —the 
tlie nobles ami I lie nascent bourgeoisie - -- 
v to absolutism in Russia on the weakness 
sar’s and subservience of both ; “In this 
respect tsarism represents an intcr- 
|- rc _ mediate I mm between European 
f. absolutism and Asian despotism. 
,a ' being possibly closer to the latter." 

lough When the first Russian edition «.»( 
il lii.s ihc book appeared in W22. Pok- 
, and rov.sky in a .scathing review do- 
■ the nounccd this firm diffcrenlinlion 
I his between Russian and European 
alter development, and this intrusion of 
r - . polities into the economic sphere, as 
ovtet. fundamcnially un- Marxist. Relying 
cr 1 s on Itis favourite theory of “ com- 
mercial capitalism " (later con- 
ceded Jcmncd as heretical), he equaled this 
•a liter with the role of financial and enm- 
forth mercinl capital in the rise of abso- 
social hit ism in Western Europe, and 


and economic development of Rii*- described Tsarism already in the six- 
sin was both like and unlike that of Icon lit century as " the dictatorship 
Western Europe, Trotsky is more eon- of trade capital ", Trotsky's rcbulUiL 
eerttcii wilh the dilfcrenees titan wilh in spile of a lew exaggerated and 
the analogies. The " service nobility" provocative phrases, appears lo give 


he liberation before the liberation 


Penis and Phallus 

Sir,— Although tho reviewer or Ciu- 
como Cusunnw: Uhtoty ,./ My / it,- 
(Scplcmhcr I) uses I lie letnts " pviiis " 
ond jihallm svinmynmnsly, the 
Oxford* hnpUsh Dictlorany mokes a 
clear distinction between them. Hie 
former is “ the iiitronullvitt or copula* 
Jury organ of any male aniiriul ". I ho 
Jailer is "nn image *»r the male gene- 
rat i vo orgu n, symlH.il/ing Ihc generative 
P*swcr m nature, venemted in various 
religious iVKlems; s,wr. that carried in 
solemn procession in the Dionysmc fes- 
tivals m ancient Grccco". 

« Th ? „ U 5 C °f " phnllm " to mean 

peats has, it is true, become corn* 
monplace. Recently, for instance, u dis- 
tinguished British scholar wrote that, in 
Ine ordinary act of intercourse, *' the 
male inserts a phallus Into the female 
vagina . For a newcomer to English 
who turned to the QED fur a deflnitlpn 
or these words, such a statement could 
have quite embarrassing consequences. 

I would argue, therefore, lhat the dis- 
tinction between a representation of the 
male organ and the organ Itself is still 
a useful one. Through you, I enter a 
plea lot its preservation. 

_ m , - . L.R. HIATT, 

OjChurchlH College, Cambridge, CB3 


too much singularity to Biw M 
l Imt '■ there was nothing to wj 
(lie publication of MercletJhW 
</«- Tilth”. 1 1 spawned other g 
of which went through 
expanding ns they went. }»» 
these were by M. L. R. 1*^ 
t‘*lili*m aptly appeared town 
XV's return to iho • 
I'ipiiiiio! do la Force, m D 
(I'Aigenvillc. All of th«a 
l.ildt hiheh. nnd DczaUier, 
amateur, ii particularly gwj*» 
ciintents. Moreover ■ 
m*l dice lura I Instruction iirj*^ 
led him In be mow sprcltfc “J 
of rite olhcis about nltnbiitW! 
Iciiipur.ii v nrchltcclj. R 
Iw very helpful to have i 

nil the information iron) 

edit inns of these |»»** ; 


E BRUIT : 

Hanarr Uprising 
•2 Uclobcr. 1944 
- Hart-Diivis. £2.95. 


,Mthc Red Army moved into 
the Polish Home Army was 
■.4 "Operation Tempest", 
was lo seize territory from 
reating Germans and so to 
the glory of having liberated 
"OpcRilinu Tent* 
wk a failure. The Russian* 
■ the Hume Army .is 
Urrestcd some of its ulliccis 
■ww dispersed the men or iiinal- 
« taeut into tire Polish army 
N been set up in the Soviet 
To the Poles the Russians 
al best, "the ulllis of uur 


‘The Politics 
of Reform * 


f. r “ n supporting tho remarks 
Dr Goldman and Pr WhJUey (Aug)* 
on, Ihc undeiirabllity o( S 
rigid textual umformlty as. your reviewer 
leetas 1 to-, prefer, might l make two 


poUcy ?' ■ ^ C,arif ^ at,pn of Penguin 

,. J 5 C u 'I , n< !, “Pjdjuift Dickens V i 


DQIIIDf , . i f -..I- 

. - ‘ T do nol ktioW a printed aoufee for 
' 'this, sp , I . ami nnable to - say -whether 
i \ Or not It pre^latAs W. Graham Robort- 
, spn and Cvelyp Waugh, : 

' ■ 

; I2 tsjJngt6n Pari ^freql, London Nl. 




: o^hVa^riTif « ■ iir- : ■ 50,17 ■ Au ^ 1 

inhabit* ' na don Apart from supporting tho remarks 

A°TeSsS J 'Ts 

'■-‘’r?^* •’ j I.W Writing Stuff , In tin are concerned th« # 1 ™ 

;; England untu inot^ ate wriitta, again, ■■iia'.atrih'e outset Wa ^ 

who stand on stwJaJreility'and spSk^ ' 'iStfatSdffi 
who Slop W*tag%hen®5.;.^ 

; strew 

■. 1 . r* --.''iCT •' ■■ y. ■' ‘Cj 1 •' • ..’v; 

— ^ ; 1 ■ <: ~r. ^ ^J-C - :*• ' . 


imi^fniitS ' pl?lB3n 8 , fl cb u j& e S 


AS# of outlet .Sfcmr 1 ISW 

(August 25) Js right: arv Conlmittea df tb® 

bank hy fr n3, ‘ dlj" net-Rouge—an a / ca 'jP? 

ST 

S ^niyone Paget of the, , un aware th^- 
the TnsInu^T-^ffu^KiS.^SJS gu,d 

tea . °T>pSi‘ 

reL-ffi* PhD , “ eses 0U S*H tQ to 

^ appear in • Y ca : s ‘ 1 rrtr,eWBfl - *>•:,- 
SSW , faJUflg to notice the revision °ccn. . y-nsiii 

that has in fact heeti undertaken. I Even thO j 

^ al 1 , n ® v ^r ; hhd If in iriind to slips- Bot «i 
produce mailer Cl for bis bedside labl* • agree that M B 

Where thy; .style. hat ^ obsenrp OF r • : 1 • • \ jfffi 

*FWfr », l * to* American - _ ' . . ■ ^ 

wOmaaLwhow writing Wif . V e W piuC ^ifi 
an (jdithr of the En£ yenfoitc* to out • 

Urn caused WfM 


edit iniii of these |tn«t ,v,,M,,a pyK nut 

l inally, ns regards the they were enemies iui low 

M OallelM book, \rouH IJ»hk or brutal Ilian the Cier- 
been legitimate to «» 

lor r ,r ?]!pi 3SS»S*“ 1041 ,hc WMmnand uf 

rather than the, to Army and the Polish g,»v- 

whut nriblc* » «nd*m consi- 

153 Cromwell Road, 

VOnt reviewer 
is quite right about the P? 

, tory of M Gallet^ book;. 

I am sorry if he buri 
me over the hotels. » 
gosling that ^present-day 
not look after ^ the 
occupy. On tho contra*, 
admirable care of jh^ 0 
Archives Natlonriei -on 
Rohan and the Pai^®J, 
referring to the sonjM® 
muny of these buildup 
during the RevpIutiowJ 
Directory. TbtswM^ 
of those alloated in we 
Germain ; the nefl* 


dered the possibility of an uprising 
in Warsaw at the moment of German 
collapse. Now the lime seemed to be 
at hand but while they expected that 
the decisive blow which would crush 
Germany would be given by the 
British. 1 1 lev now 1 eared the arrival of 
the Russians. There were a tiu tuber 
of reasons why the Poles wished lo 
sei/o Warsaw themselves. Such an 
uprising would cause a political luit 
Hi roff//i/i ami the Poles would be able 
to act as “ hosts " to the Red Army. 
Moreover the Poles, having suffered 
live years of the most brutal oppres- 
sion. were 1 hirst iny. for revenge. As 
Gcorye Bmcc writes, in the winter of 
|*M3 to l'l*H the Get nuns executed 
on an avcr.iye 2KO people a day. 

‘I hen there were the purely military 
tcnstuiv T he German*, like tlie Rus- 
sians, tended 1*1 defend important 
cumiiiimiealions centres lying on 
rivets, ill any ease, lakinq a city 
house by house was very costly for 
the attacker. Anyway, in late July. 
1944. the Poles could see with their 
own eyes the headlong (light of the 



u 

Bootes 


German armies through Warsaw to 
the west. In ihese circumstances 
Hie .seizure of I lie city Irom a retreat- 
ing ami ilcmorali/.ctl enemy seemed 
a coinpsiralWcly easy task even for the 
badly equipped and armed Home 
Army. On Inly 21. however. Hitler 
ordered that Warsaw should be 
defended. T he German army, rein- 
forced by 11 number of elite forma- 
tions. eniinler-atlackeii around War- 
saw. stooped the Russians, and in 
Mime sectors of the IT out threw litem 
back, it was iheivlore militarily im- 
possible lor the Russians to take War- 
saw m the lit si half of August, a* 
Stalin had expected. 

In spile of Ihc unfavourable mili- 
tary situation that lt.nl developed on 
Ihc eve uf the rising General Bor* 
Koiiiorovvski, the comninn«ler-iii- 
chiel of Hu* l Ionic Army, decided to 
begin ihc rising on August I. l-ven 
when l olmicl Ifiiiiek-Osniecki. his 
chic I ol intelligence, told hint of the 
.strengthening of the Germans. Bor 
felt that il was loo laic to rescind hi* 
previous order. 

Mr Bruce’s new account raises live 
important questions about the War- 
saw Uprising: 

Prom a military point nf view, was 
Bur mistaken lo challenge the Gor- 
mans on August I ? 

Having found it impossible in take 
the city, and realizing the extremely 
perilous situation that his soldiers 
were involved in. should he have 
accepted the terms of surrender that 
SS General von dcrti Baeh-/elewsl.i 
offered him on August 17 and again 
later terms which he was finally 
forced lo accept on Ociuher 2 7 

Duct the Polish government in 
London bc:(r responsibility for Ihc 


Poles could not possibly detent the 
Germans without Russian help. As 
Stalin repeatedly pointed out, the 
Poles in Warsaw made 11*1 effort to 
coordinate their actions wilh the 
Russia ns. They naively belie veil that 
they could force I lie hands of the 
Russians. There is little doubt that 
Mr Bruce is right on this point. 

With the advantage of hindsight, 
we iiiiiv conclude dial Bor was wrong 
not to accept the terms of surrender, 
lie still expected Russian help. Not 
ditl lie believe the German promise 
that they would treat the Polish com- 
batants ns iirisoueis-ol -Wiirin accord- 
ance with the Geneva convention ; 
the Germans did in fuel keen ihcir 
protiiises hut Bor can hardly he 
blamed for mistrusting them. 

T lie Polish government in I omlon 
deserves rather more condemnation 
than «l receives in this book. Miko- 
Injc/yk was in Moscow. Sosnowski 
was in Italy handing out medals lo 
Polish troop.'* T lie rising was a poli- 
tical undertaking, hut Ihc govern- 
ment abandoned its responsibility to 
make decisions to >1 brave but 
politically mcpl general. 

A minther of author* have left Ihc 
impression that the West could have 
done more to help ihc insurgents. It 
is good to have it made clear again 
that everything was done that was 
humanly possible in supplying War- 
Mi w by air. On the other hand, a 
more determined .stand by Roose- 
velt might possibly have influenced 
Stalin. 

On the final point. Mr Bruce is 
Ion kind to the Russians. 1 1 is no 
doubt true I Ini the Red Army was 
not in a position lo resume its offen- 
sive after the mauling it had received 
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uprising and what role was played..! at the hands of the. Germans. It is 
by »ls leading members- that is Pre- also true that in mid -September the 
mier Mikoiajtvyk. General Soxnow- Russians gave aid by dropping sup- 
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sl,i. the commando f -iu-chief ol the plies, challenging the Luftwaffe over 
Polish armed forces, and Deputy Pre- Warsaw and artillery boitlbanlmenl. 
mier Jan Jankowski, the delegate in Yol. there is little doubt that Stalin 
Warsaw' 1 seized the opportunity given him by 

Did the British and the Ameri- the rising. Not till rile end did lie 
cans do all in their power to help accede lo the request id allow. British 
Warsaw? and American plimes to land on 

Did the Russian* deliberately with* Soviet airfields. It is clear also that 
hold aid from the insurgents for puli- from late August the Russians could 
Ticul reasons? have brought sonic, mililaryiiidlo Ihc 

Mr Bruce, a. military historian, does insurgents by attacking German posi- 
nor by .iny means answer all these lions near Warsaw, jt is impossible 
question*. Indeed, in some c;i*es he to decide whether the Russians could 
shows. i reluctance to commit himself, have taken Warsaw. In any c;u*ij il 
He does, however, present the tvi- wax politically convenient for them 
dencc fully, fiiirlv and il is passion- mil. in take it. 
alcly. , In this he depends not only . Was it Then all ;i ghastly mistake, 
ori his own resthi relies but alsu cm a . a Waste of lives and a neqdlcss des- 
Universily of l.ondun doctoral 1 1 us is trueliob of a nations Ireusufes ? Mr 
hy J;ui neehanuwxki which is to he Bruce docs not express an opjnmit. 
pubNdied by the ( anibridgc Unixcr- Vet hp quotes General Sosnowski, 
sity Press. who wrote in 1943 ;■ 

Clearly Bor committed, a major of de*poir are sometimes unavoid- 
mililary error which was costly in _ able |n the lives of luiions,' owing to 
Polish live*' and resulted in .the the feelings of Lite, nation, the puli tiei»l 
virtual diiappfiaKtnce of Warsaw .■.,symbtf,|bm of suyli acts and, the ir Atorpl 
Trorii Ihc map- The poorly armed significance for posterity, . 


him a good deal Hie- heller of tlie 
historical argument. 

T lie point of litis apparently 
scholastic controversy was Hist l 
Trotsky used his thesis of the pecu- 
liarity of Russia’s development under 
the Tsars to justify an original view 
of the Russian revolution. The weak- 
ness of the Russian bourgeoisie 
meant iliui Russia could not be til led 
.itiloiiialically into Marx’s scheme of 
the succession ol bourgeois and prole- 
tarian revolutions isarisin had dem- 
onstrated its inability to provide ;i 
basis for the creation ol a capitalized 
economy on the Western model, yet 
what existed of a hourgeoisic in 
Russia was commit (ed to the support 
of Tsarism through its fear of the 
menace of the rising proletariat. 

Hence the revolution in Russia 
could he effective only under prole- 
lari an leadership, and must pass 
directly from the bourgeois to ilic 
proletarian stage. This was the 
famous doctrine of" permanent revo- 
lution '* over which so much ink was 
to be spilt, though Lenin in the light 
of practical experience adopted 
some Hi ing not so far removed from 
il in his April Theses of 1917. 

The present volume has been tnm«- 
la led from the second Russian edi- 
tion. Anya Rostock's translation is 
excel leni. hut tlie anonym oils editor 
has done a poor job. Tlie book is at 
best sunielhmg of a lioich-poteh ■„ .nul 
a bibliographical note might have 
been added to help the reader to 
pick hi* way among the various items 
instead of leaving him to tlie me ivy 
of Trotsky's three successive prefaces 
lo the three editions t.di translated 
here i . One chapter is absurdly tilled 
■■ Annexes " ; the word must have 
been intended m I lie original lu 
cover the four succeeding chaplets 
as well. This slipshod word contrasts 
with ihc railier handsome formal ol 
the volume, din* lo ils production on 
tin* other side of the Atlantic. 
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A Report of 0 purvey ol Indisci- 
pline among girl pupils 
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Price C0.25 

2. On Raising of the 
School Leaving Ago 

An appeal, In verse, made on be- 
half ol gtrla 

Price CO. 15 

5. Britain , Then and 

Now, in Europe 

A book of varaee giving Hie back- 
ground pf Britain's application 
for entry Info Iho European Eco- 
nomic Community forgetting Re 
glorious and parliamentary past 
** . . ■ have csrtoinly managed to 
argue very forcibly ... it is mor.t 
lively and interesting " 

— A Memboz of Parliament. 
House ol Common* 
"... bock . . . read with great 
interest and Enjoyment ’* 

— A Mem hor ol Parliament, 
House ol Louis 
’ • - ' Price L'O.Cfi 
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Ghuroh 

A Report of a survey of. reasons 
why fewer people are now going 
lO: church and why many youths 
are being attracted towards some 
oriental religious movements 

. Price HO 60 
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To be ptibUshnd on Monday, 18th September 

A Grammar of 

Contemporary 

English 


RANDOLPH QUIRK 
SIDNEY GREENBAUM 
GEOFFREY LEECH 
JAN SVARTVIK 

A Grammar of Contemporary English 

is the fullest and most comprehensive svnehronio 

description of English grammar ever written. 

A Grammar of Contemporary English 
concentrates on the standard English used by 
educated people in all English-speaking countries, 
with careful attention to the features distinguishing 
spoken and written, formal and colloquial, 

American and British usage. Jointly based on the 
accumulated grammatical tradition and on the 
authors' own researches in contemporary English, 
the book clearly reflects also the investigations 
and interpretations made by linguists throughout the 
world over the last twenty years. 

A Grammar of Contemporary English 
constitutes a standard reference grammar of English, 
essential for all concerned with the study of the 
language. 


1132 pages 

Available from your bookseller. 
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£10.00 
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Diary of a dotard 


l\AN TIIUICI KNKV : 

Llim iiieclltvs :i l-nulinv Viiinlni »'< 
H MR ruilliflt! 

l-diicd bv Henri l uaiijant and 
Alexandre /viguilsky with l>u*i 
I'crnvtf. 

150pp. i jUMinnc: I 'Aye U'Hiiinmc. 

(lonely following llie firsi volume of 
Alexandre Zviguilsky's edition of 
Turgenev \ Nourette rorresptnulant r 
inrdiie (reviewed in I lie IIS on 
April 14) comes lliis equally splen- 
did u nd well -edited collection of un- 
published correspondence between 
Turgenev and the Viardols. Like the 
enrlici book, it rcvciil*. a niordanl. 
frank, outspoken iltarrit as well as 
nn inliiiKile friend of (hi- family. 

Tn his excelleni iiilrodiiclion llenri 
Granjard remarks Dial Pauline Vmr- 
dot could hardly have allowed the 
puhiicntion in her lifciimc of Tur- 
genev’s more uncharitable comments 
on her colleagues and associates, 
many of whom were still alive, and 
explains the comments themselves by 
reference to the novelist’s single- 
minded worship of the singer. There 
is certainly much truili in this. 
Although it may be wrong to infer 
that Turgenev alone (of reasonable 
critics) admired wlinl M Ciranjnrd 
calls Pauline's " oeuv relics Lien 
inmces ", 

It is also suggested thai Turgenev 
took advantage of the fact that 
Pauline's *' honnssv dc man " was 
iiisullicienlly cnllmsiustic for her 
liking: but this is only one side of a 
very complex question, since she 
often needed the sober, level-headed 
I ouis as a counterbalance tn her own 
c nth u si asms. In the spring of 185.1, 
for example, at a time when she is 
supposed to have drawn dose to 
Turgenev again after a period of 
relative estrangement. Pauline could 
exclaim to her husband: "(‘mimic 
tu cs bon, enmme lu es gcnlil.commo 
je t'iiime ! M On the other , hand M 
Granjard docs well to cinplinsi/c the 
happiness and security of the lust 
phase in her friendship with 
Turgenev, when she would write him 
half a tlu/eii letters in as many days, 
send him ” 1 00,000 Icndrcwex ”, and 
describe herself us a dog without a 
tail When he was absent from her. 


Similarly. M LirauiarJ rightly liuds 
“ a little senile *' Turgenev's now 
famous but curiously uncrolic 
picture ol himscll embracing 
Didic " Vianlofs liainls ami feet 
while she is silling on a billiard-table. 
Turgenev himscll told Pauline that 
('laudic was "a little altar beside tin* 
high one " in the temple ol his love ; 
this seems lo characterize the tela- 
limiship more utviirulcly than M 
Zvigiiilsky’s ingenious llieorv tex- 
pressed in the e.irliei bo»>k) that 
Turgenev’s love Ini the mother was 
gradually transferred to tin- daughter. 

There are many delight (id new 
passages in (he piescnl book which 
confirm sonic aspeeis nl our previous 
knowledge ol Turgenev. He woi - 
shipped Mu/:hi and |icelln»u-n. des- 
pised Herliiv. Veuli. and kuhiiislem. 
His iiiuk-rsKtinliiig ol the latent 
strength of Russia was prophetic, lie 
loved In loll Rabelaisian tales here 
tile story of a thief caught red-handed 
In the closet, tying stolen ducks 
around his waist, lie was somewhat 
contemptuous of the l-’nglish and 
their country (where " mil liing cvei 
really flourishes "i: Browning. he 
said, was " very vain and not very 
entertaining ". while Tennyson was 
** the Marini of our day " ; an exhi 
bition of English painting icsenibled 
o " chamber of horrors”: and iln* 
prettiest girl he saw m 1 ondon won- 
"a whit? dress with vrllow pallenis. 
a green hat. a brown parasol. a blur 
and blink scarl. ami cloves ol the 
iiiosl delicate fink ", 

In ibis connexion it is mmc leliesli- 
ing to hear tin- views n| Pauline Vuu- 
dot, several ut whose lew extant 
letters ti> I urgene v are included m Ihc 
present volume. In a caustic descrip- 
tion of Queen Victoria, who had 
managed lo praise cvciy singer in a 
certain opera foi having sung the 
same thing. Pauline protested. 

How haillv llie-e Ingl oh women rig 
lltcinsclves out • I lie Queen was 
dressed up like a slick ol Rouen lock 
“•yon know, wiili blue and silver 
paper (material, I mean) wnippal round 
her body, very -till ami ligln. And I 
.an assure you that slu- didn't tout. owe 
enough lo eat ! 

M Gmiij.iul bi iugs out \ cry 
clviirly the importance to 'Iwgcnev 
of his frequent illnesses bis super- 
ilil unis, nml bis pessimism. At the 
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I1ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN i 
A Visit to Portugal, 1866 
Translated and edited by Grace 
Thornton 

105pp. Peter Owen. 0.25. 

Hans Christian Andersen was one of 
the great travellers of his time. There 
\ vas hardly a country in Europe he 
did not visit, and he also went to 
Asia Minor and North Africa. And 
he was a good observer whose many 
travel books were highly appreciated 
in their lime. His first novel, pub- 
lished in English in 1845 as The 
Improvisator e, carried Ihc subtitle 
“Life in Maly" and may well be 
reckoned among ,his travel ' bookal 
Most of-thai others were also quickly 
'translated into . English, A Poet's 
Bazaar (1846), Rumbles In the 
Rompntic Regions of the Harrz 
M omUitins (1 848). Pin tires of 
Sweden .(1851 y and In Spain (1864). 

Jn 1866 Andersen went on his Inst 
Jong journey, this time to Portugal, 

; wbctp lui hud never been before. He 
had 'friends there, J6rge Torludes 
, 0’Neill andJoa'6 Carlos' O’Neill, two 
. Portuguese , businessmen . whom 
. Andersen, had known; from his early 

g rain in ^Copenhagen ..where: the 
rolbtrft had been- sent by . their 

1 , (henpiUiuh CqnsUlinLisbod. 

They jnyjtcfi Andersen to stay with 

■ 2«ri. ‘TS^Lundut.lhe^hd oi 
; v bd travelled from Bor- 
; . ¥»n Sebastian and Bttfgos 

- rLTT; ‘Jipfe .spent a montb v^th 
hj* family in their 

■fif if f-i- * - _ 


afterwards another mouth with i»vu5 
O'Neill and his family at .Sc tuba I, 
and also visited Aveiro. Coimbra, 
Clnlru mid Lisbon. Altogether 
Andersen spent a little over three 
months in Portugal. 

Lisbon was different from whJt he 
had expected : 

L Could not bin exclaim. Where are the 
filthy streets I have read about, filled 
with garbage, the wild dogs, and the 
vy retched flgarex from the African 


Ignrer 

vyivintm. wno are snppuHcu ui wanucr 
about with their white beards and black 


psychology^ 


SEPTEMBER 15 1972 TLS: 


How humans think 


heigh i of hjs own i 
quote PiLscal, whutf » * i- WASON and 

™lial "the f. Si. JOHNSON-L AtRD: 

sombre b.i«»k ever publ,^ ftj ( 6 0 |o?.v of Rc asun,n « 

■« 

lw offers" v»u H L St *! rlnj, book provides a comprehensive 
Sum of recent work on human 


oiler, vnu » hitter, 
wlm-h .lulhyourZi 
ast ’ , ‘ l ' own intcllKijJ 

•blr;t 


famine, reasoning and problem* 
r £g. While much of the material 


repute in which mcnlnlisiic psy- 
chology remained for so long, lhe 
authors a ml their colleagues rely 
primarily on experiment a I testing, 
using the incidence of errors and the 
.speed of performance |o .ivsess the. 
relative Jiilicully of a variety of rea- 
soning tasks. Ily varying the form of 
the problems systematically they can 
infer which dements of the problem 


is oWi-.s-,/ iu accept 0 p Care j piecemeal else where (ns cause most difficulty, .mil hence what 

it «ioe< so. Penguin volume of leadings hiases arc built into human thinking 

jud by the authors. Thinking and processes. While this method is 
•uroii/nj?) the present more unified critically dependent on the experi- 


sviiematic approach permits the me tiler’s ability to analyse the proh- impoiia 
ier il principles fhnl underlie slra- lerns correctly, and to identity the These 
ies of reasoning to emerge more 


Needless in „ iiy , Tu ^ 
agu-e Willi IhiwuTx reiiwe 
•Ini appreciate his aoBuiA 
grudging credit for his i 
I or hmihclf, meanwhile, 1» 
to stand lirm on (ho rod d 
livity. contcnipbliai ,y 
< el using to venture inum l 
tiiitli was iriithfuJiKn. "I 
ways sought to be txutMfr 
thing I have duno”, ht 
Claud ic Viardol, “for i* 
acquire no other merits, m 
least have this” The 
over, must contain hi 
well as beauty; these «wi 
realities of art. And ytlmti 
too. Turgenev could not ty 
ing those who. like Pascd. 
stop short at doubt. Stwli; 

Dresden Madonna he i» 

Claudio: 

People s.iv iliat I am a easier to reason logically about 

indeed 1 hdwtji&flcfcic statements than aluuil ab- 

li'so u-aliiy in nrl--ppetic ones, and logically impeccable 
‘V'.V^h Prove hard lo accept 

Madonna simply sirikKwT®® 1 ^. do conform to every- 
I do hclivw that it is the iw) W 1 )' experience, 
iu .1 it However pM ihB p. c. Wason and P. N. Johnson- 
noi Min ice hi piuiliici ihw atc able to illuminate their 
luppuit". HHI, »s , requ^ AiJ^^, |hen)c b refcrence Helds 

lupp) Kjhaa ns psycholinguistics, child 

MM tuaiijard and ^Wfcijiopmcnt and information proces- 
hook is generally w ■b2.Much of (he rmipriiil is iliffiL-iill. 


w[ |y. For example, the human 
toker appears to be biased towards 
processing of positive rather than 
Alive information, nnd is prone to 
invert negative statements into a 
jlive form. This tendency is mani- 
ii over a variety of tasks such as 
dusting ihc truth of slnlcnicnts. 
Il^istie reasoning and concept 
ming, and extends to the verificu- 
(i of hypotheses where positive iii- 
jiees arc sought in preference to 
negative instances which would 
we more informative. Another 
tonl in human reasoning is the 


relevant variables, the subjects’ intro- 
spections often provide a striking 


confirmation of Ihc experimental 
lin dings and serve lo suggest new 
hypotheses for K-sting. Combined 
in Ihc right proportions, experimenta- 
tion and introspection together make 
a powerful research tool. 

The honk does not aim to piovidc 
any historical perspective for the 
study of reasoning, so that Ihc 
present debt to the early work of Hie 
Cicstnll school is not apparent. There 
is also very little discussion of indi- 
vidual (inferences in problem solv- 
ing. although this must surely be an 
nl aspect of the subject, 
omissions, however, can 
hardly detract greatly from so use- 
ful and interesting a volume. 


and how well 


H. J. BUTCHER mid D. E. I.OMAX 
(Editors) : 

Readings in Human Intelligence 

418pp. Methuen. il.SU i paperback, 
£1.50). 


a — ( This collection of readings has been 

wdency to be influenced by semun- designed as a companion volume lo 
kind contextual considerations. I H j 1U|tc | KT - s h,n-Higeii< c. 


Uy this is presumably mount that it is 
hoped that students who read this 
hook will also benefit from the Read- 
ings, though it must he borne in mind 
that a fair proportion of them were 
published after Professor Hu ichor’s 
hook appeared. None the less, most 
of the papers do touch on issues pretty 
central lo the theme of Human I nielli- 
genre and the volume might there! ore 
be thought lo he of some help lo 



kited as " coimnun *ol 
place " noun " 
miniiil ” ; more ctarojr 1 
gci lev is made to 
speak ?) or ” the dull W 
tempest H and the «"{, 
moon hay". Buidart* 
do not obscure ine FJ7; 
mice i)l this scholarly t* 1 * 


« the strong flavour of common 
J. Especially evident in llie section 
how instructions and regulations 
be set out in order lo lx* most 
My comprehended. 

Methodologically, this area pro- 
pa good example of the way in 
wl>, since behaviourism loosened 
4 gup on psychology, j| has again 
fFwnc respectable to 
BJtol workings 



skins, suffering' from horrible disease < ? 
l saw nothing or this, and when l usked 
about it, I was told that this sort of 
thlog belonged to a period about thirty 
years ago. 

. Andersen was received by the 
blind poft Anlonio | ; eliciano de 
'Gastilho. whose Danish-horn wife 
ucled ns his Interpreter, and also by 
Fernando. Ihc father of the reigning 
King Lufs U Wilh Josd O’Neill’s 
son, Carlos, Andersen went on expe- 
ditions into the countryside, riding 
an a donkey, to the . monastery of 
Bran oanes. and to Munlc I.ufs and 
Monte Arrdbida, and in Setdbal he 
experienced, the Least of S AntAnio 
and a Portuguese bullfight ; he wen! 
on a boat trip and just missed seeing 
the stalactite grotto-chapel in. the 
Airibidn, though his account of. this 
grotto is apparently Htill uxed by 
every Portugnexe toiirni gulde and 
brochure. 

] In Coimbrfi he was impressed' with 
.the .sight of students jn their medieval 
.costume, ‘! reminding us of F^usl and 
Theophrastus’’. C in Ira, which Byron 
“ the new ..Paradise ", fasci- 
, :nat^d; Andersen: 1 , • * ;. ; • . 

Jj ji S4i(i that iiVcryoaL* LniU iri Ontr* 

*;.».rt,oE NLlbsriaihi . £ ^an^peo- 


murk here ud I 
cover many dcur P*®* . t* 
lands - the fl r«n 
huge wild rocks of BrflrtJ 
fancy iny'tlf by *• jf 
Geiicvn and in ine 0“**^ 
f.eksand' • . • . 'j. 

In C intra Andcr«n« 
friend from the BrtJ 
in Copenhagen, 
Bulwcr-Lytton. JJ 

under the pen-nurna 

di,h " ■ 

After a few 

i*cn went lo BoJJJ,! 
returned to CopeO' ,a f t . ■ 
ber, 1866. , 

Anderson’* 

Portugal watt Pjjgfi 
in Danish PJjjFj, 
in hUColl « 
volumt t entitled 
netegniliger. “Tf-- 

wu«( not published s , 
book iit 

•"raassl® 


milled and Measured ", published in 
1*8)1. Oddly, lliough. they include 
only the historical section of this 
iwpcr, not the inatliciiiatic.il contri- 
hiilion for which the author is justly 
famed. It seems odd that so seminal a 
work should he reprinted shorn of 
all its originality. 

I lie cdhors then leap forward 


general body of experimental psycho- 
logy and insists upon a more truly 
experimental approach to psycho- 
metric issues. 

The late Sir Cyril Burl is represen- 
ted by an extract from the first chap- 
ter of his hook on The. Tartars of the 
Mind, which appeared in l l >40. He 
sets out clearly his own view of llio 
object of factorial aim lysis (which, 
interestingly enough, he regards as 
descriptive rather than explanatory) 
and considers the ways in which his 
views differ front those of his cele- 
brated rival, the late Sir Godfrey 
Thomson. It is perhaps a pity that 
nothing of Thomson’s is reprinted 
here. 

The remaining nineteen readings 
relate to work published since l ( >60 
and arc nicely divided between 
British ami American sources. 
Among the topics dealt with are 
creative thinking, artificial intelli- 
gence and the nature-nurture 
controversy (though A. K. Jensen is 
represented by an entirely non -con- 
troversy, d a i tide). An all too short 
summary fiom I*. I:. Vernon’s littrl- 
ligrnrr and Cultural Imrironnwnl 
also finds inclusion. 

It is a little difficult lo sec wli.il 
anyone is likely to learn from this 
book, except possibly Ihc capacity 
lo tolerate exasperation. Snippets 
may remain in the memory- for 
examination purposes anyway— hut 
do they in fact do the job of serious 



reliance on such introspec- 
■F" responsible for the dis- 


for the need to link work oil indivi- 
dual differences in ability with Ihc 
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m l of undergrowth are 
springing up to obscure 
research from the general 
tyj * hnglc of occultist 
“wi. the tangle of technical 
Particularly luxuriant in 
the tangle of advanced 
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not at work : the fact that those who 
believe in the occurrence of extra- 
sensory perception lend to score 
above chance average, while those 
who disbelieve in it lend to score si g- 
nifieunlfy below it : the inhibiting 
effect of self-consciousness which 
adversely influences performance 
when strangers come into the labora- 
tory ; and the observation that perci- 
pients treated with constant sus- 
picion fuse their ability w'ith their 
calm. 

There Is an admirable discussion 
should be 


changeable as those of the Modes nnd 
Persians, instead of tentative expla- 
nations which have hardened into a 
rigid, tidy intellectual structure. The 
remedy prescribed is that each, secure 
of his own integrity, should experi- 
ment, under stringent conditions, 
with some talented percipient. 

These are only a few of the sub- 
jects set out in Ibis closely packed 
book, n Is good to find a survey of 
past work in the field recognizing 
the brilliant suggestions for research 
put forward by Francis Bacon in his 
Sylva Syivarnm (1627), research into 
telcpaihy. faith-healing and Ihc posxi- 
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The age of 
Neo-classicism 

Gregg International announce a major publication 

Piranesi: 

The Polemical Works 



i-iIiIihI)>V John Wilton Ely 

This collection of Piranesi's theoretical walks 
enables the devotee of Neo-classicism lo study 
.it first hand the polemical activities of this 
most influential figure in the Graeco Roman 
conti oversy. 

Through such works as Della magnif icenza ed 
architetnim de' Romani (1761), Osservnzioni 
sopra la lettre de M. Marfette (1765) and 
Ragionamento apologetico in difesa dell' 
architettura Egizia e Toscana (1769) the 
reader can trace the evaluation of contem- 
porary debt to the Etruscan, Greek and 
Roman civilisations, and the direction of 
attention for the first time towards the 
powerful emotional content of (he classical 
tradition. 

340 pages + 19 folding plates Cl 5.00" 

To be published November 1972. 

^Special price of £13.50 if ordered before 
October 31st, 1972. 

other titles on 
Neo-classicism 

MORRIS, Robert: An essay in defence of ancient 
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SALMON, William: Palladio londinensis; or the 
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London 1734. 1G8pp + 37 plates - Reprinted 1969 
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VISENTINI. Antonia: Oiservazioni . . . 
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NEW LYRICS 

JOHN EVELYN 


A . collection of poems influenced by 
Swinburne, perhaps Shelley, that 
recapture a mood more personal that Is 
consistently lyrical. 

The sure touch and technical skill , of 
these poems, not usual In the present 
decade, place them among' the finest 
works of today. . 
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Hellenes and early Christians 



A ill'll UK MARRY NOCK : 

Essays mi Religion and the Ancient 
World 

Edited by Zvph Slewurl. 

Two volumes. 1,029pp. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. £15 
lire set. 

Arthur Nock, who died in January 1 
196.1, not long before his sixty-first 
birthday, was one of the great classi- 
cal scholars of his age. He was a 
man of prodigious learning, uncanny 
mastery of fact and groat personal 
charm. Even as an undergraduate- at 
Trinity. Cambridge, he was spoken of 
half in awe and half In Amusement 
as “ the greatest living authority on 
Pauly- Wfvniwu ", and after a spell 
as a Classics don nt Clare he found 
full wope for his gifts as Frothing- 
ham Professor of the History of 
Religion at Harvard. He was 
appointed at the age of twenty-eight. 

In the previous generation the 
work of Continental scholars such as 
Richard Kcitzenstcin, Cumont, Nor- 
den, Didcz and Lcipoldt had begun 
to exploit archaeological discoveries, 
particularly in Asia Minor and 
Egypt, to open up new vistas for the 
study of religion in the ancient world 


mid in particular the connexions be- 
tween Hellenistic religion and early 
Christianity. Nock, himself deeply 
religious in the Anglo-Catholic tradi- 
tion, almost Immediately turned his 
great powers into this field and in the 
course of nearly forty years of 
scholarship contributed to it more 
than anyone else in the English- 
speaking world before or since. 

Most of Nock's work was concen- 
trated in learned articles and reviews, 
many of which were original studies 
in their own right. Today one may 
regret that after Conversion in 1933 
lie never published a comprehensive 
work. Conversion had been designed 
to study flic attraction of the mystery 
cults to individuals in the Greco- 
Roman world, but came to cover the 
whole field of religious experience 
and, above all, the impact or Chris- 
tianity on surrounding pagan 
society. Muybe the war had some in- 
fluence, for the Gifford Lectures on 
Hellenistic religion which he began 
at Aberdeen in 1939 could not be 


fi annul Theoluftical He view which 
Nock edited for thirty-three years, 
and a good selection of Nock's 
learned reviews. And if (his was nut 
enough, there is a concluding section 
of obiter dicta, shrewd assessments 
and opinions contained in work* 
which have had to be excluded. 

Two examples must suffice to 
illustrate Nock's variety uf interest, 
capacity for facts and power of inte- 
grating separate disciplines to bring 
a maximum depth to a given theme. 
He was never u field archaeologist 
but lie had an enormous interest in 
the results of excavations, particu- 
larly those of his friend RnsiuvtzclT 
at Dura Eu repos and he knew how 
to apply the often unexpected detail 
of their results to his research. His 
essay in honour of EtosiovUcI! took 
up the discovery of a Feriulc, or list 
of days with prescribed offerings, 
which had been published recently by 
the latter's colleagues. How did 
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honour of the old Uonum gods took 
(heir place alongside the more per- 
sonal worship of national and terri- 
torial deities. 

The demonstration was irrefutable 
and complete. A similar penetration 
was brought to the study of Gnos- 
ticism to which Nock devoted work 
extending over thirty years, includ- 
ing his linnl paper, lie was never 
convinced of its pre-Christian origins 
and held fast to conclusions lie had 
reached early in his career that it 
Was a Christian heresy whose back- 
ground was Jewish rather than Hel- 
lenistic. views widely accepted today l,L ' s,CCI 1 :m . y scru P of 
but daringly perceptive when first ’fan 1 .? relevant His 

put forward to eliallenpe Harnack *- lt lllc!llu, n of the Ei.^ 

and L..is> nearly tifty years ago. ‘f" u " e . 1,r . bl ‘ ck Into the Sudan and the 

of the Hellenistic monarch uB African War. The five reports 
customs of the MiinrctifebBfoit on llle Cuban uprising In 

• tin ,<nntiini m. ; " ‘ '* 


in lime to warrant 

. Some of tbTSEwQ of “Book of the Him 

heavy going. Nock had at^Rick Woods’s compilation 
to digress. u: - ■ • 


His style is" ofblKniore serious and lasting enn- 
" vn ioxjEticr He has had the idea of 
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happen that u cohort of Pahnyicne 
completed until seven years Inter. By auxiliaries whicli formed the garrison 
Lclpoldt had begun that time the perfectionist strain in of Dura should be celebrating in the 
riM his scholarship had taken over. New 
material was accumulated and new 
drafts written with an ever greater 
critical apparatus, but the great work 
was still uncompleted when he died. 

Zcph Stewart has performed a pro- 
digious task, collecting, sifting and 
editing fifty -nine representative works 
out of u total bibliography of more 
than 400. He has managed to find 
room for the early almost book- 
length study, “Early Gentile Chris- 
tianity and its Hellenistic Back- 
ground” < 19261 as well as all the 
notable essays that appeared in the 
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reign of Alexander Severus (ad 222- 
235) Roman festivals that were 
antique even by reference to the 
calendars of the Republic ? Nock’s 
study ranged over the entire area of 
official mid semi-official worship in 
the Roman army, mid included even 
a short but significant mile on Roman 
policy towards native culls and to- 
wards Christianity. Ho concluded 
that Romanizution was not furccd on 
the auxiliaries. A regular list of suit- 
able holidays had, however, become 
accepted as parr of the military 
routine, and that these festivals in 


Nock's canvas covered the whole 
lick! of religion in the ancient world. 
Hit studios embraced aspects of 
Greek, Roman, Jewish, Iranian reli- 
gion as well as Christianity and the 
byways of magic and astrology. It 
was no fault of his dial the English- 
speaking world has produced nothing 
similar to F. J. Digger's “ Antike und 
Christen! uni " school to study the 
relationship between Christianity and 
its Greco-Roman environment. The 
opposing forces have been loo 
strong. The traditional concentra- 
tion of the classical scholar on lin- 
guistics and literature, the arbitrary 
choice in universities of the death of 
Trajan In 1 17 as the end of the period 
to bo studied as ancient history, 
the ill-concealed contempt of undent 
hl.s(oriiin and medievalist lor eccle- 
siastical history, and the inability of 
historians to exploit the results ot 
nrdiaeologieal evidence have 


con- of classical scholarship. 
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Js for banding together n number 
of people in u common purpose, is 
not designed to produce concrete 
results of the kind which so many 
ecumenical participants supposedly 
had in mind. What has happened 
is Hint a characteristic twentieth- 
century concept lux been super- 
imposed on the Christian pheno- 
menon, enabling many people to 
maintain .some contact with 
Christianity, but not necessarily 
destined to leave any permanent 
mark on the phenomenon itself. 


BARKY TILL : 

The Churches Search for Unity 
555pp. Penguin. Paperback, 80p. 

A bibliography of the ecumenical 
movement which is at present being 
prepared will list 270,00(1 printed 
works. Harry Till is clearly not quite 
sure whether this vast library is now 
ready for abandonment to the sitnds 
of theological oblivion or whether it 
can still usefully guide the foolutcps 
of persevering searchers after unity 
and truth j “ As this book, has pro- 
gressed one has foil as if one were 
writing not an account of the ecu- 
menical movement so much as its 
obituary." 

This sounds like depression after 
labour; understandable, for the 
result is a weighty tome. Much of 
the ground it covers has been sur- 
veyed many times before and much 
of it denis, disproportionately, with 
recent negotiations and discussions, 
with tedious hours of detailed 
haggling, unattractively recorded, ho 
doubt; on ream after ream of rapidly 
yellowing duplicating paper. 

Mr TUI’s disenchantment expresses 
itself chiefly in his preface and in the 
opening chapter, which gives reasons 
for the . lack of progress and for the 
current post-euphoric - hangover 
phase in ' ecumenical activity. ; • This * 
mooditjoqs not affect the bulk of the 
jbpok, which Is informative and, often 
enough,, penetrating, though it tends 
to ratable, on. The author deals 247pp.. SCM Press’ £195 
usefully with Roman Catholic and 


England— one well-placed observer 
has recently saiil dial before long 
half the clergymen of the Church of 
England will be of this cast of mind 
means dial whatever talks may he 

S uing on officially between Anglicans, 
lethodlsts. Roman Catholics and 


w; 

conflicting authorities of Catholic 
nnd Protestant versions of Christian- 
ity; it has attracted a number of 
tender souls too timid for polemic, 
of ecclesiastical politicians drawn by 
the prospect of a public career, and 
of broad-minded but unprofound 
thinkers For whom sectarian commit- 
ment had no appeal. That is why, 
in spite of ' - 


Council represented a startling 
face on the part of the Romu 1 
lie Church. Jn all the “ 
ecumenism had to go Ihnx 
period of preparation, hi 
ward by a far-seeing mi 
officialdom or the. 
parlies billed their lime, 
men Is of Vatican II and t» 
widespread Roman CathowL . 
men! in ecumenical ncliray*^ 
spring into being ovcrnlflj 
lion at the top levels did \ 
only from ignorant, def«up 
wisM 
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hurchill from the front 


not oik* person in a million who at my 
age could have earned £ 10 , Out) without 
any capital in less than two years. 


I toned since it was the foundation of 
his later rurtiine-s, greatly supple- 
mented by more serious conlrihu- 


thc Jlrst century bc before 3 » have been omitted on the 
their subject. Nor does Iwaj rii that they have already been 
readers. Complex Creek £ tied, in full, by Randolph 
as often us not left as ita g dull in his biography. The next 
untranslated, to speak for ffiajd from lho Northwest 
The notes betray a formjdaifck kr and the Sudan are given 
miry oF learning, Humbler pntf kte, but since the South A fri- 
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tlhf editor found “several ha » they stood, with some 
small corrections ” to be auto hk. in London to Lady smith 
papers as originally printed, rii /® Hamilton's March, Mr 
evidence of the thoroughwaii plus selected about two-thirds. 

own work that these an own hewpaper text has been fol- 

fecl as humanly possible ft b i&migtiout. though he admits 
can fail to admire and prefci corrected misprints and 
these studies. Their cofa d the punctuation, a matter on 
great service to scholarship, hi b Churchill was not so well- 
tor Ians ‘ have been given not $ tded in his youth as he was later, 
incomparable work of refer® ue a few editorial annotations, 
many aspect* of the life and fjj 1 personalities mcn- 
of the ancient world, but an a I , . , 

into one of the finest original* &**■ re reminded that the 


I) winner of u Nobel Pri/e for 
tore began by writing for the 
He laid thereby the founda- 
sfhis literary style, his political 
K ^ his fortune. Within six 
■ft of the dale of the last cJes- 
ptinted here he was MP for 
and was able to write to his 
on the first day of the new 


His father had thought him too stupid Hons to literature. For his Despatches 
for anything but the Army ; con- lmn \ ,llc Frontier The Daily Tele- 
demned to be an underpaid subaltern 
in a minor India station, lie turned 
that destiny to advantage by finding 
wars to follow, (Imisting himself into 
the attention of hi.s superiors hy 
making himself conspicuous on the 
battlefield and of the public by writ- 
ing about it for what lie could get 
editors to pay. 

Churchill never intended to spend 
long in the Army. He was deter- 
mined to follow his father into poli- 
tics, and for this ho needed to make 
himself a reputation. Mr Woods out- 
lines in his introduction the well- 
known stories of how he got himself 
attached to the Malnkand Frontier 
Force as correspondent of the Alla- 
habad Pioneer, and of (he even more 
extensive nnd exalted intrigues by 
which he wangled his way to the 
Sudan in spite of Kitchener's objec- 
tions. His appointment there was ns 
a supernumerary lieutenant with the 
2 1st Lancers, but he had also con- 
tracted to write despatches for the 
Mornini* Post. They took the form 
of anonymous letters to the editor; 
the anonymity rapidly became 
pc net ruble, as Churchill wished it to 
he. Hy the lime the South African 
war began he hail resigned his com- 
mission in the Army nnd was able to 
conclude a straightforward, and 
profitable, contract with the Morn- 
hit! Post. IL was these South African 
despatches, and the two hooks in- 
corporating them, which put his foot 
on the first rungs of the political 
ladder. At the time The Star com- 
plained: He has turned war corre- 

spondence into a gigantic advertise- 
ment of his modest personality”; 
later generations have good cause for 
looking more kindly on this youthful 
ebullience, 


yraph paid him only £s a ihnc, £75 
in nl|. He grumbled iiiokL furiously 
to his mother, who had made the 
arrangement, hut could not extract 
a penny more. The Mommy Post 
was more generous over the Sudan 
despatches, paying £15 a column. 
Finally, in South Africa, his contract 
with the Same paper brought in " my 
expenses, copyright of work, and one 
iliousand pounds for four months 
shore to shore ; two hundred n 
month afterwards He described it 
himself as " higher, I think, than any 
previously paid in British journalism 
to war correspondents ", 

In return his editors received a 
series of remarkable documents, quite 
out of the ordinary run of correspon- 
dence, which can be read with plea- 
sure today even by those who caro 
little for their subjects. The 
Church ilium style was already well 
developed. He cared about good writ- 
ing and would never give less than 
his best even when he was writing 
" on the ground in a tent temperature 
1 15° or after a long day's action or 
by a light which it was dangerous 
to use lest it draw fire, when I was 


tired and hustled ”. These words arc 
from a letter to his mother of OcL- 
ober 1S97, complaining about The 
Doily Telegraph's meanness and 
quoting Dr JoEiiisun's remark about 
no one hul a blockhead writing except 
for money; but anyone can sec that 
he enjoyed pulling forth his strength 
and writing as well as he knew. In 
the same letter to his mother he 
singles out two of liis despatches 
from (he Frontier as his favour iles, 
one a description of a cavalry action 
and a night under fire in camp, and 
the other a disquisition on frontier 
policy : 

I should like lo have the opinion ot 
someone who has a literary education 
in the English classics about them. There 
is not a single sentence out of balance 
or n word which is unnecessary. 

This is the natural anxiety of the 
self-cdLieatcd combined with the self- 
assurance of twenty-two. A reader 
today will probably pass a favourable 
judgment. The influence of Gibbon 
nnd Macaulay is plain to see, though 
not deployed with all the senatorial 
gravity of later years. It is vivid and 
memorable writing, with more scene- 
painting, ns the subject required, 
than lie used in his major books but 
already a high degree of psycholo- 
gical penetration. 


No cause for gloom 


' proud of the fart dial there* is l’lie financial side must be mcii- 
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others, ecumenism iff the brand re- 
presented hy the British Cmmcil of 
Churches does not have a very secure 
position in ecclesiastical opinion, 
llicrc is another reason lor the 
fruxlrulitm which arose in Mr TUI's 

mind ax he wrote his hook : the in- |tiliy mnn ... 

Ecumenism hns provided a third , w t Uicy V* l,,s own theological stan- bornncss ; there was « 
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read enough of hint. World Council Temple helieved in the. 
spokesmen have several times paid Church, but did not think 1 ] 
tr bu e to the importance of the con- his donnish paradox sounds 
l ri buttons made to the cuusc of unity as though his ecumenism^ 
by the scholarship and reflection of an Oxonian intellectual -"*■ 
men like Congar and Gustave Thils in the existence of the 
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“ c an ? conservative evangelical nar- 
ties whom the ecumenical movement 
has left unimpressed. 

The growing strength of conserva- 
tive evangelicalism in the Church of 
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with 

in 


Nre 


acquaintance with 


triumph that, .is 
(he neutral /one, 
wounded Mthllcr* were not allowed 
there and that therefore the slimmer 
mxihui! would preserve '* alt its usual 
charm ". In one of the worst winters 
of the war in Berlin, when .self- 
indulgence over food was :it once 
impossible and impntriulic, an ob- 
server noticed a fat lady being 
jeered and hooted in the streets. 

But life was not all silliness and 
brutality, so that Mr Williams dues 
well to remind us of more funda- 
mental things below the surface. In 
Germany there' was the splendid 
achievement of Waller Rnflicnau in 
hi.s handling of raw mater inis ; 
although German women were 
robably mure domesticated and 


i k W iA ta f i r ymn P robrib, y more 

- . . *..«.«,**. T.„, II. I .„v ...... r- - . Jjifluoe foe nnriVJ, Incs " wc fcminisl than were their oppos- 

, n f ^hboura of Roman Catholic such as this one. aM ma , r . alone— Eng- ire numbers in Paris and London. 

mMloglans^ before the Second Vatl- magnitude of fniife® convanaSlr. !*l osc . tc * e ' they made an enormous comribu- 


can Council will save students from 
tno mistake of thinking that the 


magnitude u» ^ 

represent from appe^ 0 ?* ; 
discouraging. 
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tiun in the factories from the first 
day of the war. It is curious to learn 
that the French, who had been 
frantically pro-British in the early 
days of the war, became noticeably 
less enthusiastic— probably as a 
result of the fraternization between 
German and British troops on 
Christmas Day (914. 

Bui for us today the real impor- 
tance of what was going on at home 
was the emergence pf political pro- 
test with a strong bias to (he left. 


y iJcciibiS H 1 ,* 1 IJ I ese This was common to all three cupi- 
of'JmerS ta,s » Wd it is illuhtratcd by an 

bfilonnina anecdote from Berlin. In 1915 some 

.CQunS» five liundrcd women inet in protest 

were 

zs 


the been— ‘but the real* object of (lie 
pfed^J S“ l .recnibers - 


MOM. IE PANTKU-DO WINKS : 
London War Notes 1 939-1945 
Edited hy William Shawn. 

377pp. Lamgnian. £3. 

Few home- front reporters during the 
war, on their way lo Parliament or to 
watch the sheep-shearing in Hyde 
Park, would have noticed some yel- 
low detector paint on the pillar boxes, 
supposed lo change colour if there 
were ]K»i-'ini gas in the . air. Mnllie 
Fanter-Downes noticed it. There was 
little (hat escaped Miss Pantcr- 
Downcs, prowling the London Gtrccls 
for her New Yorker column, unless it 
was the sonorous rhetoric that made 
the work of so many high-level cor- 
respondents heady stuff at the Lime 
hut unreadable today. 

Miss Panlcr-Dnwncx remains 
wholly readable, ns this collect ton of 
her pieces proves, For sheer range 
of mood and matter she leaves most 
of tier rivals standing! but the main 
preservative is her relaxed air. 
Indeed, she finds cause to protest 
about BBC announcers who sound 
as if they are “ understudying for 
Cassandra on the walls of Troy ”, 
(Miter they were to bc criticized for 
reporting air battles in too racy a 
fashion, as if they were sporting 
events : even then, it seems, the BBC 
could do nothing right.) But Troy 
was also Prospero’s island, and this 
gifted reporter recognized it. Nothing 
more vivid has been written about 
thosc early days of soft sunshine 
when it was hard to disentangle the 
dream from the reality, a long sum- 
mer afternoon in which lanlasy 
flourished, aqd the barrage balloon? 
glittered "like swollen fairy ele- 
phants Jailing ngainst the blue ”. 

Were Gort and Gnmclin really the 
names on everybody's lips ? (It 
sounds like Tolkien.) Were quaver- 
ing old German and Austrian refu- 
gees really handed emergency prders • 
warning them not to possess explo- 
sives, motor-cycles or nautical 
charts? 

As things turned out. the dachs- 
hunds did better than the refugees 
In this WdrJd War. but those pres- 
sures came later. Meanwhile, with 
Christmas drawing on, there was a 
certain wbrry about die unavaila- 
bility of ground almonds. Com- 
plexions were sugar-brown to go 
with baliicdress. the sandbags at 
Prim tor’s were the sainc tasteful, 
shade of blue as the ceiling, and a 


tiers in answer the call of duly ”, and 
is delighted lo note the success in 
a firewatching contest of ** a team 
of determined matrons who .scuttled 
over tricky old roofs likc'Udy Tar- 
znns ”, She has an ear for file colour- 
ful remark, like the one sho quotes 
from a cosier on a donkey curt. 
" That's right ! — nil in it together to 
knock 'is Weedin' block off I ’’ must 
lui vc sounded much more expressive 
than Mr Attlee's thin-voiecd com- 
mand llml there must he no laggards. 
Stic also remarks that tulips in the 
London parks arc the colour ot. 
blood. 

What is the best place lo make for 
when caught in a raid 7 Miss Panter- 
Downes discusses (he virtue of 
ilurrndH, where chairs arc provided, 
as against the public shelter where 
you hn vo to stand; Thp (one should 
not bc misinterpreted, She can he 
willy, mocking mid severe in us intmy 
paragraphs. Stic can even (ell C'hur- 


Mr Wow In « U-v tiles part ul hi.s in- 
troduction to Churchill's views on 
war. tn one mood he could write: 
“ War, disguise it as you may, is but 
a dirty shoddy business which only 
a fool would play at.” It happened 
to he. by his father's choice, hi.s busi- 
ness ; he would have been much hap- 
pier if lie could have gone straight 
into political Tile, which was (lien as 
afterwards his main obsession. He. 
saw the stupid and vindictive side of 
war and complained of it in a way 
that made him many enemies in the 
highest ranks of the Army. He was 
never impressed hy military eminence 
unless accompanied by intelligence 
and, like his lather, he had a passion 
for culling down peacetime expendi- 
ture on the armed forces. But he 
admired military courage and deter- 
mined to emulate the highest ex- 
amples of it, which he eagerly 
acknowledged also in the ranks of 
his country’s enemies. Perhaps the 
most memorable passages in this col- 
lection arc those in which lie cele- 
brates the courage nnd deplores the 
losses of the Sudanese nt Oindurman 
nnd applauds the skill and resolution 
of the Afrikaners. Already in his 
youth he was preaching the virtues 
of resolution in war and magnani- 
mity in victory. 


chill off where necessary. The com- 
municators are frequently chastized. 
Reactions to the Rudolf Hess affair 
make the public doubtful whether it 
is " reading a bunt Hitlers right-hand 
man or Gary Cooper 
And when Germany attacks Russia 
she listens in vain to hear Hie-" Inter- 
na! Innalc ” played with the other 
friendly anthems, and imagines many 
a vicar faltering n little as lie leads his 
flock in prayer for the Allies. 
Throughout we get the clear message 
that her loyalty is not lo governments 
but to " the great, patient, courageous 
mass of British people Even them 
she serves best hy keeping cool, pre- 
serving her reporters distance, gefrnlg 
just close enough to record exactly 
what people do and say. “ That’s 'im, 
that's 'i.s little old lovely hah I 'cad ! ”, 
un old man says on VI! Day, catching 
sight of C.'liu rcliill. It is not the sort 
of remark people make when a micro- 
phone is pushed against their teeth. 
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A mkmm ii li.iiinliiiL! Agra- 
* . il i-* i In’ ijktIiv i»l pricism. 
"I Ik* "Nnid World” with 
;i!i.iui 2.1 I'll) rnillmji people averaging 
liclun oiiL- tculli ill typical Krilisli 
wiifisinopdnij levels, li;is lil (fc in 
wiwnni'ni L-xeepl two husk’ prob- 
lems ; tlu- sluygisliiifss of :igrt cul- 
ture. ohicli employs luo-lhink or 
n mre i»f the wurkvis. yet where 
average milput jur person is no 
mine tliiin lilteen years ago, despite 
Hie "Green KeviihNiou " ; anti (ho 
need to buy from rich countries 
many oS the machines, chemicals 
■uni skills required lor development, 
implying that imports rise before 
exports. Now abundant evidence has 
accumulated that farmers, ex purlers 
and importers respond in price in- 
centives, and ilui many physical 
controls have perverted that 
response, and have themselves been 
perverted tu the beuelir of rich and 
powerful groups. Hence (lie spectre. 





■ land available ; similarly Ruh- 

"Y l un Pfobu'Er ' ‘ 

equity. 


Plcas for cffieiPfl. • EJm'V^e pricist wifi rightly 
lan: more 1,1 w hat about cost ? A plan- 




I W ll umuai 

weaknesses threaten the application 
«t this doctrine to policy for poor 
countries in the 1 070s ; ambiguity 
about whether price incentives are 
to be set by policymakers or by the 
uuLnini inched workings of the 
market ; and obscurity about 
whether the fruitful response of 
exporters and farmers to incentives 
in the l%ds (When land was more 
plentiful and foreign customers less 
protectionist t can be extrapolated. 

Motives for action 
and inaction 


on the 


Afl the books listed ...v 

following page hear upon pricism. 
None takes up P. T. Rauer’s 

extreme position that, subject 

only to climatic and ethnic con- 
siraiiil.s, deveji>[imcni i*. best achieved 
by setting the market free, and 
confining the government to the 
major tasks created by develop- 

ment; after all, to cite Pruinil Chau- 
dhnri’s perceptive introduction to on 
anthology of reprinted essays on 
Aspects n/ Indian hroinunir Devel- 
opment : “ The economy [liadj 

pnlicnily been getting nowhere 
tinder n market ccoriomy fur hulf a 
century or longer.” Rut there are 
plenty of pricistx about. J-I. Myinfs 
sequence of reprinted papers. Ecu- 
iiojjtfc Theory and the Underdevel- 
oped Countries, documents his 
steady movement towards n free- 
market position, although n subtle 
one. based .on the market as educa- 
tor rather than optimizer. At a less 
.distinguished lever of debale, too, 
Edith -Wlie4hfun and Jean Currie's 
textbook, The Economics of African 
Countries, inserts African examples 
.into a theory of economic decisions 
in which prices and costs become 
overwhelming motives for. human 
.action. 

Most interesting is the neo-pricist 
view of Bela Balassa's collection of 


iiaviib I? iLupjivmy LWVli Ul JL- 

jccled, by the advocates of pricism, 
given that il is contrary to the 
increasing practice of most poor 
countries (for the experiments with 
liberalization, described by Ian 
Little, Tiber Scilovsky and Maurice 
Scott in their final chapter in Indus- 
try ami Trade in snine Developing 
Countries, have mo-ily been partial 
and transitory) ? Pur overall views 
of performance wc must turn from 
these books to the UN and OECD 
official data. Real output per person 
in poor countries as a whole rose by 
2.6 per cent per year in the l‘J50s 
and 2.8 per cent per year in the 
1960s (though the rale was slightly 
slower In the really poor regions. 

South Asia and Africa). As Rudra 
argues in Economic Development in 
South Asia, true rales are sometimes 
higher, but even official rates sug- 
gest a ‘‘growth revolution" since 
iv50; inconic-pcr-pcr.sun was no 
higher iu 1950 than in 1900 in the Phi- 
lippines, as is shown by Hooloy and 
R Ullun in Agricultural Development 
m Asia, confirming earlier informa- 
tion for .several other countries, 
including India. 

Growth, however, may well he 
necessary but not Millicicnt for 
many things : u clean environment . 

in the rich world, relief of distress Clli dllt COIlSCrvtltlSIll Mid 

through equalization In Uw poor. In Ctlllllc determinism 
India “ in terms of improving the 
levels of living 0 f the poor, very 
little hns been achieved *’ (Glum- 
dhuri). In Brazil, “increased ine- 
qualities . . . may bo Ihc inevitable 
consequence of policies l hat turn the 
terms of trade against the fanner 
but simultaneously encourage . , 
his investment in modern farming 
methods ” (Little et al). Even in the 
Cities, prices seem to have outpaced 
wages in Pakistan ( Pakistan : Indus- 

a, ’d Trade Policies) und — - many nnu m-re- 


■ — r* ^in'iiiu 

varied, or how much, or how sub- 
stantial arc the results in ml delays) 
implied by the alternatives. Thirdly, 
certain .strategic decisions (about a 
country's level of saving, for in- 
stance) depend on the interacting 
moral judgments of dilfcrenl per- 
sons ami even generations, and can 
hardly be left to price incentives, in- 
to " pancr plans l-nurl lily, the pric- 
ing debate ignores ihrcu aspects of 
power, often disguised as ” adminis- 
trative difficulties " : that nuniop- 
•‘lies can exploit any control system, 
pricist or licensing (nr indeed a free- 
for-all! : (hat socially irrational be- 
haviour by governments. il repealed 
in many countries, is probably due 
to pressures from powerful benefi- 
ciaries rather than to political stupi- 
dity and that international pricing 
decisions especially ought to depend, 
not only on the search lor efficioncv 
here and now, hm also on the need 
to burgain in a changing world. 
Finally, for all dial, physical con- 
trols have produced excessive, discri- 
minating, administratively discre- 
tionary forms of protection, often 
with Absurd results, anil generally 
with r bias against exports. 


Ills certainly good to sec response 
to incentive upgraded, hy over- 
whelming evidence, as against some 
rival theories that denigrate individ- 
uals— peasant conservatism or ethnic 
determinism. The former still rears 
Us uninformed head : as “ the fre- 
quently noted ' improvidence ’ and 
incapacity of the peasants to reason 
in terms of economic advantage '• in 
the Jacoby s' woolly :md ill-re- 


iSeiiirity and iguoi jiicc. ;r» i unlives 
lor inaction, cannot be pi iced away 
as readily as race nr rusticity. In 
Economic Development in Smith 
Asia. Raj shows how major past 
irrigation, recently expanded, was 
common to the rapid rural growth 
of Mexico. Taiwan, and in India Ihc 
Punjab and Madras, while Rose 
convincingly indicts pour water con- 
trol as the cau.se of rural stagnation 
in East Pakistan ; unk ■ss the fanner 
is lairly certain ul his water supply, 
lie can hardly risk stains tor even 
survival) to buy new in puis Mi.it 
promise a merely probable profit. 

Control ot water (as of pests) may 
well require " regimentation ” us l-isk 
shows ; it cannot pay me to keep my 
irrigation channels open if my river- 
ine neighbour lets the ft viler chan- 
nels silt up. ■* Regimentation " ot 
parents may also be nee tie* I to 
permit their children the freedoms 
conferred by education : A. K. Sen. 
in a brilliant and otherwise almost .. , 

mueccxsiblc paper reprinted In SllCCCSS IllUSt DO 


paper 

Cliaudluiri, cites evidence dial cdu 
cation improves villagers’ rc-spixtse 
to economic opportunities. 

That some must be cotii|iellcil it 
all are to enjoy even “ negative 
lreedom " from coiisti.iiiu is a 
familiar parados. However, dial the 


the criterion 

However, while the 
are not blind enemies ot 
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"" "npiy hostility to&' anust weigh me suos.™. 
imc. Such L wlamalioa against ihc ex- 

cuiailricfc as MaSS S value of the extra out pu , 

Pakistan shj Xt* 'fOTP^ lhe nct f Wlth 

Public investment. 8L C „ of intensifying .existing farm- 
P"cists a S lthrmw a ,i : But can the prieists tell him 

emphasize the £ J 2 do do this V He has to guess- 
pr.ifilubiliiy i" future food (and perhaps 

“cclor ; iinil Cliaudhuriihf.^ P rice,i ' . ^°} c f ,nt j 1,n,cn, ‘ 
India in l%7-68, it be has to decide whethci to me.i- 

loxs by nmioiialized Mils and benefits in market 
weighed the s or in * shadow-prices somc- 

ollier txvu-iliirds oClhf reflecting social scarcity. Tlu 
**■'0 of the unp ofA sharply disagree on 

Heavily protcct et i n pS » of shadow-prices ; yet 
mu! Part is due K Kl them the planner, whether he 

output prices Th U5 w B* end* by incentives or by 
P' ice p.l&VtonIlft fctions. is allocating steel and 
to public ownership fore and unemp'oyed workers (as 
b» the accumuHA «» P*™** of l- sa , y ‘ 
for later reinves Zt 1 ^« land J**? . accordin e t0 
Mm- nmwi . Hions determined in a mono- 
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■l ... . | uw, 8h (dative importance to the 


than bv iristrueimnirtFk (dative importance io tne 
BES Hptajr, or d&pe-nd on an 
nine tore «i.ff* Jr * distribution he proposes to 

** ubstnclLl froE? ^ ,c - flto -^uggesUon of Little 
processes " and htncfS W wse the planners’ task by 
mentation not from K ^ markef *** shadow prices, 

ziiirXteCs a" v make poor mcn ' s 

through licences. The 


planning and impImHayo further issues underlie the 
bemoaned even in the of an economy lo respond 
Plan, but ns “an 8cadto®kisrii If, to make steel at all, I 
in good intentions" (l Awi fusd amount of coal per ton, 
for Industrialisation). lkiB»Uespond to a change in coal 
mic 1 1 thing as a good except by altering my output 
not yet implemented; tlrtiKd. Clearly such “ fixed propor- 
ii bad Plan, and the M A" initially damage rapid price 
likely to lie with a blmiB^vecess, and the inadequate 
that sparse and underful «ni of the topic by Edith Whel- 
st i a tors mesh badly will a®»ai Jean Currie (in a textbook 
physical controls. ■rate wrong definitions) is a scr- 
“ ml Secondly, as Hirsclitnuu 
t* ia 8 celebrated discussion 
ktal in Developing the Under- 
bptd Countries, development 
jfaii require the creation of big 
' the supply of wheat or steel 
,v. rT i- fry 5 * which it amply pays 
public ownership, they to risk filling— thereby 
their case largely by ®l a nevv deficiency or oppor- 

I.IU. IlDB.l nnu kin n->n I. fill D.. n l. 


imuiri with muddle: b '8 gap lo fill. Such 

lainiiwr panuiox. However, that the price system witli lhedjM » Jnuo iB dentistry Is damaged, 
price .system works better with n cnee, including phy^l price tesponMvcne.ss ei»- 
litei ale. secure population in no wuy Actual experience wa i,;fa ple too easily lo rind 
refutes the prkisis’ case. I' rices w,R ’ re successful, ;h y. jg r substiUitcs or to 
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dear, especially ,f 
land. And if thtf *£3 
will they eat 
and which Is P^ e 
response ‘'upend 
low prices Iimltefl 
denying fanners * 
by keeping^ them^ ^ 
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..better ft(lairtcd through price P 
wilmu a simpler , control systerh. 
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jjade in Some 
countries). 

Since prices work wrongly nr 
arbitrarily. manipulated prices 
mutter. Moreover, physical controls 
reveal serious weaknesses in under- 
developed administrative environ- 
ments. In India, to get an import 
licence requires an average wait of 
six months, us Rhagwati and 
Desiu show. In Mexico, 30.000 
import licence applications are 
handled, - 1 - ■ - 
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, ».wo« igno- 

'“ wt response discussed 
™iy sophisticated quantita- 
Ij? 11 ? can cure the neglect, 
ot the paper* j n Hollis B. 
^ Qighly econometric collcc- 
iiKflfej in Development 
ar ® little practical sig- 
but the methods of 
Wably in Bruno's fan- 
ffi 111 ® of pricism 
S&Wg-we essential. 
3£5* a 8ainst econome- 
On Developing the 
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intellcclnnl rigour ; Mount joy's own 
paper*! merely expose a geographer 
mishandling economics. Such 
modest and useful contributions as 
Gilbert P. Verbit’s serious effort in 
Trade Agreements for Developing 
Countries lo integrate law and eco- 
nomics arc rare indeed. And the up- 
to-date interdisciplinary researcher 
with a .sound basis in his own 
discipline — the economist who has 
read, say, Leys, Weiner, Epstein nnd 
Mcillussoiix- is rare indeed. Many 
economists who imagine themsebes 
interdisciplinary are the slaves of 
some defunct pseudo-antliropologi- 
cal racist. 

Vet, even in the present state of 
economics, wc know that many 
prices in poor countries are wrongly 
influenced, and wc know roughly 
what changes are needed ; as Indus- 
try and Trade in Some. Developing 
Countries cmphasis.cn, disruption 
and risks of error can he reduced by 
gradual transitions to higher and 
more realistic relative prices for 
loans and foreign currency, and to 
tax systems encouraging employ- 
ment and efficiency. Some things, 
however, prices cannot do. They 
cannot substitute, above all, for 
decisions about two balances: be- 
tween jam and caviar, and be- 
tween jam today and j.mi-making 
factories for more jam tomorrow. 
To leave Mich choices lo " the 
market ” merely allows investment 
priorities to be distorted by inequal- 
ities. and investment finance lo he 
held down hy current mass poverty: 
caviar factories, und not many of 
those. 

The near- si agnation in most poor 
countries in 1WMJ-51I, even before 
major population growth— and the 
growing inequalities typical of early 
unregulated development, whether in 
Britain in 1780- J 851) or in most of 
South America since 1945— testify 
to this, Patel's account in Chaud- 
huri's bonk of Indian investment 
planning (while hinting that steel 
production forces saving— what of 
inflation '}) brilliantly refutes Mar- 
ketismus where structural change is 
desired— though Patel recognizes 
the need for freer trade, albeit only 
after protection has created a more 
heterogeneous export base, flexible 
as world prices change, and reflect- 
ing the continental diversity of a 
country like India (or China, Brazil, 
Nigeria or Indonesia). Having estab- 
lished the desired size and structure 
of investment, planners— assuming 
they .can uvoia politically naive 
paper plans, and pay attention to 
benefits and costs at project level- 
will reach into the toolbox for 
anything that will call forth, and 
correctly allocate, the desired 
saving; licences, prices, taxes, even 
quite new laws. It remains true, as 
Pakistan : Industrialization and 

Trade Policies shows, that arbitrary 
structures of tariffs and quotas lead 
to the trarre of scarce saving, in 
investments with low social returns 
but, despite massive idle capacity, 
high private profit rates. 

But all this abstracts too much 
from the social and economic pres- 
sures .on planners and politicians. 
The cruqi&l weakness of the whole 
prlcih^-versus-coutrols debate if its 
emphasis on symptoms to. the neg- 
lect of systems.' Both prices and. 
physical controls in most poor coun- 
tries systematically favour prema- 
ture and capital-intensive industriali- 
zation, hurt farmers ataMhe unem- 
ployed, and put growth (often, «s we 
shall see, sham growth) before the 


relic! of poverty. This is because of 
the nature of commercial and public 
power. To blame the choice and use 
of control instruments for urban 
bias or monopoly power, as Balas- 
sa’s and the OHOD’s contributors 
do, is to reverse cause and effect. 
Of course, as they convincingly 
show, it is big industrialists who do 
best out of physical controls ; but 
they are also pretty good at pressing 
for such controls in the first place 
and there is little evidence that their 
success in distorting a pricist policy 
would he any less. As for adminis- 
trators and politicians, much of the 
OIJCT) work falls into a trap des- 
cribed by Dostoevsky; solving the 
problems of history by assuming 
that people are stupid. The pricistx 
concede that growth hns speeded 
up ; hut the general impression 
given is of an enormous stock of 
stupid statesmen, unthinkingly slap- 
ping cm distorted controls. 

Munnuihan Singh's useful paper 
in Economic Development in South 
Ada is more realistic, if rather 
euphemistically, in mentioning "the 
many genuine difficulties these 
countries face In reconciling, within 
the framework of a liberal economy, 
. . . equilibrium and growth *’. If " u 
liberal economy ” continues to mean 
a Myrdalian " soft Stute ", its public 
men dominated hy the .small but 
rich groups who benefit from (lie 
growth hy setting the conditions of 
equilibrium or disequilibrium— rig- 
ging the prices or the physical 
controls in their own favour— then 
the pricist debate Is irrelevant. It is 
fho soft, or rather softened-up. Stale 
that renders transition to economic 


major power-groups are unlikely to 
bo adopted in India or Nigeria by 
the force of pure reason 1 

'Bargaining and gume-lheoretic 
approaches (■* if we raise the sales 
lax on tea, what will the Ceylon 
Estate 'Employers’ Federation 
advise, and how will we respond, 
and . . .?"), desirable In rational 
domestic policy, are essential for 
overseas policy. If India liberalizes 
imports, so that textile producers are 
induced lo turn from home markets 
to competitive exporting, what will 
be the response of importers in 
developed conn tries, of fairly free- 
trade rivals like Taiwan, of export- 
subsidizing rivals like Pakistan? 
Verbil is one of the few writers to 
give systematic thought to the de- 
tailed content of trade agreements 
for poor countries. While lie ser- 
iously overstates the extent lo which 
free trade is " l ho pole star of West- 
ern trade theory" (or practice), his 
book should bccomo a bible for 
negotiators from poor countries, 
who usually enter trade negotiations 
with rich countries (nnd their com- 
puters) shockingly i)l-bricfcd. 

Verblt points to the scone ns well 
as the limits of barter trade ; Singh, 
in Aspects of Indian Economic De- 
velopment, argues that Indian ex- 
ports bartered with the Soviet Union 
have not been subsequently 
(lumped on India's Western markets. 
Has barter been a substitute for 
bargain? It is hard to agree with 
Little et al thni poor countries 
should bargain almost entirely 
among themselves; that they "are 
not in a position lo bargain about 
trade restrictions" with the rich 
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liberalism so difficult. Bhagwnti and wor,d - ow,n « l,,cir heterogeneity 
Dcsai concede that it is ,r naive to nnd " nculc haliincc-of-paymcnls dif- 


cxpcct the industrialists . , . condi- 
tioned ... to n totally sheltered 
market, to agree to a switchover lo 
. . . cllieient . . . competitiveness as 
a price of survival " ; it is also naive, 
in the shadow of textile protection- 
ism even in rich countries, not to ex- 
pect that initially. Third World indus- 
trialists will use thoir power to 
secure— and politicians safeguard 
their power by granting— what Sir 
John Hicks has termed " the greatest 
of monopoly profits, a quiet life ", 

Market pressures 
and political pressures 

. Thus Internal price structures, and 
hence incentives to producers,, are 
determined in part by pressure : not 
just tlie market pressure of those 
who can afford jam or cavinr but 
also political pressures on people In 
power, mainly by producers but also 
by wealthy consumers (in alliance to 
keep public-utility prices, notably of 
electricity and rail transport, un- 
economically low). In poor coun- 
tries, a tiny elite of politicians and 
. industrialists shares urban life-styles, 
educational backgrounds, and often 
cousins. Without any conspiracy, 

B i from industry involves less 
competition, and surrender 
by government less overt conflict, 
than in the West, especially as mans 
Interests are often disorganized and - 
largely illiterate. In such a context, 

, advocates of pricism, or in general 
of administrative reform, must rea- 
Jize the bargaining nature of politi- 
cal decisions if they are to be 
effective. While "what is good for 
Generai Motors is good , for 
America", improved pricing pres- 
criptions (hat ignore the interests of 


flcuhics ", To get freer access to 
United States and EEC markets, the 
bargainers of Africa and South Asia 
must offer something in. return ; 
legal documents such ns the Gatt, 
in rejecting this, are hiere wishful 
thinking. Since the rich would bene- 
fit from import liberalization by lhe 
poor countries, they should not 
grant it unilaterally but bargain over 
It, hard. Pakistan in lhe mid-1960s 
extracted massive aid in return for 
the imporl liberalization the United 
Slates wanted. Surely such huge 
markets as India, Nigeria or Brazil 
could, in return for import liberali- 
zation, guio at least balancing export 
prospects from trade concessions by 
the United Slates and EEC? The 
mushrooming of barter deals with 
Communist countries reflects not (be 
poor world’s ideological preferences 
but its felt need lo trade, and Its 
despair at the free-lrade-canting, 
protectionist-acting West: . indeed 
India's proposed bilateral treaty has 
been lying on the EEC's table for 
two long, disgraceful years. But India 
would gain nothing by giving away 
bargaining counters by premature 
and. unilateral pricism. 

Negiect of this sort of political 
context must underline Power's pro- 
posals (in his useful paper in The 
Structure of Protection In, Develop- 
ing Countries) for export subsidies 
in the Philippines. How would 
United States, importers press their 
government to respond ? Of course, 
while Little overstreshes thdm, agree-- 
menty miioJig poor countries can also 
help. ■ However, the ‘Andlc/Dosser 
Theory of Economic Integration for 
Developing Countries will be little 
use here. It quite misses the basic 
distinction between plan harmoniza- 
tion fmainjy to ensure- complemen- 
tary r /aiher than overlapping ijcsv 


invent nit’ ills) ami regional Ir.idc lib- 
eralization (mainly lo nurc.isc 
mutual (ride ami lit-iux mil pul from 
existing enpitiil). Hie review of 
theory, while* into re*, ling, is inele- 
gant, sialic and negli-cifiil ol iiiMitu- 
lional realities, notably (lie i input. 1 
of poor countries" regional .u range- 
men Is on their bargaining power 
regarding ( ho (normally far mine 
important) hading and capital flows 
vis-a-vis rich countries; and the 
model ul integration lor “ develop- 
ment creation rather than trade 
creation", with its arbitrary up- 
valuing of industriali/ at inn as such, 
promi->e.s more* (U:ui it perfoi ins. In 
tills area Verhit\ hook i la inis !*.*$, 
bm attains more. 

The effects of 
protective devices 

If poor countries are well advised 
to bargain rather than give away 
liberalized levels of import controls, 
they might well movo unilaterally 
towards a simpler, more rational 
structure of protection. Da! assn 
shows that levels of true protection 
are far higher than they seem, nnd 
that the arbitrary interaction of 
various protective devices has given 
random industries almost complete 
security against competition, To- 
gether with overvalued domestic 
currencies, unequal protection has 
damaged agriculture and helped 
sophisticated processing industries. 
The latter enjoy duty-free imports 
of raw materials that the currency 
system in effect sulreuli/es, yet van 
sell their outputs at artificially high 
prices nn ihc home market, behind 
protective barriers. 

This has two extreme effects. 
First, some indiiMries actually pro- 
duce less, at world prices, than they 
uso up in raw mate rials-- so- called 
"negative value added"; in Paki- 
stan around 3 %5, an Ijcwi.s n td 
and Little show, large-scale manu- 
facturing seemed to contribute 7 per 
cent to output, yet its real contribu- 
tion, at world prices, was negligible. 
Second —ami thi.s. is why we spoke 
or partly sham growth —these price 
distortions systematically overvalue 
the fast-growing, import -using part 
or n poor country V> output ; correc- 
tion for such factors, as H.ilussa 
shows, reduces Pakistan's real 
growth rale hy almost one-seventh 
Jn J 950-67. In general, the protec- 
tion of almost everything, by en- 
couraging producers to replace im- 
ports, has turned I heir ulleution 
ft way from exports. “ Infant in- 
dustry ** defences of this arbitrary 
undergrowth of nd hoc protection 
arc unconvincing in the extreme, ns 
I.ittlc 1 1 af .show in a succinct and 
beautifully reasoned passage. 

While pricism is the main issue of 
these books, it is not the only ono, 
Most of their other concerns, how- 
ever— employment, saving, equal- 
ity — are affected by pricing deci- 
sions. Low rates of interest, to 
stimulate investment, have discour- 
aged employment ; as Hewavir- 
thana’s excellent paper in Economic 
Development In South Asia shows, 
the usual excuses for machine-using, 
job-destroying projects— the need to 
save time, for instance — do not. at 
least in Ceylon, stand the test ol 
experience. The same Wiv interest 
rates have held back saving, Nor, 
since they are largely limited to 
industrialists, have they competed 
away the rural moneylenders, or 
otherwise helped lo equalize in- 
comes. Yet in each case one must 
beware of the overreaction that led 
ono of the leading neo-pricists to 
remark, "When f hear the word 
1 structure ' I reach for my revol- 
ver for example, higher rural 
rewards alone will not ; put right 
deficiencies in educational structure, 
notably that children are systemat- 
ically educated for clerical and in- 
dustrial work and taught to despise 
farming. 

. These books suggest how much 
governments of poor countries have 
lost by failing to use properly the 
powerful weapons of price incen- 
tives. They do not, however, take 
enough account of the need lo build 
new structures of tenure, credit dnd 
exchange, in which, incentives can 
operate more smoothly and more 
equitably; or of the realities of 
power that make both, structures and 
prices what they are. 
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Perennial victims of popular oppression 
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the ircnlmonl of Jews. This. ns Chris- 
tian Jclen shows, is wlial happened 


ni.li-Zionist, Europe makes any move against the mcl and n,« i . 1 tf SP 01 ^ -tTr? n, A rbntinu >/ ? -a 

I East Euro- Jews popular. It is such M ahnos- S? .ho 

Phere wind, makes possible I he puli- ami again In rSJc of English satire for its 
heal ion of tinli wmil ic hooks and and t.nnall; 6 l\^^:^"fLer.,iion. Its lines and 
art teles which would not have slis* 
g raced the Nazis. 

The satellites did not recognize the 


of 


C an tup.be be tiny reader 
eighteenth-century poetry who 
is unfamiliar with the character 
rfSporui created by Alexander Pope 
VJ* Emile to l)f drhtthnot ?••<, 


!,I,J supported' 

powers were 


The year l%8 was one of Europe’s 
revolutionary years. The upheavals 
were not as ubiquitous as in 1848, but 
they were as unsuccessful : every- 
where the forces of law and order 
re-impused control. One of the 
weapon.-, used to suppress revolution 
was an list* mil ism. The bourgeois mob 
on the Cliainps-Elyscc yelling, 
*' t nhn-Hcndil to Auschwitz ilic 
rmtiserniiic libels which prominent 
Czechoslovak reformers like Emanuel 
Go It 1st lie ker were .subjected to, and 
the vicious antisemitic campaign un- 
leashed in Poland which reduced 


Poland's 


tiny Jewish population of T i hc idea - of thc Jcws as 

000 to something less titan !2 tronaI .^"spirators seeking to 
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about 25.00U to something less titan 
JO.OOO within a year— all these belong 
to a pattern of antisemitic action 
which is nearly as old as Christianity, 
Paul Lendvai stresses this anti- 
Semitic heritage of Christianity. The 
Jews are regarded by both the Calho- 
Ifcs and Orthodox as d civ Ides who 
deserved misfortune mid exile. Tin’s 
piejudiee has continued to the present 
day. and Mr Lendvai Iws even found 
nit article in Konumniist of August 9, 

1 960. _ where the Jews are ncciiscd of 
drinking Muslim bluod for ritual pur- 
poses. In this, as in so many other 
ways, modern communists have in- 
herited the old prejudices of Christ- 
ians. 

In many countries the solution of 


ber of reasons this did not lake place. jj ,c Axis. ! *'Ki alw because they could between 
: role of Jews a« ttimeumic hn« V'F Jl ' vv ' l,,c -Sovi'cl Union, be easily dispensed with whet, eon- Jews hac 
tarlicularly evident lie past :,ni ! 1,l, gb possessing only the nominal J^na-nt. Parjidoxieally. the large believed 
are. Antisemitism is a chean n ; ll,ona / lernlury ol llirobidjan, were numbers ot Nazi and I -ascist eol- espouse t 
Teclivc means of mobilizing &!5'? n 1 ,e stalu * of f ul1 nationality, Jjtboratore could be used in much mount to 
t. Thc idea of thc Jews as J h,s . s!all ‘ s was forth ied by the intro- i I ,c , Sil . mc Wiiy - The lews, who in- A Polish ] 
tional conspirators seeS to ? uc ‘ lon °[ the 1 s r ll }B ,e P a ssporl system ; llld west- ns having 


rule the world has a history which 
goes back as far ns the French 
Revolution ; its best-known exposi- 
tion S ' °J c ? ursc tlie Protocols of thc 
Eulers of Zion, A recent gein of this 
conspiracy theory appears in a 
Russian bonk published in 1970 in 
which it is stated that the Czecho- 
slovak reformers of 1968 were 
dtrectly flnai'ced by the FrencI, 
. i! 1 ?"? , s through a bank account 
m rcl-Aviv. Another is the circula- 
tion given by the Polish press and 
rad'O to the story that Moshc Dayan 
is really SS General Otto Skorzcny. 

Many people were astonished at the 
ant isenntic campaign unleashed in 
Poland in January, 1968, which is 

riMcoeihiifl _ _ _i . . _ 


duction of the single passport system 
in December, 1932, which staled tho 
holder’s nationality. This put the 
Jews at a considerable disadvantage 
because they were one of the few 
nationalities— though not the only 
one— which were dispersed. Hence 
many of the legal rights possessed 
by other nationalities— especially in 
the field of language, education and 
culture — were eventually denied to 
then,. Thc Jews were also one of 
the few mil ionalilics— though gain 
not the only one— which had links 
with the outside world, and such links 
became more unwelcome to the 
Soviet state with the creation of 
Israel. 

Anyway, Marxists have never 
reajly recognized the claims of 

A 

oppres- 

, struggle 

on behalf of any national develop- 


_ many 

ernized people, were hit harder by 
the later purges than other sections 
of the population. As Mr Lendvai 
writes : 


Tho crucial point was that thc nromin- 
enw of Jews among both thc victims 
and thc rulers gave impetus to iho re- 
surgence of old anti-Semitism aiming 
thc destitute former middle class and 
petty bourgeoisie and simiilinnctnMv 
to the emergence of a •new" a nti- 
Scniltism in the ranks of die Party 
apparatus and guvci niuciit Inn eau- 
erncy. 


Boll, Mr Undvui and Mr Jclen 
attempt to explain antisemitism in 
regional terms, and do mu deal at 


k, « v j 7T2T, navc s<> br ;mt v 
by 1956 removed .an itajaAsried is being nailed to thc w-.ll 

s±! s-5.^ -bus 


i, , **■ if i ics Milieu mat 

il was only the Nazis who refused to 
allow any escape from Judaism by 
conversion, but in fact there arc many 
examples that conversion did not 
purchase safely, as for instance in 
opain in the sixteenth century. 

If would be tempting to relate the 
ebb ami flow of antisemitic policies 
to Hit* role uf Jews in economic life, 
but there seems to he no correlation.' 
Jews were expelled and persecuted 
even at limes when they played no 
jinportiml. economic role. One could, 
howpvcr. make n correlation between 
me political conditions or crises and 


“‘"fc'Vr awr me Second 
World War explained the presence of 
one Gentile m the Politburo on the 

5SSShf, t , hllt - ther ? must bc sonic °no 
available to sign decrees on Saturday. 

Marxists themselves maintained that 

Jews being persecuted und often 

homeless, were in much the same 

ESriV as !£° prolo,:,rial - nnd no 

doubt the adherence of many Jews 
to sue in hst and communist parties 
was due to this fact. 1 

Yet there is another side to thc 

H CmUisn ? A Win Item. 


, MiuKin im reli- 

gions. Hence the Jews were attacked 
as a religion, as a nationality, nnd— 
in thc guise of Uundists and Zionists 
—as a bourgeois nationalist move- 
ment. 

In consolidating his power, Stalin 
removed from positions of influence 
virtually the whole generation of 
those who had made the Bolshevik 
Revolution and huilt the Soviet state 
Ilicsc included many Jews, and they m m 

E 'S dly fSf ^aced by othcV were 
JOWS. The satellite -.-.i . 


vii ii unessc to df 

between the various as >Vill P UKr N >»ppurier; 

lews had towards |«j betbei In florid Impotence lie speaks, 
believed that any *3. M Ihc Prompter breathes, the 
the Arab cam* q . Puppet squeaks. 

> disloyalty, t neatly tics into one triplet Her- 
poct is quoted try^ y‘t inept verse- and ilugranl mail- 
— j told Gomultaijii 
ic agreed that a Pok i Wit all iee-saw between that and 
n y o 'l e fa'herland-'k; this, 

Egypt ? At the saiM fe high, now low, now Master up, 
regimes were nervous du .. .. „ now Miss, 

manifestations of Jewish Eki r 1,0 hnnso!f onc vi,c Antithesis, 
own countries— hence ah own antitheses, so expertly de- 
ii, stances ns the wilhdnrJi ^.continue into the final, damn- 
stamp commemorating fed triplet; 

Synagogue In Prajut tantaAod, yM . ft,,,, , ha , mnc 
Mr Lendvni also deal, lilt ' willlrust 

countries in which there in «" creep, and Pride Hint licks 
antisemitism, Hunpij ^ thc dust. 

Rumania. Tlwrcmoddl be couplets click into place with 
Clcro, j-arkiis nnd RdviwJI emissive finality : one feels that the 
from the party nnd M prtrait they have so br • ntlv 
by 1956 removed an km surfed . . .. I,in X 


L’auu'inic 

K_unu„i:in record „ mrd ihcn nurried ond 


Mr Lendvai » cplmia^HB . wife. Many pnrlr.id. n 
cumpictcly convinnu , (alloy are comp^ire d arac 

Rumanian eovcmrntnj.n^i t, re|]rcsl , nt » 


pi i ,• -■ ««.apo„x 

fighting tn the first war atsainst the 
Arab suites, Stalin was busily , V isu- 
ciiUng Im own Jnvs. No doubt he 

fn?I2S L r I 1 ?! ,M ll,l ‘ c * , ’ cu,ns l ; "u-CN 

nrniiw'i 't'i ^. CW ir Was n,,t Hkcly to reunions, in any ™« 

P ft , s ' .i* 1 . 1, ell ilvs always tended Hungary suffered no inWJ 

ios» o ,C . hc,Mn , li RM^ia. Yet by like those in Poland alfl 

i',: 1 ! e ‘‘nlistfimjlc aspects nf the Slovakia during I he late I® 

were^blS i P, |‘^ m c;/cc,,, «l» v «ki;, The mimber of books oak 
wltl ilirc.uiv hum pi r«Pi*t\>. a i... l . * .■ _ ri !• km:! 

in it, 




Hie present policy of to 
is, like flic continued ^ 
relations with Israel, and] 
Rumania's independence r 
relations. In any case Ri 


Ul »'c poem’s pub- 
recognized as an 
«*of John, Lord Hervey. 

^pared with other literary 

L of > wilHi y— Pope ami 

JJv far «amplc - llcrvcv has 
far more from the disparity 

WorkVSh flnd n V"*’ ' l l,c «vm 

J £ 0 h , csc , 1,lhcr lw« arc ho 
fc 1 and. their satiric advert 


ienijing purge in Chechoslovakia The number of books ™ d ' Ucir ««** a <>ver- 

iSTSFrt pr T ;,ri ‘ l : 11 IVJ,S of the Soviet Union j 1 ^K*ofTheirsMir?- Sy ,hc il , n ’ 
. 1 ,sri ' L * n "Veils are very few on the Jw !. n '\ ho 

tri l 3Sf d .. J f l i P V ,e ' Europe These im tl '^ n I ,s negligible; 

cry difficult to discern an overt I v suulies of thc oolilks ^ Wm3uili! fc a,,d . WT|li "t r s are so 


i^mrlerrproudlion^ iTikunirfw n1 ' ' ii° W 'd SH,ell ‘ [0 regimes iinitnted l ’ Vt ‘ n So - il These two W* 

m " kn0 ™ fuf nntisemiUo JLST 

wm Aticr 1956 the connexion between Is- of Jews in Hum. 


Restitution of the confiscated spoils 

P. t. KAIWAi iir '. '■ " 

SSSHiE" s 

>25* JKL'** : “» ' 3*I«. V .(mtSmbST^tlwi “uSl? P“nyell'>r Adenauer « 


b 1« YJT wdings 

tl,c Siwrus- 
5 £ W i!J Jcly appreciated that 
has bolted out the man. 


C. 1. K APR ALIK • 

,h *. W”* “f the JewUh 
Trust Corporation for Germany 


Ban j(, n "v -.Mime persona 

WPon?^'f,i bcai . nnin e in 1731 
m M ? “Poihcosis of it exactly 


Volume | . 199pp. Volume 2 : 1 21pp. 

• Trust, Corporation for Ger- 


many. £3 the' set. 


^Fean Imc , s rtI 11 exactly 
jf H r: and we can then sco 

served the Nazi «^®sledH by Po P° ^ 

larly valuable: In S0 EJ 3m Uq confr^.°)l, n . d - ,y ; i,nd fi,u,,| y 
u-ho UK ^ nfront that image with the 


Wlule .it is notorious that tragedies 
,are generally ill-organized, this is by 
no means an invariable ru|e f and the 
greatest European crime of the 
twentieth century — namely the 


UUUil 

destruction by Nazi, Germany of the 
fewlsn communltics that fell within 


lla; powet— is 

spoliation, of tlie. lews was recorded 


an exception. The 

rr- — v* vjIe Jf* 

in deliberate, and 


.. - -fw painful detail: 

almost up to the. very J etid t L ^ •* ' 

'posaf of the meagre 1 , pei^onal 

of tne • count less thousands who went 


r. — * vu uui iijg niiin, 

ibottlE mn l l d ^ rS,1 “ U! thlS P he "0 
It Of Hf J! St r3CC tl,c devc l°P 


in 1.0,1- 
'fter what 


THE 

DIALECTICAL MYTH 


Joseph Siutky 


AiV inparlan, bpoklat about -the social 
Wd potiiicsl ofrecifl in oar cahtury of 
Via, March l^r •'jpuio rojson vl/Wly 
»iuAi!naled, by q btlilianl : «nS>O0y ba- 
. diBtociit* and ih« gaitio ioi Lhasa. 

' - 1 ;3Sp plot post ago; 

[. St. GreadryTpubHjjhlPg Co. 

■’!: 4 W«Bt Hill Rd.j 1 

; : , Hopdeidbn, Heda. ! 


Twetitv-Fivii wm i T ■ ne,r «j and unclaimed”; it was di«inMn,fu’ A n " lCiir al Ic;, « larly valuable: .in son«- 
work hpo/in ,T’. wben fjfiarded as intolerable that these whn P o -f i^ y i P ,a . n ^ b,r Adenauer very .same official! 

trrmnH wBole concept should fall Into the hands of iHh c atteplcd fnnd in so doing was Dart in recording tbs , . 

P* Tmw y w ,^ German stale merely because there 2L° l ' Ctl by , th t c Federal and !. finder Pent a hand in gcu riog ^J 8. ; - * - • . 

1rfr fpur OCCupyins r as no one Ief ‘ "> wclaim thc^Of futon I? 0 3 lhc obK « i,liwn u) resii- lion. Tho total sum rf’H^-Je-nii.n was born i 
oroSwed one ' *** not course other people besides Jews V necessary cuiKomitLinl of these twenty years October 15 

prepared to countenance any activ- We cc murdered by the Nazis hm * s,,lt chnod. Secondly, there was tho Trust Corooraliop Anxious faiw\i 

Owmm inheri, f b »' fc S h = irIess "nd'unclaM 0 p'ropcMy ™"V of |h cm slVin’riiin^ThcITu Eilabfc purposes" P‘™phlc! 

sss.* spMi,ira,iy jewi ' h ™- 

Alf,W can zon k lhc -IM* 

^ -™~ , 

"v® s isr-ssstt 

inS r r ^ ,8tjv » was a finite task, ’ cucte&o? r ,i th ® creal,on of a entitled to a share of the sums re- lhe former owiera 

JJ™ naan-power and good ’after miieiienASi^ . [oo-as mch,. and cuperated. tniled in 1689 and 

will obviously capable of -eventual'* fhL^ con 2 , !f a "on itwas decided ri.— j . the complexity ao d s0 , 

solution in terms of- the h®**** 1 ^ ovlreomr l tS ll Sf I . probIcm « " erc the operations here ^ 

possessions once coofiscatS . and crSted ai S h a e , !? ame ' of a specially K u ^ U i he,r wope was in ’ the™ unj£ * uc for SidM 

now to be restored. Of course, siirh ' autonomous French ??*?« i y !be very zeal qf the book— deeply re5ea fjMb{ 

a nmmWHn. °f pie Jcwish Trust CorooM. Fe ^. er “! G °Vemment to ensure that ill.wirnted— will 


charitable purposes 22, ; m , . VJ v 

many, a bout one-sixth p u ] ten ’ c J 

communllie, tetr R„b cr , w a , 

tenth to the eqtniy d SK {J^V had fomicrlv hVjn L 

fc Pulienafh 6 ^ ,n . 1115 bousc 1 but 

■&tad trial to.nii^h™ 


tinned above : P cpre ? r 
gone in admlnisirpliw.. 
und legal fees. 


■ lt*M M, . » -_ % vj /»• . 

• ' A 


T R Y A L of SKI L L- 


Bctyicci, a 


T-. . 


Comf LORD, and a Twickenham 'SQU 1 RI 


Iiifcrib’d to Mr. V 0 P £. 


But cm ymr ;f m a Tf'capm ijf ti 
?'o hank P— «y, P.-pt-, or !> — ft 5 
/« m iff Hour dv Task y,u cfolr, 
Sens'd in M'we y m 

2 u Aft the Srcond of ftv l itres 
as you ducIPd, you la'iie Vcrfe ■ 
A vampiftitf Hm in the Field. • 
And m Pamaflus forc'd to yieLl: 

Let P-pc or ?~~-my he the Man, 
Im quit your Svj&t% w drop your pen. 



L 0 fif n 0 AT; 


Printcil andfi»W hy f. Dojlmkk, .it the Print, ng’-Offite, ehj 
Greui Door, m Black and ff futr Court m the Qld Maiki \ 
[Price One Shilling;. J *. 

M.iyr.xxxiv. 


^ ,v 


lhc title (nine of AT ry.il of Skill, nn nmmynious \rr\c Miiire imhlishttl in 
1734. The duellists shown arc /'• i/h* (on thc left), w/m has a quill pen 
Intlnnicd on his sword, and Hervey, whose second, a fox dress-cd in u man's 
clothes, represents Henry /'o.v (Infer the first lord Holland) who lruv 
Hervey's seeond in his uetnal duel whieh wax with William I'tdteney in 
17.11. Tope’s words nfe ■* Vim write I yon .S/i — te ", and llervey’s " With 
find Disunit e • He dunhx mv fare ”, Ily courtesy uf the Trio tees uf the 

Ihifish Museum. 


Sporus, or 


Lord Hervey 


BY ROBERT HALSBAND 




m. 


S 


aiBff- 

oiS!?- 1 ; 48 y°ung MP in. 

aI,adle <* «o 
GianibeflaJn L a PP«inicd 

r JFfS “V 10 lbe King's 

^ ' veH as ’by his 


"delicate Hermaphrodite [ie, homo* 
KXUiil] ...» pretty, little Maxtor 
Miss ” ; that as a writer and wit ho 
was ludicrous; and that he wax Wal- 
pole's minion ("a f.irculatnr of 
Tittle-Tattle, ;t Bearer of laics, a 
Teller of Fibs, a station’d Spy 



SsS^AWsai 


What lay behind Pidleney's attack 7 , 
Was he Using the kind of sal ire that 
Pope justified ax ih-: 

. • . sacred Weapon k-ft for Truth's 
defence 

Sole Dread of I : o|)y, Vke, and In- 
solence 7 


His motive was simpler and less ex- 
kited: he wished to discredit in any 


way he could Walpole's best politi- 
cal'! 


^qf the uir. TWI Hen-cj 
B bole Paniphlct, 
i fyptlhiflikS er , Re P f y to a 

■ tot ftkd .?«//. 

' but^iS, Qkpt.ny 'd. In 

»ivf ' * 

ta*.. 

^bal 'hie was a 


v- 


cal pamphleteer. 

, Hervey was so iricciiscd by Pul- 
teiieyVpcrtOind jilack that he chal- 
lirngcd him to a duel, and suffered a 
few slighi wounds. Hervey as a duel- 
list-— nut urn Ily nn ef ten, mate, cow- 
ardly one: this became a popular 
theme for ,be vwarniing Wtir-- 
bH. especially since if coolo. be. 
overtly political i hiscJU^e bis nn- 


* agonist was I.etidcr of the 

Opposition. And still another satiric 
theme - \\nH born from Hcrvey’s 
friendship with Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and the Prince's mistress, the 
Honourable Miss Vnne. She had 
probably been Hervey** mistress be- 
fore he passed her on W the Pridcc ; 
■and then because of pblillcaL rather 
chan I sexual jealousy be quarrelled 
with both of them. To combine accu- 
sations tif effeminacy or worse wlib 
that of wenching may seem a contra- 
diction ; not so to the satirists, (Pope' 
neatly reconciled this contradiction; 
Sporus only “annoys the Fair’- J he 
“ne'er enjoys Beauty ", but like a 
well-bred spaniel mumbles of 'the 
game he dares not bj te. ) ' 
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had already been ex ph tiled ivy pre- 
vious satirists. Even his inspired 
metaphor of Sporus as lives Icnin- 
icr. with “ A t heriih's face, a Reptile 
all the rest ”, had been prefigured m 
a satire Mint molded Hervey with the 
phrase from .Scripture: "Every 

Cherubim hath two Ttiees.'' The pr«I- 
f 1 is ion .md virulence of all ilicsc 
iaiircs, in niamiseript and in print, 
seems astonishing. 

Why, one may wonder, did Hervey 
receive such an enormous aimuiiit of 
attention after 173d; ho had hy then 
been a conspicuous habitue of lhe 
Court for a hunt ten years, with pre- 
sumably jiisL ns eonU'inpiihlc a 
character and just as ridiculous a per- 
sonality 7 Thc answer is that his poli- 
tical LTuielions as pamphleteer, as 
ministerial supporter in Parliament, 
and as Walpole's emissary to Queen 
Caroline were enough to set him up 
ns the target of thc Opposition writ- 
ers, of their followers and sympa- 
thizers (Pope and Henry Fielding 
among them), nnd of the Grub Street 
hackwriters who skulked about like 
hungry jackals in search of scraps of 
scandal. 


Between the publication of Sporus 
and Hcrvey’s death eight years later 
the satire mills continued to grind 
out their abuse. A new flurry of 
attention followed tho obsequious 
dedication to him of Conyers Middle- 
ton's life of Cicero. Fielding ridi- 
culed him for it in his dedication to 
Shaniela ; and then— borrowing the 
older Hcrvcyctquc satire motifs — 
caricatured him in Joseph Andrews 
ns Beau Didapper, a ridiculously 
effeminate und cowardly coxcomb, a 
dangler a ft or women , who pursues 
Joseph’s virtuous young heroine. 
Fielding also glanced at Hervey ‘s 
political role; Beau Didappcr is n 
dependent of thc “ Great-Man " 
(Walpole), who demands his obedi- 
ence and treats him with contempt. 
My ironic coincidence lhc novel was 
published al lhc precise moment that 


Walpole fell from power. Elsewhere 
chidet 


Hervey was Ihcn chided for his loy- 
ally to the fallen prime minister ; and 
after his own dismissal from office, 
for his disloyally to thc King. Only 
a year later (in 1743) 1 tervey the man 
died ; Sporus the imago lived on. 


In its Inter existence Iho Sporus- 
imago appealed to a varied sneers- 
sion of writers, John Clciand, two 
years, after Fanny Hill's advent, 
assigned to Ilcrvcy a part in his 
Memoirs of a C axi om!) us Lord Ter- 
Killini,. who Is a frivolous courtier 
wit], the affected gravity of a states- 
man. A century later, William 
Thackeray recreated- -in his Tone 
Georges — a melodramatic image of 
Hervey, " with his deadly smile, and 
ghastly, painted face . . . {lie] hud 
something diabolical about him 
The " terrible " verse that Popo 
wrote about him, Thackeray con- 
tinued, " In one of his own moods 
of almost fiendish jmiNgnity, I fear 
are true. I urn frightened as 1 Took 
back into the past, and funny ! 
behold that ghastly, beautiful face.” 
And, fliiully, in our own day Edith 
Sitwell wrote; “JLord Hervey . Is 
impaled for ever in the Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot by the name of Sporus, 
in one of the most tremendous pas- 
sages in all Pope's poetry . . . Jlfcr- 
vey’s] enemy has given him, not 
death, but immortality." The image 
of 'Sporus, 1 in.'. other Words, has 
Replaced the man:; and Miss Sitwell 
proved It by defining the man 
through the image : The lines have 

a dirty fluttering sound, to suit the 
dirty fluttering thing they, portray." 


this, .then, Js the image ”, that con- 
fronts Hervey's biographer ; and he 
must measure it against what iii 
factually ascertainable. 

tat us, lo begin with, examine a. 
trivial detail in the Sporus portrait 
to judge its historical Accuracy — his 
being ; " dirty ”, the : adjective so 
eagerly embraced by Edith Sit well. 
While still . in his twenties Hervey 
became » disciple of Dr George 
CheynCr ihd famous physician of 


1 ~ During the four years between Bath, Who generally 1 prescribed daily 
Pultcncys lampoon and Pope’s bathing as purl qf his regunen, In 

Hervey’s own account :of Im health, 
Written for thc of his children. 
IhtaTfi whftHio »ttyx: .; 


achievement- in, Sporus. other Kuririris 
repeated, elaborated, - varied, and 
combined these themes in couplet? 
and ballads prose 1 pamphlets of ail 
Kotts : closet dramas, and. even, in 
prints and tortgravingSi Every stroke 
thiit Pope used . Jo his Sporus-injage 


As, to fleAnJincu, T think .nothing m>»re 
-wholesome than washing with fe tuw«J 
apd warm or culd water, nil (fver. once 
a day;' I, promotes -u fvtfi perspjiiOon 


JVV il’ 


iid'-'JN' 1 . . j • 


Genesis 1948 

The First Arab-1 sraell War 
DAN K.UKZMAN 

* Hislortuii!! will Im uslii|> Ifiis huuk 
for iminy genernttnns In come he- 
euuse It contains infuruialJon 
never before iiiiidc ;,v»lluhte . . .’ 
— James A. Miehvner 
‘An eiile nf enuiage t'haiin 
Riiplmd. Jewish Chronicle 
768 pages illu*1nticd £3 95 


Is ft 11c Asimov's 


Treasury of 
Humour 


The lifetime harvest of this versa- 
tile best-selling author's favourite 
jokes— interwoven with a very per- 
sonal and witty running com- 
mentary. 

448 pages £2.75 


Golda 

The Life of Israel's Prime 
Minister 
PEGGY MANN 
• ■ required reading for any- 
one who wants to find out what 
makes Golda run* — Gerald Kauf- 
man, New Statesman 
1 A fascinating account of a great 
woman* — M nil rice Edclmau, Jew- 
ish Observer 

288 pages illustinlod £2.25 


The Dogs of 
Pavlov 


DANNIE ABSE 
Dannie Ahse lias written a Inuu, 
hard-hitting essay to preface his 
highly -praised play, The Ungx of 
Pnvluv, which explores Lhu l home 
of huw far nrdinnry people can bc 
made to obey evi) commands. 

140 pages £1.75 


The Champagne 
Spy 


Israel’s Master Spy tells his 
Slory 

WOLFGANG T.OTZ 

The incrcdihlc, true story of Loir's 
drnnmlic yean ns Israel's master 
spy in Egypt. 


pages 1 1 hi. it rated 1'2.2S 


One More River 


LYNNE HE ID HANKS 

A compelling teenage novel 
the (inti 
S Imped Ronm. 

240 pages £1.75 


iinclling tcciinge nnvel hy 
tlmr t»C lhc bcat-xciling L 


The lirsT titles in 
VAILEHTINE, MITCHELL'S new 
Library of Modern Jewish Classics 


The Apprentice- 
ship of 

Duddy Kravitz 


MORDECAL UICHLF.R 
First published In 1.959, ,bi, 
uproarious book makes u welcome 
return lo print in hardback. 

320 pages £1 95 


Set On Edge 

BERNICE RUBENS 

A highly-praised early novel - -long 
out of print— by the winner of the 


1970 Booker Award, 
224 pages 


il 9,5 


Already published: 

Hannah Senesh : 
Her Life and Diary 


*B<Nad the diary and thc poems 
ihtre stands an eslraordtnary 
luiprau being . ... vhc htlificd Fit 
Gander hated Evil, Vofuutcercd for 
(be . most danger 00s or aR jobf, 
:ldok a risk and lost --ficoigi: 
iMikifs, Sunday Times 
264 pages itlus-lraied ,2 25 


VALLEMTINE, 

MITCHELL 


07 Great Rus^oll Street 
W01B3ST 
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iiv « >| icii tiiLt the inuiilhs ul ;tll the purcs. 
wJiitii in' dirty pi-iiplc lire a mays 
clnjjyoi amt l»y all l he cullu:* 

live fiilli tvl licli a nasty human body 
ii.tliu ally abound,. 

Hues Hijs ii(i I snuml more like (lie 
wuee ul Jonathan Swift than of the 
‘ painted fluid of Dirt that stink* 


I., pruv.il ■ l.vjond ns.vom.bfc wr.l.-r lh:.n ^ speaker . Tie ntf.-vr^J 

«v •»«* itfi^ 

hunt ©.sexual or. til hL more precise ^ | * I| al aM pleasing. NotwithMaiKling 


in his case, bisexual. 

Docs it matter V It ina y be uchal- 
nble whether a writer’s sex-life is rele- 
vant to his writing. In the fourth 
volume of his Henry .hones bio- 


this, lie was master of a very sound 


tell tribute to Hervey as a “ Fool of 
Duality 

Rut with Hervey the biographer's 
work i- not completed simply by 


luTINE studies 


.. if- : : 
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..ml Mings / At least the adjective giapliy. or example. Icon File has in his magisterial biography 

- panned was probably accurate argued that the “ physical habits ml W al|H)lc. quoted Joseph 

since llcrvey used cosmetics, :i lacl the creative personality, his sex hie disapproval of Spurns as 

less shocking when we discos cr that or his bowel movements, belong to * . . , . lu[ ( | )tfll :u | j s : 

the use of cosmetics by men was very Hie * functioning ’ being and do nut Hervey . p ... 


jmlgeineni, and when he pleased to cm- matching the image against the man, 
piny it. u most excellent pen in the A third source exists, and that is Her- 
politieiil way. vey as lie saw himself, his own con- 

Al the end id the century William ceplion of his life, career, character, 


narrower ; and have fltfc 

amusement of nianyifieff ,ri: 

lor that of a few3^ 
forced (altered ] 3» L h : 
non rather than 
10 ,nk ‘ «P with JSgwV 
us '!»>■ practical oSTSSK 
prudently try if | £,„ 


'he classes of Byzantium 


A third source exists, and that is Her- » s iny practical onci dcnV f ' 
vey as lie saw himself, his own con- Prudently try ir | can g»i*k,,!/l 
ceplion of his life, career, character, ws nmeh as l h»Vi . 

personality. Since lie was holli arli- °-" 0,hur - 
dilate ami introspective he left an However postured this 
aluiudance of fragmentary mu ter in I must, like the others thjiV 
for what may be called his aiilohio- be taken into account in r 
graphical image. 1 1 is jaunty, com- grapliy. * 

radely letters to Henry Fox. his # 

romantic ami affectionate cflusions * 1 

to Stephen Fox aiul then to Francesco From these th™ m,.;. ... 


important theme, the most .shocking jug u distinction between a man’s lilc U gc jn the hour of danger. . . . 


of all: Hervey s alleged homo* and an image that comments on his 

sexuality. The question must be faced sexual activity the biographer must 
with neither the disgust or horror of deal with that subject. Whether or 
a previous era nor the contempt or not Kinsey report on the sexual 
am ii seme nt »l the present one. That beliavioui of ci gh teci it Ji -century 


Hervey was a practising heterosexual Wf j teni WlJU |j jMununa to their xvril- 
is beyond doubt: the proof is as , nj , Si j t would certainly clarily their 
hteral as possible -eight children by K .,|j r j L . inruijge^ if they have any. 
a wife of impregnable virtue. That 1 1 j s no j necessary to go through 

lie was delicate m appearance and ,| )C la |j ous stC p s tl f showing that 
effeminate in inanner is jil*o tin deni- mosl a f t | w stiver details of Hervey** 
;.bfc ; l.c ...rdly b..lhcral n id mum s . lliriu im: fllta „ cxaKcr;i , td 

"■ . hul r ;ill ’ cl ^ 1 • , or ilislorlcil or (h.rg«ly) nol Siwccp- 

naivr. however, lo think that i. man a V 


And from the historian Alexander 
Ewakl some hundred years later : 

No unprejudiced mind can peruse the 
Memoirs juf Hervey) without coming 
to the conclusion lllut the author was a 
man of marked ability, well read in 
tlie classics, fur-sigh ted. and of con- 
siderable originality of opinion. 

The objective reader may very well 
wonder whether the man who can 
he thus characterized bears any rela- 
tionship to Sportis. 


However postured this & , 
must, like the others that b:.- 
be taken into account i a r 
graph y. 


to Stephen Fox aiul then lo Francesco Front these three mm 
Alga rot ti. often depict the landscape material, then— the man \kl 
of his inner life and feelings. And and the maii-imuge-Hcrv*? 
his letters to l ady Mary NVort ley grapher must construct fo [ 
Montagu as well, for he shared with Are nil three equally vibi;' 
her many attitudes am! tastes, in- historical outline ccrtaiulj 
eluding that of infa inn lion with precedence as the most 1 
Alga roll i. To these friends he sent mul verifiable; and fc, 
hi* intimate, pcrsouul confidences. own introspection, subject 
Set often a man will uncover a rationalized us it is, can c 
deeper layer of self-awareness to a his portrait with a viidt 
relative stranger, and it was to the hie. Where does thill 
Reverend Robert Bulls, parisli priest l he satiric image? As rebtedli 
al ickworth. that the free-thinking nil , ln it is a caricature Hutu 
Hervey (al the age of thirty-nix) sent c j-' rv <-'d and executed, not loth 
one of his most revealing epistolary similitude but (among olhea 
confessions: for ils literary force, stopt.s 


*■*■<>* P*pt« 
itott T«nty-I‘i vc 

u. n|u< 53 plates. Washington: 
tfn«):.^Vn.er lor By/an- 
i Studio S20. 


eleventh ccniury. lor the Senate’s in- 
crease in power, t aler, in the thir- 
teenth century, the influence of cer- 


alflinugh numheis 
until the iwellih. 


I'elli.iiiU'd fiigh 
I I ie a Vill age 


monastery was small, the iiumln-j- of 


53 plates, vxasmngion. inni extremely wealthy families ten- inmates tliicluaiing sh.nply fr..io 
talks Center lor hy/an- dctl to dmunisli it. yet lemlalism a decade m decade. 


term the atilhnr card oily ilclincs 


Hie last of the symposium papers 


nut only persisted, hut became deep .sets out to examine the composition. 


activities and standing ol the Paiili- 
eiiiiis, Many memhers i<l the sect 
cainc fiom ilie upper classes and. 
since they weie not opposed lo the 
slate hut to the < lithodoy clergy, they 


« A . 1060 , the usual symposium rooted, ami its growth, together with activities and standing ol the Paiili- 
• yd it IJumbarlon Oaks. I he tile I aim occupation ol ( oust ail ti- ciaits. Maiiv memhers ol ihe sect 
Liihoicn (or examination was nople losleivd Ihe ^separatist lemlen- came lion. i] K upper classes and. 
inline Society A report of v;ivs which made themselves strongly since they weie not opposetl n. the 
nxerdings appears at the end of h‘U in ihe loiirteenlh ceiitiiry . Ihe state hut to the < iillindnx clergv, they 
Amt under review and four chapter ends with an imaginative por- received lavourahie ireaimem Irom 
wipers presented to the l™ 11 a By/aiilme nohlenian. help- the Isaurian emperms aiwt were able 
Kium lom its firM chapters, mg to vitalize wliai is otleii the most to serve in their armv and adminisl ra- 
il concerned with a specific arid held ol liy/nnliiic sindies. (inn. I lie pi obk-tn'. discussed include 

in flywniinc society, classes that John I . Ten M's chapter mi “ Ihe lhal ol the aliiiude ol the Pnuliciuns 
J, iunificaiir role in moulding Itv/amine Ai.ricnlimal I r ..l.i it... " in hi the Iconoelasts. the link between 


fomt its fir.nl chapters, i-'g to vitali/e wliai is often the n.oM 
f ii concerned with a specific and held ol lixvnnimc siudies. 
jin flywniinc society, classes that John I. Tea ll’s chapter mi “ Ihe 


n. ore. lit muvu, •» .. ...s ^ hWe of f ., ctua | proori | ns(c:i d we can * * * 

cfieminalc II J“ I L L *. f ' ‘.|,Z m( , n xee the mail Hervey in the testimony 

And thc\hiidVuci to he considered of l, ' r « rdi , ltive, >' imparliaf wi'ncs- Has Ihe biographer perhaps settled 
in solving this conundrum is that for *?■»* contemporary, the historian these matters V Hervey .< mil Sportis 
about seven years Hervey addressed Nicholas Tindal. wrote that in 1730 0 r Lord Fanny or Beau Didapper; 
n .series of impassioned love letters In Hervey began he is John Hervey, born in l(»9b. 

Stephen Fo.x and spent much time in to make a very considerable figure in member of the House o! Commons 
his company: and that after Fox’s the miitisierUil party, und history ought and then of Ihe Lords, Vice Cham- 
muTridge and rustication he found an to repair ihe iiijuiy dial poetry lias done bur Inin and then Lord Privy Seal, 
outlet for his romantic passion in to some pari otlm character. He had father of eight children, mul finally 


Has the biographer perhaps settled 
these mailers V Hervey is not Spur us 
or Lord Fanny or Beau Didapper; 
he is John Hervey, born in l(»9b, 
member of the House of Commons 


Francesco Algurotti. the Italian 
writer who visited England. The only 
certain conclusion that can be drawn 
from these friendships is thal Her* 
vey’s pasMun was Uomoerotic though 
not necessarily homosexual. In the 
phrase of the law courts, it cannot 


, Specialist 1 
Booksellers’ 
Announcements 


to some pari nt his character. He had 
read a good deal, and was, whul may 
be called, a learned nobleman, (hough 
he scarce could have been deemed so 
in D literary sphere of life. He sens not 
without wit, hut he wns a much belter 


father of eight children, and finally 
dead in 1743. “ Rtq tile seat in pace", 
Pope benignly remarked al the time, 
though a few months later (in the 
final Dinuithl ) he paid more heart* 


As I came very vaily into die world, 
have lived long in wliai is called the 
top of it and had a satiating swing in 
the showisli part of its pleasures, my 
taste has taken a new turn, the heyday 
of u i y blood las Shakespeare calls it) 
is pi oily well over. In Ihe midst of 
crowded Court, I pu*s many, many 
llOliis alone; I am disgusted of many 
people I used lo love, undeceived in 
some I used to esteem, and liavo 
lowered my opinion of many moic I 
used to .id miie. I tv the>e means 1 have 
contracted my acquaintance into n 
nairow compass, my friend 1 ships into a 


rat ionalized as it it, cat r lelnow so lime anottl tnem nut 
his portrait with a viid t ihHe erudition nnx been lu’cex- 
of life. Where does thut !• irt them in iitiv thing like their 
the satiric image ? As rebtedk P tr) P wlive ' However, all four 
man it is a caricature that n : m have been completely stie- 
ceived and executed not foh din this respect und have eon- 
Mmilitude but (among olhititf I l» humanize the lexiilt- 
for ils literary force, sfopr.a pk*' ire - 
legrily. In the ease of Lortfe pfwor Odrngorsky opens the 


flyzaniinc society, classes that John I . Tea M's chapter mi " Ihe lhal ol the aliiiude ol the Pnuliciuns 
a significant role in moulding Hy/aniine Agneiiltnuil Iradition" in , ! # ,, ‘ 1 ‘ l^onocltisis. the link between 

l| life of the Byzantines. And ;ill informative and illuminating study U,L \T°; ,;i !.^ ls, V ,l,tI tl,e ^igomils 
how so little about them that r L . l)|uljljo|ls jn nir , ;ir( ,. ls ,, s mu| „ (be Pauheians supposed eotmex- 
abk erudition hns been neccs- .. arcis. us mu n Ion w,tli ,lw Mamelicans. which is 

^them in unvihing like their hun ^ ,s ll, ^ l .°'V h iIkmc V 1 ; 1 Sl,cic . y u ? un ^ l " nmi-existcnt. at any rale 
isuective, However, all four h;,swi on Christ ian principles, null- after lustinian's perxcetilion of the 
i hate been completely site- t;,r y vlliciency, and an expanding latter. The author. Miss N. Ciarsoian, 
in this respect and have eon- resulting from improved ends her survey by asking whether 

hi.m-niiy tin* ivvidi- technology. However, the minor de- in our studies of mid-Bv/untir lierc- 


both the image nnd thermit jy„ih « study of Hy/anti inn's 
validity, though for different^ Heascribes ils rise lo the 
Spmus-thc-im^asabife wh|ch 0cclirrcd in , and 
of Pope s rhetorical and p«Ui . 

inalion : Ford Hcrvey.lheixjl be seven h century ; a 

accomplished and corner ^'h be regards as marking 
courtier, and politician ' he ^ R«nniii era and 

^rto(By7Hnlmm s medieval age. 
... , , , , „ . itw> that, by (lie etui of Basil 

Rolnri //nhwwjl is Pnvw ftig^ aristocrats were holding 
l\iiiilish til rhv u/mwti>ifi i^jof authority in the army and 
foniiii [Riivrslilc). fleam niqration. und that they were 
of n fonlnominp btogr ^responsible, in the course of 
liervey. • wood jnj third nuarlers of the 


(SHU It* UlllINlii iiiv iw mu- . | .. § . . 

tails --the loss ol a scythe, lor ex- sics in general 
’ , ample, was punishable by a heavy fine .. 4 . . 

war Odrngorsky opens the .. . wU | tfll ,|ie reader’s iinderstanding ,! C , . Z to l J » 

with u study of By/miti mu’s Hie farm labourer's life. S 


Peter <’haranis\ perceptive study 


die lime has mil emne to ahamlon atch- 
iioulogieul expeditinm and rural limits, 
and to consider iliem ns aberrum forms 
thrown up from die mn i mt ream of die 


ps which occurred in land oft he position and role in Hy/anline contemporary inidleetnal and spiiimal 
bhip in the seventh century •• -a society of the monk, his outlook on I'tc. 

Id snich lie regards as marking life und educational standards, is con- l ow would disagree with the idea 
fid of the laic Roman era and cerncd also with trying to assess the underlying this query, namely that 
pbrtof By7Hnlinm's medieval age. community's si/e. The author stig- Patilicianism occupied an important 
|tiw> that, by Ihe end of Basil gostx that in the capital one person in place in Byzantine thought, but it is, 
biign, aristocrats were holding 1(H) look Ids vows and in the country to say the least, strange to lind a stric- 
Pflitof authority in the army and as a whole the average rose lo two. tore on archaeological expeditions 
plralion. nnd that they were In his vjew, the rise of monastieism appearing in this particular pubiiea- 
W responsible, in the course of Marled in ahoni ihe year 7K0 and tion. No discipline has done more in 
(Ktmd and third quarters of the reached its peak in the ninth century, recent years to broaden our know- 


Victorian with an eye for eccentricity 


Su Miners 


Until Mini , tii Aiiiiinifcii.>u HniiWIIm. 
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The Reminiscence* uf Alcvnnder 
D>tv 

Ixliicd by Richard J. Schrader 

267pp. Columbus : Ohio Stale Uni- 
versity Press. $11. 

“ Dycc Inis not been altogether for- 
gotten in the last one hundred 
years.". Richard J. Schrader claims. 


number of good things. Charles Kean 
in a letter from America describes 
his forthcoming New York produc- 
tion of Kina John, which in one scene 
is to crowd ISO persons on lo the 


under notice seem more beguiling or 
informative than in lacl ii is. Profes- 
sor Schrader has consulted the 
reader’s convenience by grouping the 
articles according lo subject - the 


stage. I .uinb’s xisler in old age sits stage. the arts, etc • -and the reader's 


calmly mad and begrimed with smill. 
and talks of Dickens shelling peas in 
tin apron. Asked by her link* niece 
In rend lo her The Life, Death, ami 
Hit rial of (ink Robin, Mrs Siddons 


patience by omitting altogether a 
number ol* entries, while abridging 
others. Nevertheless die resulting 
volume, although fairly compact, has 
its longueurs. There is a fair amount 


with prudent restraint, in (he fore- dissolves into tears when she comes of trivia, and the revelations, when 
word u> his edition of reminiscqmxs ‘ l,e , unfortunate Robin’s demise, they come, tend nut to be remark- 
tl/h - .i, linti | r,>i*pnilv.' I, ill i,n ,)5XC lli,s an c > c for human oddity, ably significant. Nor is Dycc a hulli- 

which h.»>c until recently am in sin|] ^ bcs , p;|yCs arc unliveila , hy an , r:i ainleiu . This is a volume of 


noticed in the Victoria mul Albert 
Museum. Who remembers Dycc 7 
Students of our early drama will be 
aware of liis edit ions of Shakespeare 


the doings of the eccentrics. The 
Rev Samuel Parr insists : u I will 
have no bastards in my parish." A 
failed Greek scholar, George I i urges. 


distinct hut circti inscribed interest. 


this memoir, Professor Sot 
as lie says, consulted m«nl 
sources. Fair enough— ui{ U 
- but a pity none tho leUJjj 
dinging might have yiq*l 
material. For cxnmpM 
f ollier's brief but rcveaJM 
I is bed manuscript vigneW 
the Harvard College iJbM 
One should not end on a« 
ful note. The editor's UtoJ' 
undoubtedly entailed 
drudgery, have, furtibW* 
welcome, if minor, addi(® 
shelf of Victorian, memotftj 

observes, Dycc deprived W 


were needed for lured hermits. Some 
estates— Alton, Si owe. Shiighorough 
-had (heir own collection of follies. 
Even central London has ils follies - 
a half-limbered sii miner house in 


nnd his contemporaries and succes- ^P L ‘ n dx a good sum of money “ on 
.ore (the Shirley In* not yet been “X n .“™whfch °' J w ' ,ulc '"“P 01 ' 
lupcrsctted, although ,,l« lime « WL , hrm , 11 | 1 ,| lc air f ri „,' 

Faithful readers ol the 7LS xv tli have Dover lo Calais ”. The novelist 
encountered -S. Schoenbaum’s article Charles Midurin slicks red xvafers on 
op the Re/niuisi encex (Jtmuury .22, his forehead to signify iluit ho is deep 


1971). Few others, surely, will know in thought and not lo be disturbed, 
the name. Yet . Dyce deserves his " Pray, don’t speak lo him his 

• MMAMcV.^reAOBP in Etfinl'irlt n.L'. u ■ • 


the editor with special problems. The 
conscientious Professor Schrader has 
bellcr success with his commentary 
than with the text. He has been tire- 
less in identifying persons, allusions, 
anil sources ^even going so far as 
to introduce into the text- bracketed 
act and .scene numbers xvhen Dycc 
refers to a passage from some ob- 
scure play— but his editorial method 
in some respects invites objection, 
tic has made a tactical error in 


-inconspicuous, niche in English wife whispers to visitors. " -he has « c "'Va 

Wafer 0n " hC S lhinking ” r K A- K * «Soriu method 

Square ”, W. Carcw HazUu recalled, Thomils . Taylor, the Plalonkl, ^“e respects invites objection. 
• in ' u passage quoted by Professor as R>»ishcs die company by arguing Ir’,. 11 biclical error in 

Suhrnaet : . )us,ific J '■ “ f ' S™. R “?h°D^ 

a singularly hiigc. shambling, awkward. s u ml i f , h . nru>n . ’ F H J. \ v cn or ! c (although the former are bracketed) ; 

ungainly figure. He had come about s ” ou u happen to fall desperately stinily the author's own annotations 

an cighieenpenny book he required for £, nd incurably in love with his grand- properly belong at the foot of the 
use. There xvas some negotiation as to mother he expresses anger that his PaiFi accompanying the text. Profcs- 
tta , BhV r &“^ h*nJ. :*£“* ^ «*P«M H«*c led the ™r Sdin^r lw not ulw^ ninn:. e cd 
In a few', momohts. he, returned, and bulk of his fortune pot to him but c * c,s n ,n ? xki) fully ; thus lie will 
asked Smith if, when he haddoraj whb tb payfor raising a temple to the sun ?• D , ycc vlmttjUuctory commcnda- 
it, he would ‘ take the volume back at on the b ,. nks J r *“ ! 10n of someone s neglected effusion, 

a ru.<nn»hte reduction. °r } nC D ‘ ,nKS ’ 0t Mle Caspian; With hut not ihL- lues which follow Rest 


^ A Scot. Dyce took orders but soon p 0tes on whether either has ever 
relinquished hts provincial Curacy to stood " close beside the vast and 
pursue a scholars .J.fe in early Vic- luminous orb. of the moon" (This 
S£S!MSS^ Wto-or Schrud E r ob- 


bachelor indulged his lifelong passion 
for Lhe Iheaire, and mingled With a 
wide. circle of acquaintances tbaf in- 
cluded celebrated actors (the Keans, 


;" 01 . „ ' r Qsp,an ; w,th but not the lines which follow. Best 

.- make the artist, he exchanges in such eases to leave out— or fur- 
ijotes on whether either has’ ever nisli— - the whole lot. The editor 
stood " dose beside the yust and lowers superior letters in some abbre- 
lunnnous orb of the moon (This . vlalions but not in others, apparently 
Mist anecdote. Professor Schrader ob- unaware of the desirability of con- 
mxvcs, -n i our only, evidence that patency in the treatment of accidcn* 
.ii i P™l°nist ever person- bb. When he has to choose between 

; kim kn ? W ° nc pother.) A glow of two readings he docs nol (as should 
piucrsxxcet -nostalgia, as- evocative as be done in a scholarly edition) list 

ti ic imiwnnnla/l n > . 1 . ’ 


expresses me ^ 

may yet turn up. U » • ■ 
on the basis ol Ihe P ICSC 
may share 
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k-iige ol 1 lu* pa-, 1 . .nut |i \v iiisiiiiitions 
have spoiiMiii-it mi niucli .irciiaL-o- 
logiL-al work a> Diiinbailon Oaks. 

TIk* Iasi llnvf p.ipcis in this volume 
do nut have a spevilic tlivniv. but 
iliuy are noiii- llic less ink* resting. In 
the lust. Profi-vur Sevt'cnko sets oil I 
to refute the cf.iim to otillientieity of 
the " l-'ragmciils of ropnrcki liollii- 
cus". II V applying Itniisell to the 
task v\iih a scholar's .malyiical muni, 
the el I icn-m x *«l .1 Slwiloek Holmes 
and the /cm and liiimour ol a Her- 
mit* Pnirol. he siltveeiK in cnnvilic- 
iug the leader that K. It. IT use. the 
keeper ol ineek mauiiseripK at the 
Hiblioiiii-tpie Kny.ilc ol I’uns early in 
I lie itineleenlh century. I a hr ic a ted the 
texts. If the author's conclusions are 
accepted, and it is dillicull to dis- 
agree with them, then the study of 
Russia’s early medieval history will 
indeed be simplified. 

The final two essays arc more 
specialized. David Filigree sets out 
in his paper lo show tlial John 
Abramian made use ul some Islamic 
texts, translated into Greek by 
Gregory Chionidas between 1298 und 
1302, in bis all cm pi 10 revise the 
Plnlomaie astronomical parameters. 
He suggests also that Abramian com- 
piled the horoscope ol the Hmperor 
Andronieos IV's entry to (Tmslunti- 
unplc in 1376. In the liiutl chapter, 
Peter Schreiner discusses a hitherto 
unknown description ol the C hurch 
of Pummakarislos al l onstantinople 
and examines certain oilier lexis for 
ihe purpose of I'urll it*r illtiniinaling 
Ihe Hy/anline capiinl’s topography. 


the profession is dillicull enough for 
a .Spaniard. flic Fnglishinan'.s 
al tempts to break into it, related here 
in his day-to-day advcnlures, have 
evidently demanded a variety of 


Soho Square, the dummy Tronls of skills beyond those of the matador. 
[■Tlf ■! IT/lJi ■ 23/34 leinster Gardens. The best 

H have their own legends, often 

less strange Ilian the- lads. Judge J'.dUCilllOll 

Peterson, who claimed 10 have been , „ ...... 

visited by the spirit of. Sir ( lirislojihcr 1 'waiNi v. Hi knxmik / he A r/irurii- 

ln| tore Wren, designed Sway Folly in llanip- taranon of hilintUion in Ihiimn. 

sliirc for lhe cremation of himself and -I-’PP. natsloni. 
wastn 0. Open- 1 ie hi I, uni- his xvite. All the best lollies, too. Hemard I axvrencc w.is for nearly 

™ Medieval Knghnul. I8.3pp, have ail "aura of sadness ami de- iwenly-live years the C hftfl F.duca- 

a and Unwin. £.3. 25 (pa per- cay ” ; many are decaying too rapidly. Officer for I'sscx, and during 

ff.tl.95). Lord Berner's Finn gothic tower ul «hnl lime was well known us a rc- 

of the old strip system of Fmringdon tlMSl. designed by the imirkable adminisiraior and one who, 

Ration in England divides Duke of Wellington, seems to luve with the able chairman or his eom- 

Wj. The origin of the open- been lhe last. miliecs, made Hssex a poxycrl ul mul 

Kunknoxvn, but Warren progresNixc force in F.nghsh cduca- 

S^TSlS'ria Btofcrophy Memoirs l,0 Bcrnard l.nwrencc’s book, which 
5®! how H worked Tlie first r* _ . ... , „ ... describes the xvay In xvhich 

J the book sets out his con- RV'IP ** administered and has 

11 m detail, arguing among 3Sh»P- Music Saks. I a per- cn1ergc j j n the past forty years as a 

P°®h that from the start the 1' V’ 7 .. „ . major public service using large rc- 

\ Provided for common prssenu itself as An sources ;in j employing many hun- 

’f °o tho slubblo and fallow In , l ! uri/ * : ^ l btography in^ worth, < ) ret | s „f thousands of people, will 
JtolihlB was probably under n ,mt p8raphs, and '' nus,c ■ The rc p|, icc „|| existing books on eduen- 
J^control, The second part '^ or } s ,n . f ‘[]|f tional adniinislr.it ion. It is written 

““ lhe documentary evidence j 1 ! lo ^ orn ' n, y^» phciuinicnon-of-oiir- no( nn |y W lth a great deal of experi- 
• tho manorial extents lL n J « rt cnee and wisdom but also as a result 

Jlwhftt the l 0 rd was entitled #- * hc . 1 of prolonged study of the relevant 

from tennn(s); the reeve’s ?* cc l J cn i , l l ?, m , l * ,c , n :^J. n u| reports and academic books and arli- 
KtK? and «rvlces S c] <*- rt bcwme obligatory 

^ proceedings of the ston^ J 8 | wilSL and doa tooth iackch reading ,ur i,H P eo P ,c who intend to 
aWrt *' n take up educational administration, 

’ h n 1 °L C ntoH?Mi ^ r *‘ At ifl C including head teachers, and for all 

Oology cp ^ education committee members who 

■ ^ ■ moot tour. The music is seen as wixli to tuko their lob seriously 

►How ol r having its roots in Memphis blues, w,aM 10 laKo ,ne,r J0 ° scrlo,ls,y ’ 

^vStao m bcforc c ^ ,rtin ? 5nl< ? l "? Parry, J. P- The lord Janies Tricycle. 

Affcnnndy n wi„. a4 


fftUiiT and Knn onrl iZpmhlpi :, V r . , aiu ’ » s evocative as OE none in a senotarty edition) list 

X cSiQ forcer’J PavM ^ • ,h f V™ 1 ’ ".or even the fact of 

'n .... ? • ^5*’ Jeclions of HLs breakfasts at SflimiM selection: a ro >,nr* mimvclt 


book of the -J JJgj 
lories m thrt f* . |M 
tho vvorld-^'^, 

geographic 1 \ 
958 pays ' 


. opmc 01 .me: crcnm' naa expecieutv! ■ tfthec antlthe hnnh nic. ^vii T T.T , . 

"■ ^ flOpe' .into Profcsspr Schoeiil?aUm'5 well.' playcdlolerably Tlic introductory biogninhical 

oxiraots, -but; Professor Schrader is: , ...... • .’. • . . sketch of Dyce fc sound but dry, und 

■ fortunately, loftVwilh w richer b^Vcrr . ^ FPt exhaust the suffers from OYecdocumealatton-- - 

,* --“ci - • ..• i,..* v .... ! . . : . .. 
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Mnhm of rb, p having its roots in Memphis blues, # ' . 

$ Society Voinm? 1 no.i’ bcforc c “ nin ? 5nt< ? '\ s ,^ n / 8 l [\° Parry, J. PJ The Lord Jamet Tricycle. 
R c oi«^er*& Armin’ pr ? WDt . ‘ kct [ ic ' rock * . of jprtj- 1 1 5pp. Allen and Unwin- £2.40. 

M.Sicteiy. ^£ 2 ^non ^m "T** To J* P- Parry's useful and inlercstinR 

b - U 5Q (non-mem- music versions .if the Rolling Stones s sludy nf | h 7 c propo^R made by Lord 

f? ,0 8als in Colchcstcp - -1 « fJJ 1 !)!?'- v *’ n! /,,ns be una James’s Commillec includes a wcll- 

tjj® worked against JimJ ’fn l ° CC!,r,, ** argued attack on some of the major 

before the builders Dpnis Country Vet. 1 96pp. proposals. The author disapproves of 

and iHt volume nrc- Hurl-Duvis. i2.25. • the poxHibihly of splilting the twch- 

[* . JJJ^rii.of a number* of ,n the operating theatre and out on fog I PJjjgJ® PI 

L'Jf tOWn, undertaken the farm this book recounts tho will different kinds of 

Uen 9 5J l '? n d the end of 1968. working life of a veterinary surgeon it regards acme ^of u Pj9 

wuS obtained on with candour, clinical detail and lhe con } n J‘! ,e ® f*,SjpLJ5 ? n 3iwri- 

— car hext Roman charm. The author writes absorb- the profatsionnl 

, n lin _m-da3 n ^tiggcKrn^i ity., tw err inoty about the creatures that have dence of teachers. He proposes some 

U l P nt the e^5aEi?S-«f* Slitare conw Iris way hH»i IS ablui alternative possibilities Tor the orgun- 

5i in this k*+fl m** Nwth H« wKStt Ofhl. Won of teacher training, 

ihe vwrid— . - PWfe«|of|, und his astringent corp- 

"S5t'fSSSt98f« 

'^ le Pub| ^ ift e 47 William KimbOr. Thi, MCjad. rewwl nAe^m^ 

HJBQPA PUW-'S"' : f3.S0. , . edition ofa handbook in. ended a, » 

a mdfofl BQW^ . ;»J^Bnuisift../P*ypho(oj.f nB h'{c. a untidv and bv no mean, .miick gunio to ihd chief wniew, id. 

,* B.diorn .(itniioneand sources of information 

ESr 11 ?! ^Xba^^hfto.reofal.un. m the field o 
fcTf wwb. The flahtimr With its icalouxieA. fight now takes 10 *ome of the essential 

l ffi&i aoS bS cSn- >orka .Op tbc jeography of partku- 

fe . ^Treats DCuioiM, not to menium its doflgehs, Jar region^, and al?o has an extejided 


'I IlC X( >lu 1 1 11- Vi ui Judes Willi ill fee 

re purls on ivccm Tit- Ul work muk-r- 
Isikcn on behnJl of DiimKirioii n.ikx. 

I Ik- one vairivil out .11 knlciKk-i Ji.iiin 
t :intii, lst:inluil. hy ( . S. Striker :in>l 
Y. I )<ig;ui inni their culleiigiii's is 
ispeviiilly i in poll mil ; it injuries 1 lie 
disL-oxetv of :■ fine, iiltboujili dam- 
aged. Wall mosaic which, on archaeo- 
logical evidence, cannot lie dated lo 
earlier than the second ball of the 
sixth ccniury and is though l to he 
pre-iciiiiivlusl. Indeed, in judge Ir.nn 
the i II usl 1 al 1011 , u heals :l defuiilc 
stylistic resell ill la 1 ict in the mosaics 
at Nieiica which were destroyed in 
lhe Graeco- Turkish war ol and 
are almost certainly to lv da led to 
before the ninth century. David Will- 
field’s report on work done in 
Cyprus, at M onagri. LagoiiUcra and 
Ha gins Ncophylu*., is equally reward- 
ing both on account of the quality nf 
the paintings concerned and also" the 
meticulous detail in which they have 
been studied. To judge Irom the pre- 
liminary report on the excavation* 
at Buga In in eastern Macedonia 
supervised by H. Aloksoxa and 
Cyril Mango much will be learnt 
about the Slavs who lived there 
in the medieval period. The *iic was 
a town ns early as Ihe fourth cen- 
tury : it became a bishopric during 
lhe fifth hnd six ill centuries und was 
controlled by the By/a mines in the 
tenth xvhen its population xvas largely 
Slavic. Excavations have already 
been carried out on the citadel, it 
dwelling, an important early basilica 
and a later church. 




section (rather roughly set out, given 
the price of Hie book) of national 
bibliographies. The annotated, num- 
bered entries two cross- references} arc 
arranged in one alphabet, uncompro- 
misingly listed under the first word 
of the title, but lhe limitations of this 
system are offset hy an author, till© 
and subject index. The book’s first 
users will, clearly . lie geographers 
and specialist librarians; better orga- 
nization and nrrnngcmciil of the 
material would have given it a more 
general usefulness as .1 work of re- 
ference. 


History 

l?i RINOT 11 N, 0. R. (Editor). The 
Reaisiers of Roper M arrival, 
UJ.v/>(>/> of Salisbury IMS-1330. 
Volume II. 7l2np. Torquay: 
Dovondiiro Press fur ihe Canter- 
bury ami York Society. 

The find volume of letters coni: lined 
in lhe register of the fourteenth- 
century Bishop M /rival of .Salisbury, 
with tno preface, ..as published nine 
years ago. This second volume, with 
full indexes, complete** the publica- 
tion. 

M.m>ghr, Pr.Ti w and Smith, Lphlic. 
The British People 1W2-I068- 
246pp. Heincmann Educational. 
£2.40. 

A retrospect of social Britain during 
tho first two- thirds of thin ccniury, 
this volume forms a sequel to The 
British People J 760-1 902. The his- 
tory of the period Is told largely In 
pictures but the : authors hove 
space enough to discuss in some de- 
tail the underlying causes of the 
events they see as most significant in 
lhe life of the ouiion during These 
years. 

HuittOUE • . , 

Horner, Arthur. Sirius. Dor Star, 
Unnumbered pages. Newton 
Abbot: David and Charles. £1.95, 
A picture bodk for adults gnd tot 
intcUigont children explitinina i( over 
(heir shoulders, It collects two car- 
toon stories of Sirius, Use wonder 
dqg, from The Guardian and else- 
where. . - part science fiction, part 
gentle satfre—bur it fe difficult ro wy 
what it is. You just read on and <m. 

Lota! History . 

BincirrR, E. E. . Bristol Co> pora/ion 
of the Poor 769ff-M!A& i 23pp. 
Bristol: Bristol Branch of Histo- 
rical Association. Paperback, 25p. 
This pamphlet studies ihe Work 
of Bristoi’s Corporeimn of the poor 
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dining three centuries, fiom tho 
time when ,1 building, kner named St 
Peter’s Hospital, was bought, as 11 
workhouse for one hundred 
boys. A description left by John 
Cary, n West India merchant xvlio 
whs active in the scheme, shows Ilia) 
it soon became also a hospital where 
children, the old and Hie sick found 
it refuge. The hospital and its re- 
cords were destroyed in the war, hut 
I- !-■ Butcher has been able (<i pro- 
vfilo u fairly detailed account of in 
history and development. 

Onto, Miiivn. 11 *. T. H. (IMiior), 
The Community of A win iw before 
JH2S. 40pp. Amlovcr J.oral 
Archives Cnmm I lice. Fa pci-buck, 
30p. 

MiscclJsuicqus extracts Hum iho 
mchivcb, with which Andover is well 
ciidoxx'ed, arc grouped tu illusirido 
local life from ih u loiirteenlh cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. Many of Hto 
brief passage* require comment nr 
explanation, which the editor pro- 
vides. An instance is the provision 
Tor local guildxmcn in 1328 0 f un 
aketonum, a basynctum, and a pair of 
.yrotcen— all, (hc uninitiated are in- 
formed, merely pieces of armour. 
The Local Archives Committee, of 
which the editor is honorary secre- 
tary, plans to publish further trans- 
criptions from the Hampshire town'* 
abundance of ancient records. 

London 

Pudnuy, John. Crossing TWrwfj 
flrt’cr. 176pp. DertF £3.50. 

There 1* nb " liquid history " here, 
John Pudncy being concerned nut 
with lhe ’Thames bul wilh Die bridges 
which span ir. There arc twenty -seven 
of them in the sixty-nine miles nf the 
lidal river. The book survey |hq 
bridges and their history, and includes 
a look at the Thames Tunnels find 
at the old ferries and watermen. It 
Includes a; map and illustrations. 

SociaJ 3todtes ; : ; 

Worslf.Y, PrrtR (Editor). PruWnn.f 
-. of Modem Satiety. A Socio- 
logical Perspective- 637pp. Pen*- 
guia Education. Paperback, £1. 

A reader which aims in cx.nuiiie 
social problems of modern society 
irom a sociological perspective. Its 
eleven p^rta cover such topics ..*» 
people ht’iworki urbanization, tho 
family, sickness and hc«i hli, r.»cv rela- 
tions und ecology. The editor's 
Introductions to each pari act iu riunc 
extent as guidelines through the m.is- 
sive collection »f excerpts. Ur'.icr 
a* a bedside book Hum the tc si- 
book it. sets out to be. 
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Iljm mil unduitaVu ii.nl. at tin (t.-ciunai 
IICRJiiuurieM. F.irplinm. m mouei tj..u 
glib ike iHii.kai.ick l-.r me *, h,.ir ,ji iii) 


J-..- .... |..|.. > |.| 1 . >■■■ Mil »n...r ,)■ 1 .IJ 

KfHl'.n . lint w ill i. ii.elii malnli .j( inxln- 
lOiaw (lie |li-jii>nul IhniLel.iifc |h>,< 
OPiJ di-allpa nllh lligi.mil WnJlne and 
Olieardi. It li •nliejiuiieit ilidl o.ipr,..l- 
maulv equal time will lie tpent no ejc'i 
ol iheie main tplitici ui aitlvlt). 

The po«t It u ruder) mihm the C.upi. 
r.uindl * Career (JniJi- which Jllfuit t..r 
progrettl.in ti. AP IV alier hh. yean - 
keitlci- with ilie Cuonlv C-.iiri.l prj ■ idcJ 
Hie per It'D cr.nirrnrd I. I ChSirler* ( | Lll»- 
, ". r i 1 .* r L A , JWIm'V Oi tl.RDJ per annum 
wlll „Pf P'Ki io anyone nnh lull Itnai 

S nallAiathmi. hut the slin.ng puiai fcili 
■t™ 0 P«m pietcnl tolaii. esorilentc 
aad quallluanopt. The pnii alin cat r In 
a caiuol liter car ullrwaancc tin Ilia Coiinik 
Coiinrll'j appruie-d Scare 

Further deiallt ana appiicailixi (:irm. 

S MEItl' 4 /LS. rr,.m the CV>un'k 
in. *1 NgiiIi Walli. Wmcliemer 
:l(d appUcaliunt ih.nilil hr re- 
lurncti not Uier than 2 nd Oeli-ber. 1972 

T&LE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
COUNOL 

COUNTS' LIBRARY SRRVICF. 
SCHOOL. 'CHILDREN'S UKUAKIAN 

S This Ii ■ new afwolpimeni in u-hlch 
? -PSI* bpldur Irlll be enBuieJ primurily 
i dutfM in lhe Rjfde High Sthnol Llh- 
fury. .bt*l will also bp rerponjjble to ibe 
V°“'Rl r . ChlklffB a i.fbrarln /1 foe kPettllt- 
^J« a, | 5 llo 5 l ' ^ Ub ! Ul * dUI<n S Kb^Ol 

The- awwiiMideni Ii uruded era 
Ibrarlanr anlo. Cl .351 In t 2 
enun pr ' auiiubjv qtigliried 
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KINGSTON UPON HULL 
C[\ \ I.IBRAKIICS 

■•Iii II I SSlHfJAl l.lltH Ml I AN 

AITI It \ I IllfiS iii r Ills II. ■) I 

I (l.liiu.-.l I IMr.nl .11 -. I..| 111 " fill* 

emu i>.siur>-M i mi* \ki.\v h ii> 

rJi.lin- Sixl- UlK'i* hJ' ll>" b*t ! ; H"V 
|lv I rill ml iillii.nll'UI ishi.li uHI !*■ m 
III. Slink Si'iilm ‘lu.'in 

III.' iliilli-'- ulll I IH Ill'll MK i-'ilBI'lli- 
linn ..I '.lu.k r.iiiuiii li'li Ml tinld.il Mill 

..ill i iiriuil.il I I Iii'*' : il.< r.-ulll-u 

ii.nl iiij.sj ..I hu.'k r,-i|i-«lii( |i ’Ii.ilic.il. 

i.n.l iliilli! I" I'limr sli'i< v.lili ■ Jiian J 
lui.iki " ii.r s. Ii.-ii.in . Mi' ..lllinu mi 
h'.i'kllil. . .in.l Hu- ii'ciiruhl ,il lirlrr. 
Ilin.iiv l, Mil! Ihi-. "HI u’rirtn hunt 
i.u.iu I. Jg. ii- mill Ji ■■rlli.nK.-il .IJ*- 
|Ui*.lL ll 

I. ii ill. u| .i|,|>ll...l|i.li mu h. ,ih|..liii'.l 

Iruiil ill.- Illr.-.iiii >.| hiiu.ili.iii'il Vi- 
ilin jiiJ klii'-t I M>uri.'P- t i-nir.ij I llinin. 
.\injai ii Siin [ Hull .in.l ihuul .1 if- 
mini ii ii.ii l..n ■ > ili.m .“*ili Sci'liail'ci. 
1 ii 7 j 

I) J Hi. .ilit Hu Him ul I'.iiamtamnl 

Sfiui*-. un.l i lurt I ii'/.ii i in 


LONDON ItOKOl'CII (IF 
HACKNEY 

ti Ilik.kMlIS Hl-'piMtlMi n T i 
Al'I'l It A I'ltlN.V .in- tnv Ilril lru.li alult- 
lii>< ! Iluiirli.n. I ui I hi' I'OST .ii ANSI V I • 
A.Nl IIK \Nt f| I flllt -Mtf AN. A l' ‘ 

N ilnri cl . “17 i.i In. Ins lu- 

► ••mu nl .i| ifOI. il lull IIMI'l I III.) I -Jill. 
Hu UI.J 'l.ntii I I, rk 'limn K ill M.ir.- 

Nrik'.'i. Jim-kiii-i |i IIA. Ii-li|ih.<ni- Ml- 
“Vi. HJ 1 . ■!■ I|J r. nil 11. 1 III, hi .'tin 
.SrriiTnK- 1 . fil'd. 


r.MV I- IIS 1 1 v r ll'i.in M.iiinr AkUsl.ml. 
1 1 1 : Is mill III’iii ii tiii-ili n,.- Uiklr- 
iil'lr. UiroJ liuliilm i hi'Lin !>i< Stale 
ISIS m U. 17 H in Cl .Ihi iu kl , 44.1 
.-irtiiiilMii l« jgr :.iiJ i!|i-ilrn,c — 

Iklull! I I ihr.iil.in ill l.vmi. Illrk- 

bnk j.t •■ | k«p. hlnli-i ilnri. | iindi.n. 

THE LAW SOCIETY 
URRARY 

Al’I'l (CAllf)Ns an- ■■■ viu.ii f.u ihu 
P‘Ki id 1 1 lilt MIS ASMS IAN I ■ in Iho 
'•‘■ll "I lhe Lun S.,. 1 . 11 - ! Lilw-jq Hie 
[Hniii iii iniuiii! ■iiiu'iul rciru-nct- Umiei 
olid piriimit t< pi-ili n..- ii Ji-iiiahlr. C'.-m- 
niriulnu uiau u-lthln ■ In- inn*. H.imti 
in ki. 2 <Ki p,-i i in n ii,i, » dm u.tk . J 
Mtflkv l" .li'li' - ■ ('• Ii, 1 Jl; Hal* |r,. 
Ill'll AM. 

I'h-JM- Iljipli III uiilmu ill'll lull d' in lit 
Illr Si iu Ian t it D'-r.i i iii, | .in 
5 inili-li. If. flM.ii.-n l.unr. Li'inl.m. 
VVC.A IPI. I.. I -III Siplriiil'ii. |q) ’ 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 

l 111 ‘l MllJN |t| |* Mi | M| M 
i mU -MlY ASSI-Sl \N I lam iml in 

t-insvviiK I'liLtimiMt i mu \uv 

II:. Ml Ruud. l.imEuii \VJ II. W .ni pnurul 
llburi «luili. niiiliili || Imii,- „nil 

in :oki- ihi.r,r ill r>.-r I 1 .JI.. 1 I 1 i ninlldiiir, 
illiiuld he nl gni'J i-iIuiiuImii*i i in.l.ir.l 
Pin lum llhrurt etpci leiUc ur xhlllli in 
*V||< :u> Bdluiu.ig,-. | In dm .it huur 

meek, ilurlng lerni tliK liiclin>..-t iuiik 


IVl't Jill Bdluill.CN.-. I In dui .*1 Ilnur 

mc.-L. during term tlik liiclmi.;, .unu- 

t'tin.>M dull, i. KJuri mi i'|i- ( .i-u| i 
Midit. khl iu i l.uol uilh mil) luc i»m 1 t 
bar .■■ kl. Iiii 

APl'Ilisi'li'ii Itir ni. limn filrcc:ur al 
I ilii.ii inn Kt l-:inipi.,u Hu nl. ||.iiiinl,i.v 
fl um.ihli- ll, 2 ", III Si-Iiriuh, , 1 1 , ' |,| 

i»l-« <i 2 '. hi ‘I’ 


UNIYKKSrn OF 
LONDON 

iNsriiin oi rout si him 
A St-I'lu. UlIKAUk ASSISI \NT ,» 
r i ii'iii til I'll tin: | ■ii|i|-:ii..a Ii.- I .In.. all, 'a 
llti'.irlini at i.l iln (n'laiiat.- I ((•rurv 
Mullit will iiiilaidt an a iil.alMi-ii.il,’ anj 
i liitiJIai.irla.ii nl mi ii in .lacniMi'i :irui 
ihi ii'leriiiit iiiicJ liiii.r iiuil iiiji unit | if 

ill u tile iiu.il || anil inn. Iii, le ii 

■i I'r •■> ■•■■■ ilii|- igjii III li’j I Uni! ii'd kii.iAh'ler 

■•I ii'i.l.-ni lurrMn i."uiii.iiu > liniiui nc 

iifl. ••iill. l h:i' un iii|n, ii 

Sil.ni mi ilit- m-.iIi- 1 1 . i-l ' ii. f| ml'- 
A l*l # iit ..liniii wiili lull del nli ul im 
| ie<iiu..i .nut iihiijiuiii in ill.- S'liil.ng. 

I lulu I'l'j Ml r. uni, 1,1 In. ll. Ml. id I ill mi- 
ll'll . Malil Sl/tel. 1 1 ui dim Will “l|S 

. LONG EATON 
URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

UH'UIV C HIM- IIDHkHlAN 
AND l 1 1 It XI Oil 

l.fHH -\f{|.\N ( 1 K.MH kl.hM-tJ.MM 
Al'l’i.lk \llONS .nc mil. id im me 
Bhiie; 1 'IWI I Mini I \p crier'll. I and d'l'h 
l‘rd I Itir.nla.nt LJ.ujI Ithrun h.,ur» uf 
hnrk “I'll ul|<inu>lit SjturJu*. nil Pru- 
Pi’ Kli'ii ul um.itjl cx,i.'iit?t anil he ni d 

in ugeui'ird i.u r, rur liter .lei.i.ii j-.jil- 
khV t.i'li> ihr i.ndta.J^n.Il 

App lCj.il.in, it lili ivuiu'. uf inu itfi'ri.'i 
mua( rrath Hir l lii:l llhrurlm und 
Lura'nr. LCiili.il I Ihrjr*. Irnneonh 
Rpail. L«.»iii I Jluh N.i.itnijhjm.n.rf. hy 
! 5 ih Ss l-i rm her lun ( 

A LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

WITH rYl'isG FXl'EKILNCe 
Ik nqulicil fui Jtuik in g I'lrnr.r.t HMdri 
y IN (luv k uuncll’i Luihfah Rc>rarcfa 
Stul| 0 ". Fulhjrn 1 

! 2 f!S^ e generti awUtueet in 
J.’i J.,tiYi 'or'ib**. wlih (he prudiJallnfl 

Yvpr'vrli’^ ' btf ni,JB * of 11 Tipe 

«i«ry cut* per annum, to 

•"JO 1 * 1 ' »»t'h* in jannuol fiuremeaU io 
£l,d|fl per annum. 

_ C-ihdWnej (tumid tun ml ' itas » 
In rnillih. be uBie to copy lype 
! * iL "Pi 16 * working Accurately 


and wlihuut doge lupe'ilifon. 

xJH 1 v ,c . ,n \ ln .. “eHin*. Bl»|Bl full 

faia, -fid 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMriTliE 

Sk IHifil I HlKaXKI -\Nv 
Al'I'l H AlfONS uir Imbed (Mai 
l I'm [.'i.i I I ihi.nLini Ii -r I't IS IS uf 

Still Mil I IHU Alt l AN m I he Min'* lug 

• •■nii>ii-heil«li« whi't'l*: 

Hl'ItMliiM-ON-SI k. lilt' 1.1 M-.l 
ALf'KIlt 

mini in ah uri'i i< 

I ihi.iil ilit u.iiUv'l J.li.i ure k- en hi 
■lt'M'ln|i ihr llbijii ari'Ur «ih* in iii .k. . 

• I'll n'lHflhaaPHa In II. f Mill- iJnl r iirini i> J 
“I [ 111 - .nan (". I" lull'- lllli.nl! 

SiUai Mall AM ll.VIJl In L.Miai 
I <i. liiliu- .llnu jin, ,i n.t lenimjii rvi'eavi 
pn.ihl. III ;ifl*l ■■'!.-«( i.M. APPl*. iImiII 

Iiiiiiiv iiir.i iiriihti ■ii'liili-. iil'iu inuhli 

I 111 I I'll-' I |lu. ..'Inn liliul iSl.itl Nil 
i i'i<ni' ll ill Taunt. an, Sui"iim-i. 

I »n 1 1 ill'll. I 'iiluis s hull I.I It it'll lu Ihr 
I I'-.i.lilliiiri '! nl lhe mImimI-i cmi,.-. iii-.l 

tllhin i»" urek'. >it iljli akrithnncM. 

Tin'll- I* Hi ;■■•!. Hill-, ni .■ " .kT'-ii 1 1 .1 

in. .j Mini'll'- .,| I ■ r i ■■ a Vvlii'i.l Im ■' inn 

.■h|-. .|n.'|lb-d i.ii'.hdni. 


LANCASHIRE 

niirfm i ni * Nt ii. 
Aj'l'lloillnnt uac Inillcd (or thj 
f"iio>i|nii ju.iii — 

ntVlSH'N.M. I 'III LllRlN'S 
MIKKAHIAN 
Ilk 1 VION DIVISIONAL 
I I H K V Ik II S 

<)ia:il IAc.il luni ( lam lucil Ubuilun 

S.iliiri- -V.l'. -I ( 2 ,IIH-l!..lp 

t ur a . Thi-.i .in,,- jiiia! 1 nl> 1 i-. 

Kill III Ni T I. IKK All I AN 
. V VI 121 . 1 ltiiiJ., 11.11 ten Tl'niril.in 

(Ti'.-lrl!. I ilk ISInN kl Milk Mil I .S 
UiijIIiI'.iII"..! ( li.iiliii-d l.lbrurl.m. 
•S.ilii'V - I Ihrjrl.iri.' St ilk- tl.tia'i£ 2 . |IH> 
ASSISI kNI MIIK \KIAN 
PR I sroi I )■ VISKIN.k I l.lfIKAKIf t 
0 uiilllli-.it ivih I.. A. I ! 4 ililliillliir 

I'uil |. 

Shim,' - I llujalMit ! 1 Stalk- f 1 , 2*1 -i I .SilJ 

Siiiurv ituilltiu jv-.IiHn tommediuiat-: 
• Ilia i|iiiillliiiillmi! mill ekptrltil'C 

two KleKi" and 

Indlcuilrig ll" jtlikia I'nmn tandldiiv 
n lilrci in bt tmitldercil to LodrUy f.ib- 
mrliin, u.i ( iiip.'iailnri SlitiT. Picit-j.i 
PW 1 nlklt t'v 'lent StbUmhei 


R'iiu .1 Ailturilitiptiii 

LONDON 

I 111 l.'NIVl RSIT Y 
iNsiiii'ir np tiNirro sr.-kii-s 
siuoirs 

Quilllkd 1 Il'KARIAN ivllh Lianx 

ledov ul turrtni tumpuikt upplhai'nii. 
(toiilud fur ,.iK >tur. lhe iueeci'fi '1 

aPi'iKJiiit urlll j«.|i| it fill i|,e Rulni.ii. 
anil- "f the I'lilim | ui.iliigi.. un.l ulll. the 
paiiiiiiliiu mid ri.Li.rel. t.innttlnl ulth llic 
I nil luie t iu"|i.l'.l \niiiul Ulhlluer.'i’liv 
t'I'leh will lu- e.'iMi'.itei-pt.'duce.l. Suit- 
anje lim pi'.i |nr llhr.iry 'Cliuul grudu.i'c 
SMutk Iin Aiil'tiilil l.lhr.irlun telle • 
M.-i'i iilu« Un! I m< Jon Alliut .met'. 

.Al'I’l) io ihr I Ihr .ir Inn. Iniiltiitt if 
I'nlled Sl.ilr , Si nl If.. ,t| IxiliiudV 
Miuiie. Wl til m y. ulMhft tall lUtjllc 
anil n."iici »l iv.n rt-ft-rttl. 


LONDON BOROUGH OI 
ENFIELD 

I lllrl ATI ON iHtMMIITbR 
SOliillOVn^TMlINlCV-VI 

,, I'lnHIPil : W A. li. > ..iinii 
M k . f baiB.. I I klcth.l- . I H i i| 

Keqinr.d u> vhiii ua I'nnlMe . 
III.KAKIVN 
VPd.llel SJli 

*" ij- Mime >ci|.,!i.itbtlll> ah - < .all- ,t- 
I 'Ml III lull lr*r (hi ,>i> Liailia.il |h! lit) 

he. I li'ijii ..ud il.ai I" d*it mi, rii.i.ni 

IU I al !l:al| a. .It'd lal.It .1 I.I hr 

* h.iilflr.l I ihuilaiK nlila n a .Mi i'd nt. 
run hut km i ni ml. nrvirnihi, In. lualiii- 
ICtllU't"' ssimUiuc 

Aik'ivrvNi I mcjvkikN 
I Ilia u,l .Hi S> nl • c Kef S.' 2 > 

Dullt'i mil .iHluilc rctiiiaiiifliilii, i... 
i llailMrili.i'n, i'l'leilne *■ nil ,. 1 'iri dim, , 

iruhi.llMu t.iiiir tliili iiiikummu hi.. <<v 
r i|ie. lent,- rneiillul mid I Ihr.ar, | 

all.'it tih il ill. i.Ii.iii. di'h.iMe 

„,s ,|: "> v.ait . MiHliHlItu I 

IV. mmIiiui 

•M* i- i .•.Jan I.. i;.j>it 

1 HmjiIjx. kl m, it, i '.Ink Mum 

t.!imi.ii. lu| tiL.li Im .li uir", i llli'iilin. 

Is 11,70 I Ji«r u li r« 1 1 1 | | ». 

Hurl,,. <|i Mil. .uni I ,d upi'JIra 

l"i, i,,- ■>. ■Halil, ii,- | tkl \, Iiiiiii 

MiHiitr Mllnir. SnmiidJl! ft,l„.I,ji a „[ 

kin Him" Sire , i I.i x ■lull. Ml i.hs 

t "inrleliil dppll,M|kii| Iliilli!. IIU.'IIIIJI III: 
urp";iirluit- Icleremv. shmild he "Inin. ,r 
ht 2 '»lii Sei'lth'h.'r I'l'i 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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INST 1 1 U l I Ob 

AP1., , S 'V»' Sv AW H 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

ASMS(.\N 1 LfHHARIAN 

, ■ „ EI 3<6 IO CIA*) 

to mipbiiiK llic L'bildrrn'i S*etlnn at 
»hkh ,1 h *"'"tL abiaxi ui Wnnittud 
wrhkb hui n child membersh'n of j,J*i 
aad un annual child ren'a iiiih of It 1 . 8 7 2 * 
Appiicamt bhould hnr« naued Pnn 1 

‘a “ ehlUren’a library and Iho 
eiieli\(,>n ^ 7 ^ 6 ° U ' 1 8 " d 

Sv.*?«2. clo * ln * 2vlh l * w - 

• . • I 
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COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIANSHH 1 , WAN'S 

I 1 N. Il"gg. I i.l' I- L.A 

t in i 1 1 -I i nmAKv 

\|'|lllial 1 , 111 % lilt III, III ,| lill ||„- I til |t*,t . 

mi: lid' I*"'" in illr ■ ..|lii:t l.ll.im, 

\SSI.-i | iN | | (UK -Mil \N 

ll ul iI.'uum'u. \\ ,|th MiiiHe-i 
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■ ■ I .*-laaa lu L'.' 2 '. ■>! « 2 .nK‘ |,n u g,„x| 
Il>ili. ilia eu.liu' 1 . mil' lulll.il I'liitU'v 
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< nt v a I lil. |ui, I ll"- iiilini" r-.i in . 

llnu uii.l ..uni ui i |i,- Ui |.|| i ni itf 

■ muI ill I lit i il.iaik hi ml.lal ami In tmtlif 
In.lh'i* lu I lit . ul ■' Ii':i 4 i|"„ jiml i In-. .II I, ii 
linn nl Mil in III I.l I .iilillinn'i In Hit I th. 
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1 1 ( VI N I I I I IIK Mll.kN 
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Sulaii leule k I 1 li.ilmi < li.nl, - 
KI.MI lu 11 .!. S’ Ai<i<l!> mil! Im Ihi! 
IH'!t. Hill l.ik.' tin- I I nl ,i a In te- 

rn .li .Mill i “il. tlimiM hui. menlli 11111 . 111 - 
. 1 I 11 I in ill'iti'lln. Ihi mu 1 1 iiliil 

ikidUMr will «iUin pim jlml (mliitiig 

in 11.1 < mIIi.i. mfi.imi , im iiii; iii, iu-.t 

, 1.11 iu'.I "ill Ill'll M"nd in" ),iii nr 
lull 1 1 ilit I'll" Mil ■ nllrur in*, hlu ihr 
l*t> -I .itltlul, I lli'lniiiu iii IK'lail.iinldl' 
■•I iii> t'nlii'-.i" W ill!. 

It'ltlK I Jllll \|tl IN 
tlmi •' lain . lull mill It. !> .u , li> 

S.ll.llv nil ,1 (ll* "linlt "I I .-' lun I 

(I ll.'.K* 111 kl.l'Kil I 111 "'-! Hill llllulki- 

tuinuiiulli'N -uni 1 tl. ilillihlnu u i’".|ii Jlumc 
ul i-!|, .-iliii.-ni.il uuik. mini tii, 1 iliiiuv 
iii a iiii'.ltl. lu .in.ili .. muI ''iiilii," / ,\lii 
(11 j uiitl p.ileiia tat si 1 I 1 111 . Ini 1 lari 1 ai't- 
luliii-. In Iln- I t'llei'i .ni, I In 111 , lalii.tiv 
I'rni >-• t Jiiia ( .mat lil a It t tlimilal he lilli'i'i 
Ml 111 ! I D*r.l 1 ! V !!.■'( III. I|l. Ml ,11 ldl.Mll . 
lu Ill'i-irliui!iii|.. uiMtiul" lu iui.'IIiii 
dU. ii'liili Hllli .1 llln.ii I.I'I-I all - tin.iMi ha- 
llo" I', '.lulls il"!-s>gal.i"i<i| ti|nh"tr 
w.rlil'l lie a<". It.l 

Aliplii il'Mli!. uilh lull tuilu "Inn. ill.iv 
ic ntl the na.iH- ui thin- reln.i! -iiiu.dii 
I't »cul In U'e Ktglsti.n, < i't Is lie nl I. II' 
li.rluiishii' W.ilis. I.liiiil'.uljl" hunt, VhCi 
i.lm Hi -SkJi »\s. in ‘.ui. vtH'iiih'-i. 

I ■'*■’? I llllllt'l ill lull- l"u>' I., nil- 

IjIiiiiI Iiiiiii Hit Kiulsliiu. mill I'.sit-ulhil 
jppllf.ii. 1 s . 1 "- ut'ltiuii. In ii-ll Hit 1 Mi- 
ll ue 11 " mi iu,. 1 1 , (f lliel ,'lsh iteli- 'pl.aiht 

Aherk.InllH 


NOLI INGHAM 
FUBLIC LIBRARIES 

C.HtllJI' I I lilt -Mil AN 
A I'.' 12 . 'V* lu I ).*■€■ I 
Vl.pH'llluint . 1 " llll Ill'll I'M lit. jh,l.f 
I'uil IiiIIiih .iiii 1 lu: .i|ipuiriluii "I ul Ihr 

I uesriU h»Vkn in klle i'ie.1 nl I'lsUkt 
ll'l ul. in .'ill. I l.'a I't "hn . 1 "lull'. 1 |h|j- 
fl.-s I Im as 11 k< 1 |<,nil|.ui .aii .1 liar 
tiHaa-Alul 'lil-lli .1 "I "III hid ■ I. .am "1 

I-imIi usual .1 uii.l kli-.li ■< -tl .. II |'n" i.lllir 
■1 .M|||i'|| l<> al»U'" lil'i . 11 1 s' |'|a. >11 (In 

sii'.llivl.l 14 1 * 1 « dll Vl.ise talk- 

Hi.'. 1 ■ i|'"ii!ihall|| It a a liar >■•!■< -la alul'iUI id 

lallbllllU 

l>ca>(a"a ll.-'KC tssiil'.i l.> suit «.ir 
mss's 11 lim, aa ait . ulai .in.l .is'i'imu ■ null 
i.i. I'uathit ll u. »eti a. ) \sslsl.in,i mil' 
iiiiuss.il > si . lasts .ni>* la- ua iiiu inn nr 
■I 1 .lll.ita|. Ill .■I'j'lai'sil i is. s 

> iiiilh'i ti.-a.iil . ..iiii gib .ivilnml'iii' 

.".’ll . 1 I'll nil l.'l'l. tl Al'fll'.illuilt dauail.t 
he .iiMiisk.I 10 |he 1 al. | |hi. i rn. 
In.l I ll'l. ilk. Sniilli Sin'in.'inl Slia’i I Ji.il 
"null int. Nt.l . 11 1 A nii.t 'C'Clse.l link 
li*.' III"' ll'liil. rat Tl I M.dS a, |-i:‘ 

NORIIIAMNON 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
SCHOOL OF AIM 

Al’Pl If .\ 1 1 | INS Hit 11 'all'J I.u ll'l 
NlM "I ASSISI. \N I I IHUAUIAN 
I "Ul.'. |.l !| |,| jt UH.II I'.H'll'Ic 
I >l!.l|. l.l'S slmillll aart ft r | 1 >l I ll.' I (a ll* 
hard | IUi.iii., 11 ,. hui tnll-.M, r.iilnu nlll 
he ui.rai I" i.r, mis hIm. al. iiiiiiih l>r 
pai illlie.l 1 U 11 ll.il e 'I'.'ll. lll'-.l an Iln held 

in.auii •ai!hl|. 

S.aljuk ae il«- (l Mia a-» 1 .■ ll’!' i're 

•'"nil'll I ll, am i, iin-nlO ya-aliii ml 

ill.- ae al. nl "huh .1 i-riaaui <« ..i' 1 '..iiu.'l 
Ii .let ri III, ill nil e . I'er la r'. r ..u.i aaii.ld'tt 

M.H 11 

All-lli Jim . 1 I- .uni and I">Um ■ ,1. r.il'a 

"nlll II'. I'liu.iii.l. lull,.' ..| IrtlMMi- 
I". a. St. I.i aa-;. \ A mm.-. N.i|lh.ani|.lnil 
N: 4 .' Mil 


I’OI.Y I FCHNIC OF I IIF 
SOUTH BANK 

llllltkltk ASSISI kNI 
• Ul teal attc I. 7 . 

I(r.|l.i 1 t.l .niniral'alflv |.u l*> I i|.rjh 

•< I a a - Sill. |. \ki .l.gan'.tr Muth 

•rltet |ln I *tiMI HU. ail • ..| A.a..iauria'Ka 
'I I'd lillU'.t. ll.isll'c la Slnihi . I ung'a- 
J<i I. Vllin lu- U.i III UIM .killKlMalit 1..11 

Al'idltOMl! III" a. H raiFiiir.ii.iii 

Un.lllllt I|t|- -a- lif I "III, ,t» Ut 

"A 1 ' Is 1 tl Sun. Mujij t !|H al, iltC Ik 

LlCSlrulali . lanl at-'l eSir all'll S. 1 I 1 I) 
It ale. Ihi'Mi.iti ..■! l • ia,l. ■ .a \k'. unili'H. 

Cl.llid Ui. la. I- tl •!) Uir *| > I" 

Ll.S'b. 

Fuilhir I'lliitiila'! in.l Ba.|. M'lnf 
hums fl. ni ilit {'Ink ■-• »li. C«ins“ 
lit'.uin .‘I'll, rulvlitha.it il lhe S mth 
HxhV. IlnaJ. ( nnJ,i i SKI ll-\A 

{■IvedUfilc : HI -M.s k-if? 

PORTSMOUHl 

POLYTECHNIC 

, . ViSISIAVtl MltKAlllAS 
Al'I'l fr-M IUNS ate Ini'if.l f.<r 
l*Osl uf ASSISI.XNI LlllliANIXN. ill 
ll'llu ill Hit' Xu* l,ll Suit llll 1 L'hr..l> 


It' 111 ) KM I he Sarl.ll Suit III 1 1 L'h'-'l* 
IUHFlld 3 l<« k'l'j.l'd P'eft.jl'h II 4 K tu-la- 

Pie I id >1 CI'IUSI I" l.lhi.ui aaidaic 
S.alair) I 1 hr.jfl .111 ScjIl' tl.IM I" 1 2.(00 
par uxi'um ikl.riil j^e a.inuna ■* the 
minimum I'M C'lraiitud (iiuai.aiia 
Appllu'llnii furini :a/r i.hL.Injfi'e liura 
the Hull kliluet l»u"sm.'uii> PtalvuOmK 

Kuielin llnu-e. .XlrtnlliJ RimJ. I'urb- 
amauTfi, Pill 2 'J<Ji !>• ii lun m |iiiU(i'tl<d 
hpplfr.il (Fins -I'M ulll he rclL'iitd h» 

duy. I*JiH Striimhei. N 77 Picnic q.iwu 
FO'I Nu. W» >« iri n DPiiigiitj 

CITY OF PORTSMOLTII 

tldtuipor itlny the wjiUi «e»d«i ol 
tivulbkt.il 

SFNIOH ASSIST XST l.lftRAIU-XN 
Ltbrsilqfli. Uud« : Cl . 251 in 12 .IUI 1 
APPMCATKINh 111 a HiWjfd Irani ri«; 
ably u.uHlifd peiahbB fur the KOS 1 of 
bFNIOK ASSISCANT I IBKAItl AS*. TbJ 

B 'ClvDt SJ'talKjr U lUI IP? Be A C<»« 0 * 
c»ler«‘ A'itiac'. 

l uitiici diiu.lk rcrirdlla th: nbfiie pan 

E jy n« i.tn.iiiKii rtun, me LTiy Lii»i.>fu>“. 

fotrul llbrjiy, POriin.uiuh |*<)| JIlX. 
10 whom afrplltuiturk ihh.ild be tent m 
Suluida . 3 >Wi Senls,T.)s.: : lh 7 L 

THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
KENSINGTON AND 
CHELSEA 

Application an (acted fur (bs (allow 
■aa pom 

Mutt be cbafterel libiaiian «llh wW‘ 
lenerill uiKilune* fn public lahidfle* P 1 " 


KneriJI taiKilervje fn public lahnrif* P 1 " 

lft.FMi*y ,H u > xrl: “ cc a( * menucr 

„,„SEN| 6 r ASIIHA.»I! 
me CCMTKAl. CfllLt'KEN’S 

Milt* ti cfurteieil iKiarlaa, ailifi gt'Op 
lenerai giccricnca plug umlaUtl uwi“ 
in* In nprfc srlth tfiiJjJren 

WiiSf bs chartered llhrgiisa »(lh sol'd 
lastint «»pt)Unce. Mgb.lr npmene* M 
Bdiusiagy. 

■' OrDdJndi . lubjra . to n.»w by ..Jo" 

Enliidtion. 
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Cl l\ OF SOLTIRWi 

SUU-LlllH.Xni-VN-M^ 
UBIimiy *» 

, AITI ITA 1 IONS 
k h.iiititi* Libra, iIjb, |aiii,t 7 
t.'rr,n «| lh u. is 

sisaiMUUiy 01 bclBi tSi-jV, 
lhe dfp.i rtroeoi " 

I hi ll sn. a tubiimuj aj 

tpunslblhi, fa, ib, f 5 -. 

Technical LlbiD/y Ixma a 
IIA IK IIS S^aaJSS, 
■>! mirk It (Mrgiuj 1 

ran btn,rici 
lluii will be made ■■ itfjV, jb, 
linen with i«ir>iu,i urar»j , 
. r 111 4 he [ dil, alt ut obi'.'r 1 

t 111 I IhrairLan, fugg LA- 
l eimr SuuHunptM SO) Wi 
•ipnii': mum iVaeid be 
ttfjch him bk Did Vkt-ii 


Im t UNIVERSITY I 

WigSil 2 !iSf n,B “ 

ru^« l, Snd 

““^KJx'iUbf'eipccicd 10 lak* 
jjigOAir* v, 1 o-h.iiTry. 1 '> 7 J. end 

‘kindetelKi 

Eft** rft! 

R^iMSiP p»in. 

tt. AurntM «f ItLil acteti ( 101 *. 

Mill sBB a niimhcr 

Jh 6 M )4 9 IM« l 

Bt Lecoirr : S.X 9 ,oI 4 10 JAII. 2 J 2 . 

* ■lili boDtini will bo peo- 
a Kiwa nB'lhi 10 Cunbctra 
j upotilmm. Vnrci for the 
. ( 3 , ftmiiy aoil teaiannbli 
MU aOl bt paid. 

-1 AMld lire pcrtoonl par* 
I St of quihlta lluiu, pnteiil 
tilni aptwlnuuenli nn >1 the 
,td tJdrtHft of dure tefercri. 

aneilni refercace number 
ut ttplreJ >< toon M poktible 
lUbeiiUrtned to Tbt Kciliiiar, 
IB 011 Ctlefl of Adiaaccd EducsKon. 
fta JlC Cinbertfl CUy, A.C.T. 
Kit) 1 (Off le lhe Anoclallon of 
Knuhh UBlienlilei (Appii.L 38 
Sturt, Ioodoa WCIH OPP. 


ST. MARY'S IJDSRi 
MEDICAL 5(1101 

(llfllluui) K Itti: 
Pjddliillon. (at 
lA.ncrdid li.iiiFLv 

UBUAlUAS IM Okv'i 
Api'lluilunt Iiob in' u 11 
..it IniluJ fiii lhe pci 
IS tlucFitr will be il.aei 
u iiii ■.. It ii 1 life e-t rarJkil 
cl's 4 nrhl lit lUuiln Tls 
tjlni' Hiihin the k«I( put 

1 , 1.411 rising |n U.i .11 lit 
plus llr .2 lOIhluB A! nil 
isllli suiiimnnuxlhv. wiilill 
.ki'l'llt.itliim thirtJJ K Ul 
S, I'leinhn. l u ’i. in ite g-' 

itliiuii i.pi'UejU'in lariHirlLi 
iltt'lu* iliuuld "141 *e iV '3 


COUNTY BOROltS 
ST. HELENS 

avvisi.mji Mint 1 mi 
Al'I'l ll AlltlSV ir -.--S 

I luiit. ikd I Ih'jiitni .rj list 

a Purl fl WwP'l 

li .< * Li.bni rcr iso 

Al'I'l, ".Ills nlll be 
<■ I'.ul in the Iuibui m 0 ^“ 
lici’i'lmint end cJpi'teiJ' 
t ("'W»'<i"uie RcuU uwi* 

.III latl>*iUu*e 

Apidiigiauni iiiiet ■«. ij 

I d. ulll id tipe'UM W 

liar luil'i* Cl l »0 itlaietk »i*f 
|,i alar < l.lrl I IPIflltl. 0 *» 
aiumMe liiiliruif. Si. ttalei. 
kk \m III*. m (luewnmd. 
t " In -!nl 5 <fn 9 «' 
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YEBSITY OF NEW 
: ENGLAND 

Jrritte, New Sonib Waleo 
AK-DTXSON LU 1 KARY 
yOdot of Ubrtrimi will hccenio 
h Vnd Febfuary. Jv 7 ). (ol loulng 
taw of Mi. P. II. Rnien. 

Uray bn g rapidly growing col- 
5 jS ! 1111 jeiaiiing irodux) 
iJbtMWoo Acre ire over 7.000 
■rah. fluHdlng nlonifoiu for 
tie Bcarfna flailliaiiun and 
ic be caopieicd by Hi* eou 

01 ttnltk wttli tt the kill.)* 


t ritaun. Coodliloni In.l.isle 
' WWW of I navel md re- 
l-ffri*. gptnnnumon (New 
l 1 ™ ft* Scteroci, Miiitancc In 
■ a hdWui a bauit ufktl itudy 

fab* urn on oi ruber, |V 72 . 

NIGERIA 

M 8 BU .0 UHTVHRS 1 TY 

suad jogatT 
WI. wuuaemroa Itk Ykh- 
bit pail. 
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IRONBRIDGE GORGE 
MUSEUM TRUST 

Ilit Mkiietm Tmsl lx mnsL-nlna .1 h-I.io 
( i.flgc of mi iiLtiiiri rclritinn m in. .trliiini 
oi indimtv ivlilch fmnix Hid b,i,ls i.i r ■ 
m.il.ir upen all iiiiiirtiui ennu-lr! Isiny 
devHu|''J nlnn) tlirt-u mill-! of Uie Scs.-in 
Litiryr In Mi.ui.ttdrc. Much uf iim 
Mtiwum, Including Ha l.iiusn an, , ni 42 
•net. m ill ujvn to the ii.abllc in Si-niig 
IU 7 J. 

AI'I'OINTMI NT OP UK AD Ol' 

_ I NTT Ill'll I TATIt IN 

The He.kd of Inteiiitvtutiua ulll ha 
irapunilblt' for the I'iniUliin und 111,1 n.igr- 
nimt ui llic Muii-iiiii'a liiierpr, iiitht. t,l.i- 
ruilunul un.l |ir.miutlnn..l uillsltlea IiuTii.I- 
tag me i<rei<,iii,tlon ul literal ure . 111.1 xito 
lliltiiaiiiilliill, i'd 11 c. 1 l I iiii :il |iiug>uiilnu->. 

Rill* let 4 |||>I kite aliitt. kstutes. estlU'lik'Ux 
und Mukiiu' prumution. A r.-iui <■ 111 
degtee ni ral'ilii.lenl mill esncrlrusv In 
Hie nuiii'igt iiiciit <<t liiteii>i>liit|,r grit Uva 
and (or educi'tinn.'l i.ctis lllri uro rise ri- 
ll i.l. An lllteleat In n'hl kninslf.lae of 

the hutoiv ur IndamrV und Utl'nulogy 
nu. ild he un iidi.miage. 

Salniy within ihr ii.nalr f;..»AX to 
It. 124 . Thu I'.’il ll ■ui'cr.iiuinnb). s.lthin 
the S.iloi' (Tuinty ( onn.-i] irh.-mr. Iimu». 
hill li iiv.ilLihlt- .ind iixvtxlmicu will ha 
alien xvllli reiuukul cxpentei. 

A 1 TOIN r.MFNT Ol* CQMMIiKCTAL 
MANAOkH 

The Trim IntenJg 10 ciinalilcrahly eo- 
p.kiid kti range of i.nhlicailunk un.l reno. 
ilileluni, tvaitlcnloily Id the tntli.sl a Iiii . 
"reh.iconiitir.il ,.nd educ.iifun.il Drldx. Tlta 
|>cii.<n , 11 'p.iJi'Ud to tills newly !'lc«ls d 
poil will hr reipunilble fur eiti.hlliiuna 
a puhllihlna unit, lit nrunnlialion nnd 
flnjncl:il conirul. piodnctlon and niurkrt- 
iuu upd the ai.'nngemini ul tct.iil ntulpia 
Includlug n boakiltap. llxperlence in 

B .ibllihlnn und fur qu.illly I'.iok lel.illlna 
eeaentljl. A dcgice ut reiulralcnt und 
no mlrrcit In lhe lliiory or Indiaxlry end 
lrclinoli>iiy would be ain advaiiiuga. 

Sjlary ivltbln Iho run no £ 2 . 2 R 8 10 

C.X.A 24 . The roil It mpcunmi. .hie within 
llic -S.ilsip Cuuniy C-iunei] kdienic, hviiv- 
Ing li nvallnble nnd exilxianee will be 

glt.-n wllh rvmsis-ul expense'. 

Fuithcr p.irilculait unJ ai'pllcallon 
foima for hath lvint c.in hs oHahisd by 
nuHlna 10 : The niiceior. VionwKdaa 
(Jiicae' Miiicuni Trim. Church llill. Iron- 
bridge. TcIfurJ, S ilop. TI'H 7 I«P. or tela- 
Phonlno Irunhrislge < 0 , ' 5 - 245 t . 1 * 22 . 

Aril's jtlur* ll'liil ba tiihi'iiurd IO lhe 
Duccio, by jl Srpten.Ucr. 1 S 72 . 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS 


ROYAL ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

rmroHiAL asms pan r. lot mu- 

I'lsll.'llca 1 fudinidt. lu br rcspunsthlc 

under geiirraal dlrcetlun uf lion, ruils'i . 
fur hundllus mrillcr ill ill tt.tuea ihisuigli 
the fir,! iinii IneldLiunl i-uri'-'i-.ipil'-iisc 
Some knoHlidgc ui eim.iili’U'gk dcxhaMe. 
picil.'.ii t'Jliur I 4 I or aiiecml I lliiut v ex- 

P . llcncc nn uilfnmage. Fcmnlo nielvrrcil. 

nollsh nmihrr lunuue. fnii-ifniC cuii- 
lldcird. MTjly llCtie>llihlc 
i/Xpl'lUailoni In wilting. :sCC'.rrj>mk-d hv 
nimcx ul leu IX Icier a. to HcmisIsiT, Hn)U* 

uiSlsw? 1 ; ^ 1 ^ 4t >,QW - 

COLLEGE OF 
I.lBRAUiANSEUF WALES 
,MA 

A PI llo Usuis me I niltv, I I.I the full' '.s- 
Ing new pnit. in tin (i<ll< 4 r I Ih.-.m 
MIlUMirUKKHi 
JI.il.iT ''.,le ill llis li.'il' uf Suil"l Ire. 
Iivri ik a.) l|.| I..IMXI, .Api'lirailui.x ..aa* 
imlr.sl tn. Half r'.-i.li tae-.iliJ l|ha ..1 s l-'*l 
( I* 'ill g.a-tiaai. 1 with lihuil la.ehit' MhJ 

a .-.llun-l iiuallll, alinni Mug>r du'I'x 
!v l-l'SdUs'l'.W Mid SHlHHuljltl ell X 
i»ld; ranee i'l c-n J.cx-% Ixtical uudl>. hi-. Ill J- 
Ing i\ IV. 4 >illhu|i.*y ilaotw In U-ulnuu 
nifj le u 11 I 11 j 

•rKVNII.VIJJtt, 

Slims M , 1 c Jl <lv- g...de uf V'W.'r f«\. 
Iilirr 1 ( 1,1 kl.ft. 4 usl T lie •laallrt udl lax- 
sulic d.te- ■■•luiU'in uf |nl»r.iij|i>ui lluii) 
fur r In" |||" 1 II..'C :<ri( l m|,.,l< (•.sr>«l.,i |.>n (f 
ntl.fia ■■II I'-uiK'l, Uiid dkilir iKr III mcl- 

reti'iii i'ri '1 ! .ial-.jidiH ot fnitlgii Iiiimii- 
uiB ni il'ilil |J’ ih <1 I |h,jrv. {'.ui.rid .ha 
v.o"IJ idi.tllv 1 , 11 c Iruiil u siee’rc In innJ.-.ia 
fniclyn 1,11411 .yr! r.nj n Ithr.," .iishlii 
un 'Hi’s HU", with os-.na rxiMicnea In 11 
|irj. rlnil innslflilng iH'at. Ilre- d.li a.f fan- 
gu.'g« eukri Wpuld ht ti dl'llncl aeirl. 

Ap/ 41 - .ill" ns. wiih full Cuirls tiluiil ktl ie 
end the nanv* (•( tuiea rxfcuxt aUitul.l 
he tent tv iV Hrelttriw, CtrlHta i-f l 4 h. 
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Royal Commission on Ancient & Historical Monuments 
(Wales and Monmouthshire) 


tvui lire welcome ia suit tha Colfrge in- 
formcllj U th ey wish. 

LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

nr, PART Mil NT OP I.l HR A Kl AKS I IIP 
TEMPOHAK V RtSCAKCH PHLLOW 
. Ibe arpnlntmrni It foe one n ir and 
fl cnnccrDcJ with a D.t.S. funded Re- 
IMicb, Project enilrlfd ■' Tha ut <tc nt 
peefndlcjlg in PuUlie LHttarfM'’ und 
earned Din lisJci ib« r)'im*iiB ol Ml 
j>. a iiaxmim, h.Sc.fFeon 1 , n.P.A . 
FLA. Hud uf Hit Depantnroi ol Lib- 
iirlaOiUp. 

Salary : To « mnxlmina of C 2 . 010 . de- 
pending 00 age and caiwrlro:*. 

Detulta and uppueatfan lorm (ram iho 
Acadrmle 1 iff ice, leeft PoiHCchnlc. 
I«d| LHI 3 HP. Ar ph C at long ibii " Id bo 
authnlueel ia the Atsdrnle OfUcsr-. w 
art lea nnt M<r th.D JWb September. 
1 WL 

THE ISLE OF MAN CIVIL 
SERVICE 

AppHs-atUnt w iimiud lor iha w'l'h 
Crea'ed pnA e/ llaciliTicni pximrew ca 
itw 1 ted ci tha Mtiu Mukcub mw fUl ( 0 - 
IMf Trial, The P al U C'CirwW'H W 
rcflatMtahVt oo ■ OOO^n'ttn^y boti* 
Ikl tk'lti {, gaUry tcJa of XL l A* rlj'Ti 
«> U.T*» i».r e.nminx The vyk itt *da«» 
*nll oeperyj loon Hie ue s-nd Ira.-Uil.e 
N Ibe iiket :»kl nl ■; rlK. ml who will rf'-b. 
»Ir B*«e Mj-.Tro.a m d K'«Knt m.v 
an d tena-iiuJihfi a<yS bt>s;ii"Ki«ing. 

. Av»lk'-rv* ro*a:di ttnui.jnji fru.-n rha 
Untied Knydom w the la*i« ii winH- 
ahle 1-0 pet peal ri the awl apd £* 
ataikiard r_ 4 B ri iaunma Rat In tfn Itle 
if Ktin is 21 S» per keen In if«s I. 

IT mb' I dataU* ri tfaf w»t IM Ioim 
Of AJTllCitlMi n *0 nfH-fftjJ’k. ftoila KfJ 

fkvnfir>> f.l-il fi****^ 

£rcr,erpn*ent Oflicf. ZXuasSt. nfe ri H Jl 
The etyim* d..tf fw Ibe ««» ri 
t aHuni IS tbe l 4 >» Otf-btf ivrl 

THE NATIONAL 
FILM ARCHIVE 

_ »A dfthliyn of tbe Bmtsb Film li"ii(iu*e) 

'STS KWS 

AHT CATALoOU«. AX An fw toiee- 
«*iJit 8 and rnpriMe wet assfyiog 
tianaarg library pnoka U> fnau. 

‘Wkib Irulude* )*rt!u» dud defeelhie.g 

Sft K * ,,u ” a 

ppoiyiL . Tbwe. '«*»*’ » , . 

10 

®lw.>» Wli frees HMl to HIM 
Pee osnU&x 

■ igtB afeaSfra 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

‘ — IdWestll OyWitaiU. SJjiV. 
. J*:. BUrUflaatklU. »rarkB«L 


Secretary 

Tho Commission's main function is to prepare, 
county by county, smvnys nnd descriptions of all 
typos of Anclont Monuments and to publish them in 
the form of Invontorlos. These surveys are based on 
personal Investigation by tha staff, who nra also 
concerned with tho orgonlsmion and maintenance 
of the National Monuments flecoid for Wales and 
Monmouthshire, 

A 3 the Commission's principal offlcor, tho 
Gocrotnry Is responsible to tho Commissioners for the 
day-to-day administration of this work; he also 
edvlses on policy, and preporos and carries through 
the programmes for its implementation. There Is a 
staff of 20 . 

It is hoped that the successful candidate will take up 


PUBLISHING 

EDITORIAL 

DIRECTOR 

WARD LOCK 


Otvinj! to very conitiderublo expansion W';trd Loci, now 
has a vacancy for an Editorial Director to direct nnd 
control a team of editors specialising in books on practi- 
cal subjects mid for children. 

Wc fire looking for n nun in his thirties with a lively 
personality who has a proven record of creative ability 
and financial success. 

Thiv is nn iiniiMinl opportunity for a genuinely talented 
mid profit-conscious publisher to develop a very famous 
irmlo list uiul wc nro prepared to offer n high salary, 
generous participation in an executive share scheme, 
ns well us pension rights and other fringe benefits. 

Write in confidence to VY.ink Herrmann. Ward Lock 
ltd., 1 1 ft Maker Si reel, London, W-l, ur telephone OI- 4 S 6 
3271 . 


CLERICAL ASSISTANT 

ll<-]i.|lt .1 hy ‘Ilia f.Vilkgd nr J-nx 1 i|a>n 
Kll.l I lull, in « I’. iluuiluJV ID wnafc In ml' 
l.*r iiiu. ui. Jim .' 1 i-'.'icJ .nu bacisviru- 
a tint nr , 1 ‘tf m tktw. sal.ii i' oskoi'ilug to 
ir.'. .in lilii.iiluni un.l evi^iuiWB, hm noi 
Ir.x lluii ll . (21 n yr-.i nl uhc ?* •>» uirt. 
Aavly* Stnl >r kJ tiljiltir.'ll'u Ollkcf, |Ul 
( uii.ilil ill.'.iJ, I uaaJ.Uk. |. L.'.y. 

AStkTltr.tt 1 1 IT K ATT. WOnKP.R, wllh 
11 'tji v xxpcricnra 1 . 11 J bdu.I ty-plng xpiC.lf 

w. micd K» |oin o.ffwiiikf .1 group run- 
ning newt nisi iiilaJinmilian t.-nlta ait 

an. Ji.l (n.'iige. Mutt I’t ablu go l.iVa lurga 
BFnoi.ni ul rcspouMhlUiy for own worn. 
SxlAty af U. 20 U txr wmtutu-^n UlBde; 
q.k'ia Kllcttlon oT. real woiOl bur nil 
we cah afluitl.— Wril* QUIxr NKWS 
SI KVirfl, 2 tr# Aliriy lTuui.;. 2 -K Wc- 
lorlo SM*« 1 . LONDON SWIM OLD, 01 - 
222 74 ) 0 . 


£5330 


tho appointment In July or August 1973 . 

Applicants, man and women, and proioiably aged 
3 B to 65 , must be of high acodomic standing in an 
epproprinto field. They must be ablo to uffar 
considerable tolovant experience, and administrative 
Ability and exporlenco are ossaniifll. 

Salary to be reviewed from 1 st January 1 973 ; non- 
contributory ponsion scheme ; locution Aberystwyth, 
fuller details oF this appointmont may bo obtained 
hy writing to iho Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstohe, Hants., or by 
telephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222 , ext 600 or 
LONDON 01-939 1992 { 24 -hour "Ansafona" 
service) quoting reference G/ 7888 /LS. Closing 
date 2 nd October 1872 . 


MUTUAL mJW OFMCP, 1 )MN of 


ONK ri csnunj Innftn'a bf.ier vnijpt 

t miimiiy bo.tiTRS** Au ,.<nncira lot 
Itjiror .ASS 1 STAW 8 .. frTj«wy r« Bn 
cn*hu.%s*Uo iniMCM In booVKliliW »nJ 
n.cunisfB for cuiioroer* *« oBre rale* 
ri WV aXMi sroJwcA a WUl riu. to* 
come, fair an urmlunt .With wMii 
h.-r.) telling axsciienca A /or a ynfverytr 
dearie, vm 21 , Of Knw'xlnutely Cl.OL* 
p 4 . I own hui n,r.«K>onairu[ rstex 
iu voungo a foe !cn euerLatri 
Tiatctna U. m en. raJ e«mrti>aU 
UonkiallBJ* AjtsiCriIli>a ll B* 

cniiriri InterctM endlcMU. *Wi or 
Wnht/ut pre.l jut c«MJi™pf *gcJ bj- 
twren Iff rra T). ifodJ welre, inuu 

LIBRARY jBOtw AiiMU uilh «*,«• 
q>Jicd tor lAioluo lleM-aiat 
mern. l atlllUrt (nr *mdy. W .hour. S 
d.iv weak.—WiH* i iha LWnutWn. 
RS.rM-RA, LuXiiB Sue**. Lam*,n 
SWJ 2 I.U. 


CXI'FKILNf'KII Shuilluipd ft- 

iiul fee Wank di h.inu Vlulr. M 
I Villijriekl RiOrt, Atiiiclirad. 

Mir Oat ihniii Nec. Sen lira lips ll ful 
)iiu.-'IIb. iiavxU'im A*e . Until* llill. 
(iiiiiii. 01-xxu 12 III. 

mKK OIXKIN, IVVlNU WIIVICM. 
HntAi. 'Him*. Set l pit. tliiati-Uino. 
Ac., rapeo,— 5 B DravCiill I'lkco. Lon- 
don. 8 \VJ. Ol' 3 B 4 )SC 6 . 

(VHINU. imptccDbie ltd primpti _ ini 
lenglh imi.-Mii. «ow*n 39 Addiwa 
Gaidrnt. W 14 OI-AOJ 1 X 1 . 

I Vt'INU SUB VICE. — ft-'oVt. ihnrt. 
fcetp!*. Ifgit. elo. Tail and arcuiaie. 
f.'ol fra ana delfict u icquaretl- — 


^ CheJilitQ%mtjfQ‘imnl 

Librarian 

£ 2 , 100 - 22,661 

Wlnaford 

illutboi ar* Invited (nun 


TYPING SERVICES 


•ecwsKwa 

wHi'it nt Tiritut ft/y wjW -jaif* 
— S'l-L'treori M., HigSaorth. \V»ltt. 


iutiabl/ BUBlilltd »«S ,«• 
ptrltnecd ctMilered librarian* 
for appolnlmani u School 
Llbrangn al the WiniFard 
Woodford Lodge County Com - 1 
prrtwMtw School _tpurw» 1 
built— opined In Sepumber 
1971). 

The Mtluv »Mle will be AP 
Grade* 4/3 f£2 ( J00-£Z,«l 
P.1,) . wMk cwnwdw 
takry aur St' fifed H a poiat 
up io tbe iBVlrmui of the 
scale farlw nprd U) the 
succeutul candlnu'l quell- 
fitsilnm end experfMte. 
AifltUnce Kith removal 
Mpamti, etc. 

Puilhnr detail* uid eppll- 
oa 1 1 on IDim* ;*yW»Mb 
Irom ! 

Ilia Wfictor ol Education, 
County Hall, Ctietfor 
CH 1 180 . 

Cloalng d*t* > 

86 th Stptembaf. 


«t|ti* and rrtpr^iMd we* asebuj* 
imaarg iiour, preaua u> reau. 

' W 4 . 1 t liulude* temifli dad dnwtWf.a 
Lgres bxiikj amentt ov (ha Naitutm 
dsrawa 

PILC tumriartuat’im, not mim Hgfda lo 


A London Librarian writes: 

; “I had on excfUeat response and this sljnatlon ls now 
1 Med, The nr piles both by telephone and post were not 
I only mime tons but paid tribute. to the rpnge and diversity 
! of your /iddtfsMp.- ! ' 1 , . . 

- Proof of tjte pulling power of flic Advertisement 
i Columns of The - Tim* Literary Supplement. , Arc : yon 
I uSng them too 7 The rafes are 35 p a hne or £ 5.50 for a 
! single column im* and pro rate. 

For further partlnihtt, please apply /oi 

tbariofte Qwfcon. T.L&, Printlns House Square, 

- ‘ : , London, BC A, 01-236 2000, ttt. 280. 


f INDEXER/ " 
ABSTRACTOR 

£2 r 001 to £2,352 

Tho Electricity Council hovo a vacancy for on Indexer/ 
Abstractor in ihair Intolliuonco Soot Ion lottuwiug tho 
promotion of the piovlous holder. Tho servlcos provided 
by tho Intnlligancs Section et Council Mundquariois 
Includo n lull library and bibliographical aervlco. 

The duties of thoIndexoi/AbetiaotoT will mainly comprise 
Ilia do tailed subjact indexing of public ntionB from b wido 
range of sources, using a co-ordlnnta Indexing system, 
but will also Involve n contribution to the abstracting and 
general onqulry services. Including tho preparation ol 
bibliographies. 

Applicants should hevo a good knowtadgo end oxped- 
once of classification systems and Inlotmailon removal, 
pioforably within n toclinically-baead oigonisatlon. A 
sciancodogroo would bo an advantage. 

Write, giving fufl personal and finer detail) and quoting 
113/121/77 b/ ) 8th September to r 
Howard Busaay, Poraonnol Officer. 

n ths eleclPicily f j 

CCUSICII 30 M I llbank London BW1 P 4R D 


NORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
The Norlolk College of Arts & Technology 
King’s Lynn 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT AND ARTS 

Applications era invited lor lhe poBl of 

Chief Librarian 

lor new College Library. 

Salary Scale lor Heads of Deparlmenta 
Grade ii £3,1 85-C3.593. 

Details and application form from : Chief Administrative 
Officer at the College- Telephone: King's Lynn 61144. 

F*' Lincoln Ralphs, Chief Education Officer* 


uiiiYEfUvrr koshtu of vales 

(CAliDlPN 

LIBRARIAN 

I A chartered librarian -hr required 
w up and develop lhe Library 
and Information Mrvlce for riuJ- 
gnu and raft Jn t|bc UNIviiR* 
fllTY HOSPITAL OP WALLS 
(Cardiff) Hospital MgaggcnwiU 
OdnmiIi(ee> Condi In r4 Training 
JAsiituie. TJiii ' new butMioa, the 
daly one ol III kfml Ui llie hoipllji 
aeivlce, wtH home elfht ol the 
MaiutenwW Comaaluw'a tratnlna 
•elioplg, . 

We are tooHns for csmltdaux 
wilt Lug io tccepl an eXcepluJrul 
optioiUmiiy to work In ao un- 
uwaliy cballeiiglng cnvlionmcm 
add W parildpale In ibe planning 
of ■ nc# type of fcoaUh acieocea 
Ubiury, Rmhostwas. wd w en- 
quiring mb> d and erjreHnce In 
ttbwy , nJ/olfUliratJoa f«Ul . bo : 
'Ipifiortanti >’• ’ 

SALARY I *2,052 -pet arinuio rf»- 
tug to JJ.SbS per ■ A'ldhip., 
APPLICATION FORMS jind » 
Job tlucriptidn stay be obuinej 
from lhe b^inpawer . DepwipKBt, 

: W WuhurtT* Hosplul, WLiieburch, 
Cardiff, W be tetoruad bf 2Zcd 
S^p!«nbi;r, 1?|2; -. ■ ■ t 


THE MANCHCSTER : 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

EDUCATION PRECINCT 
CENTRE ilBRARY 

Tho Education Precinct Centra 
LIDiary will provide B lirpocn 
Eervtcfi to ina Unlverany and 
pDlytfchnfa, Additlanaltr II will 
afford fiollltfaa tor iha two aojn- 
earn reridamial uni. it ia aoh*- 
fluted to open in July 1873, 

By, that llnw, tlWLfcoo baa lo-bo' 
•pant' «i lf{a knlflkl poohatboM ■ 
and plena have to.be prgpaicd 
for offering tie reaoara iha fw>l 
'ranap eJ sarvlpps. ... j 

Application* are lotto d ter mo 
folio nlna potto:— 
fiub-UbrpiUn A.P. 4/» (S2,1W- 
£2iM5)i teodlnp Ubrailan, Lib- ■ 
tvfanM grade |tt,M1-ez,tooJ; 
Rafaperw# Librarian, L lb r art an ’a 
Orede (Cf,2Bl-82,IOOJ; Audio 
Vlawt UbrarUix, Ubraiian’a 
Orede (fl) (R1.2DI-LI.803) I 
.Cblldren'a Librarian, Ltbrarian'a 
grade fO) (71.U1-E1.Kte). 

Preference will be gt»en io exist- 
ing local governmoni oilicers. 

Further data lie end appheaiian 
<«m» trom thn CCa'ti 

Ai)i>tin| : Biaff, Central Library. 
St. Pelti'fi Sgoate. Hanciit.iltr 
M2 8 PD, Cl Ming ds'o ifi:h up. 
(ember, 1872. 
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Film Library 
Assistants 

BDC Television Flint Library, Windmill Road, Brenllord. 
requites File* Horary Assistant*. Duties Include research 
and supply of film material in response lo enquiries from 
pro^i amine departments: CBlsIoguing and clasalllcailcn 
of BBC produced film: continuous evaluation of Film Library 
holdings, using established criteria to ensure that they 
are appropriate (or foreseeable requirements. 

Essential: Experience In epeoiallted. academic or wall 
developed reference libraries using up-to-date professional 
methods: a high leva I of general education ; knowledge of 
curreril etfairs and an awareness of scientific, technological 
and sociological development. Professional llbrnry quali- 
fiealiona and a knowledge of film handling techniques and 
terminology desirable. Salary: El .639 p.a. (may be higher If 
aualllicetlonB exceptional) by £93 to £2,004 p.a. plus B per 
cant Shift Allowance. (Salaries under review ) 

Write or telephone now for application form 
(enclosing addressed foolscap envelope and 
quoting reference 72.Q.770) to Appointments 
Department, BBC, London W1A 1AA. Tel. O1-5B0 
4468, Ext. 4819. 

ahn L JJIBBmm 

Milton W< 

Keynes I 

Development 

Corporation 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

£1,311-£1,794 

The person selected will be reiponsible for the operation 
of a ornnch of the Corporation's Library serving the needs 
of architects and engineers. Duties will include the mainte- 
nance and indexing of the trade catalogue collection, 
preparation of bulletins and dealing with enquiries from 
(he technical staff. 

The successful candidate must be capable of working with 
limited supervision. Training will be given to suitable 
applicants in the subject field. 

An appropriate qualification would be an advantage, but 
the main requirement is experience. 

Conditions of service include up to 18 days' animal leave 
plus 24 days Corporation holiday, choice of superannuation 
schemes, free life insurance, removal expenses, payment of 
legal fees for house sale and purchase and assistance with 
housing accommodation. 

Applications quoting reference T/105 should be sent to I he 
General Manager (Appointments). Milton Keynes Develop- 
ment Corporation. Wnvendon Tower. Wavcmlun, near 
Bletclilcy, Bucks., by not Inter than 2f»th September, li>72. 


LIBRARIAN 

... to take charge ol tho Library ol BBecham Research 
Laboratories, Brockham Perk, near Dorking. Surrey. 

The. Library has a total staff of 6 and forms part of the 
Information Services Unit. The library serves directly some 
300 research staff on site but in addition It serves in some 
measure as a central library to three smaller research units. 
Physically Ihe Library Is housed In the modern, recently 
completed laboratory building and contains approximately 
3,000 books and a similar number o( periodical volumes. 
Some 400 periodicals titles are currently taken. 

II Is expected that the’ person appointed to this post will be 
. an A.LA. and will have had at less! 2 years' experience In a 
special library, partly at least In a supervisory capacity. He/ 
she Will, be expected to keep up' to dale with new tech- 
niques, methods and equipment and everything possible 
will be done lo facilitate Innovation! 

We oan olfer a good progressive salary as well as excellent- 
working conditions and a flourishing sports. and social olub. 

Please reply quoting reference BP/8 to - 

. Mhw Mrs. Unde Buggy, Personnel Officer, J* 
^ ^ Baeoham Research Laboratories, w 
It-Bonl Chemotherapeutic Research Centre, jAcL 

IL vji Brockham Park, Betchworth, . Surrey. • 

■sWai Tel. i Belchwoith 3202. JRi 


vJ UNIVERSITY 
fOJ OF DUBLIN 
W:'- Trinity Collie 


[data bank 
officer 

£3594-24164 

databank 

assistants 

£2316-£2634 

Required lor now Daln Bank being sol up lo itiovld* 
centralised co-ordlnaled Information lot tin? depart - 

Up-dated data In all professional and administrative 
disciplines relevant lo the work ol tho doporlinenl 
will ho prepared la abstract torm or uss mado of 
published abstracts; storage and retrieval will he by 
nienns of a post-co-ordlnalo index employing key 
words and optical co-incidence cnrrfs. The system 
hns been doslgned for ovenltiaf computer oporatlon. 
The Data Bank Officer will hand team ol 7 profes- 
sional, technics! «nd ndmlnlslrstlve aloft. Candidates 
should possess the ability to assess Information from 
all technical sources and to communicate II to 
others. Experience In an Information service depart- 
ment, the construction or tho engineering Industry 
would be an advantage. 

Commencing salaries according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Application form nlurnable by 29 September, and 
further Information from The Architect (E /395/A). 
County Hall. SE17PB. 

m ITU GREATER LONDON OOUtHIL 
I Pi B W Department or Archfiaciurs and Civic 
Design Taohnlcal Policy Branoh . 




BOOKS 

Merchandise Manager 

fi* join flip lie. id rjffix. i r si .il f . if JoIhi Mrn.ins, wirli 
•iimail r.. wi-llintiidiglil fi;|iii«K om* nf iln-U K.'s 
Inujosi wliuli-snliiisiind ri-hiilursol m ?ws|i.ipi ■« s. 
stii'iurtniv end books. Hn will contribute to pro! il growth 
by Imp In men l lug polink* in rnl.iiinn in Uio rn mi ling 

uf Lirnind hooks. thlnsiihvhnn, 

nnf|c» ti ;■ t it m <; wr il i pulilbhitis. u)||iil.ir rnnnl taring .if 
1r lli’ per for rn.iM' I'.inrlslm l; linn. C.nulklnli-s musl lui 
froni tin- •ir llnitjiir idol ilmhook ir.irli*-- nithci horn 
pnhlisliui-.oi tho oil i trnl iium.ipcniiiil nt n i. ■(• >r 

hilniliirs — iuid they should show .1 ii.iilvn 

roi -ni i i, ‘ii id li. ive iip| jllc-rlmudi -i 1 1 uuim mini m;sk«-iing 
muihndsKiiL'.'Pbtlully. 1nid.il snlnry hy ■'gn'iiiiiiiii, 

cii»nji.ii iv cnr.iNinalaii.lifiiAfisiiriviM'.iiKlmsiMf 
loinowul In thn Etllnhurgli nrni- HIhko wri ti: in xlrk-lml 
CunIMonu; stntin<| lif icily how nich irqiilmnirtiit isiiwl (>■ 

A. W. B. Thomson, 

20 Cannon St., London, EC4M GXQ. 


SELECTION • THOMSCT 


\ OxshireGmtyCmuil 

Branch 

Librarian 

£2,100^2,388 \ 
Choadte 


Appll cal Ions ere' (nulled from 
chartered librarians forty* 
Shove poet within U>e salary 
grade AP4 1 . ! 

Appll cailoti form* ■ ifnd 
details ; from the plrecwr, 
Libraries and Museum*, 
81 Hoola Road, Cheater, ; 
CH2 3KG. Closing dele 
28th September. * 


CITY OF CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Appointment of FIRST ASSISTANTS 
Lib. Grade £1,689 to £2,100 

(1) CENTRAL LENDING LIBRARY 

(2) REFERENCE LIBRARY (Commercial and Technical) 

Applications are Invited for the above-named vacancies 
from suitably experienced Chartered Librarians. Com- 
mencing salary according to personal circumstances. 

A new Central Library In the 100.000 square feet range is 
at .present In the design stage and tee successful appll- 
oantsjyill be expected to assist. ebnlor oKlcers In the 
preparatory review'd! existing' library eetvloes and their 
reorganization. 

topHoetton forms, obtainable from the Establishment and 
Management Becvices'OlllcSr, city ft all, Cardiff, to faa 
re.tarn.tfU> him by 25te $ep|ditiber, - ... ' T ,0 1,9 


Librarian » MVt --- ? - [WTS 

in Oovarnmanl DepartmonU ihe university of astoh in birminghan 


Then.* arc vacancies in the following Govern*, 
dcpirlnicnls for candklutes with pro ffi 
qualifications and .some practical expert 

t\fiiti\iry of .tuncnlfurc, Fon’IgnanJ 
Tislu-rirs .mil 1- noil Cuunnon wt tilth Ollkt 

Mum 1 ibmry. I oudon. Tropical Products L 

i'Y 1 ; ... . London, WCll 

Mmlury .if />r;> a Niv posts. 

School of Electronic Gtiwrnmeni r 0 mv< 
■uymeump Rl-Mi-. Ar- rations Hcndqum,, 
hoi held. Berks. Chdlenham Glw. 

Royal Military Academy, Drpnrimm ol Hi# 
Smitl liursl . n/iii Social Sccurlry 

Department of Branch Library, Look 

Implovnitiii NW1. 

Ceniiul Ini ormn lion Ser- Hemlquurlers Librur 
vice, London. SWl. London, SE1. 

Depart nu nt of the Hume Office 

l:n\-iroti nu'ii t Police College, Bramlrt 

Heudquartcis Library, Hnnls. 

I.ondon. SW I . Line Commission 

Coumry.side Commission, London, VVC1. 
Londoh.NWI Natural Envlwmu 

Properly Service Agency Rescan It Council 
Library. Croydon (2 Nature ConurviM, 
posts) London, SWI. 

Engineering and Training 
Centre, Cardington, Beds. 

SALARY: £ 1 .33*»-£2.325 (inner London); II, !«■ 
£2,150 (National). Starling salary may bflato; 
the minima. Non-eonlribulury pension schnK 
Good proniolion prospects. 

For lull details and an application form (to be 
returned by •> iXloher, i‘172) wi'itc to Civil Senirt 
Commission. Alencon Link. Dasingslokc, 
or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 exl 500wi 
I.ONDON 01-X.V) IW 124 hour ‘'Auafirn'r 
service), q doling (. 1 ( 11 / fi24 / 1. 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT RESEARCH COUNCIL 

LIBRARIANS 

Two posts lor qunllliod librarians with at least fu 
yoais’ uxperionen. ... , lrf 

Nature Consat vancy Hoadquarters Library ILunoa, 
As Deputy Libinnan. dutlos will Invotve 
administration of tlio library sorvice which nyi 
sorvlcu points ol varying size througnotri 
Britain mid Is muliii going computer sattoffi 
now at fill tot l.oiulon awl outaliUion IbrarlM. 
oiilslalion librnrion and liaising with MW? . c 
sclonllhn stall. 

Caniliilntcia must bo oxporlonced In library wfj 
A pplications amt fionornlly Inlorosled In tw™ 
udvuucQs tn tlio librmy field. . 

institute of Goologlcnl 8clanoes _ (Edlnbu^) ^ 
Tito ouc<:o3sliil cnndldafo will lako 
IGS lilunty aorvlcon in licotlnnd nnd will c° 
nnd plan tlio propnintoiy wotk prior to in ie 
n now bultding. Tt>o radios will n^o > 

building up of a librmy syslem lor Jl hesiwWj 
InstiluiQ nnd tlio development ol the nuce ■ . 
national reforonce collection of geological P« 
material lor Scotland. umlwC' 

A qualification in Geology of at teas} n fl # 
GCE A level standard is 
first-hand experience In general library aa 

SALARY SCALE £2. 476-C2.984 (London); 
£2.809 t Edinburgh). Promotion prospecis. 
contributory pension scheme. 

For full details and appMcation form (lo w 

by 5 October 1972) write to CM 
slon, Alencon Link. Basingstoke, 01^ > 

BASINGSTOKE 29222, ext. 500 or ^ 

1092 (24 hour " Ansalone " service). 
G(B)/628. 


IHE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 

assistant 

librarians 

Anpilcfllionfl are Invited for ihe following posts from 
Mtkjaie Chartered Librarians. Possession of a degree In 
science, technology or a social science, and knowledge of 
p keen Interest In mechanised procedures will be an 
tdnntaga. 

Salary wHhln the scaled ,04 1-C3.204 p.a. 

1. Assistant Librarian (Acquisitions) 

Quttes will be concerned with the coordination of book 
selection procedures and ordering ol monographs. 

,2. Assistant Librarian (Cataloguing) 

Candidates must have experience at a senior level of 
' ctfalMulng and classification particularly with AACR 67 




Application forms and further particulars from the Staff 
Officer. University of Aston In Birmingham, Gosta Green, 
BMoham B4 7ET quoting reference 0/165/TLS. 



■ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
CATALOGUING 

GRADE 2 OR 3 
£2,002>£2,525 
or 

£1,662-£2,002 
eanle should be graduates with profasr.lonnl qualifications. 
f wievant experienco will bo nn udv, imago, 
r ®PPflcations are avnllnhlo from : — 


The Establishment Officer 
Ulster College,The Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic, Jordanstown ' 
Newtownabbey, Co, Antrim 




THE SCOTTISH CENTRE 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGES j 
ABERDEEN ? 

librarian 

A librarian is rerjuirctl as soon 
take the planning and running oi ‘ne w ^ 
library of print und non-print materia , 
lish Centre for Modern Languages. A , 
cants should have had some expcrienc 
library work and of inform » 0lKV 

systems. A knowledge of one or rnora ^ ^ 
guages will be an advantage. P ^ 
salary on the Scale £ 1 , 872 -£2,457. \ y ; -r 
under revision.} \ -i/ ' 

Further information and fornis 
be. obtained from Ibe College Sec 
College of .Education, Hilton ■PlJJJ' ^ jorfP .| 
1FA, with .whom application i ml® 1 . : 

Friday, 29 ih September, 1972- - 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 

hospital libraries 

£1,908 — £2,205 (AP.3) 

should have passed the T-.A. Part II 
ArcJ? 11 ?!' Hospital Library experienoe and 
^ylodnve an advantage. 

f° rm ai, d l°b description from 
^ a dan and Curator, (7ri' L *mi7t7j Library, 
kpfember ^ 0 ^’ 0RL. Closing dmc: 22nd 

. Libraries Department 

WNDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 



Assistant 

Information 

OHicer/Ubrarlan 

Tho Librarian Is rospnnslbla to tho Inrorinollon 
Officer for tho dny-m-day running ot tlio 
Association's oxpanciiun library, serving Vho 
rosonrch staff of about 60 people, and over 400' 
member firms. 

The broad scope of (ho wotk calls fora qunllliod 
librarian with n scientific or technical back- 
ground, profornbly a graduate able to deal with 
locimicfll'enquirlus. Commencing salary not less 
than £2,000 p.n. doponding on ago and experi- 
ence with prospects of promotion. 

Solary reviewed annually. 

Contributory pension scheme. 

Wo are situated at Bracknell In pleasant country- 
side surroundings within easy reach of London. 

Possibility of Now Town housing for rent or 
putchaso. 

Please write .or telephone lor application form 
and further details to: 

The Socre{ary, 


I! 1 V 

v^V 


HEATING mum 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

Old Bracknell Lane. Bracknell/ 
Berks. RG124AH 
Tel rBrncknoll 25071 


Librarian 


The Economics Department of the 

INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 

In London requires a qualified librarian to 
run a small llbrnry and Information service 
concerned with agricultural economic, 
textile and statistical material. 

Salary wilt depend upon qualifications 
and experience. The IWS operates an 
attractive policy for pensions, life insurance 
and other benefits. 

Write giving personal and professional 
details by 22nd September, 1972) to: 


The Manager, 

Economics (Information) Section, 
International Wool Secretariat, 
Wool House, 

6 & 7, Carlton Gardens, 

London, SW1Y5AE. 



Deputy 

Academic Librarian 


Sheffield City 
College of Education 


Applications are Invited from qualified librarians lot 
the post of Deputy Academic Librarian at this large 
co educational College. 

The College is Involved In various aspecls ol 
professional training and has Increasing commit- 
ments to honours degree and postgraduate 
professional courses. 

The salary will be on ihs Senior Lecturer’s scale 
£2,800-83,285 per annum. 

The appointment yvll! lake effeot from 1st January, 
1973. 

Further partkuiiars and application forms from the 
Pitnctaai fAJI.). 36 Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield 
810 2BP to whom they should be returned by 29th 
September 1972. 


-■ ” ' rrrr- . ’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND 
RECREATION 




£3,903-£4,389 

Applications are Invited from Chartered 
Librarians for tea post ot Chief Librarian, shortly 
becoming vacant through retirement, 

The Libraries Department is one of six services 
within the purview of Ilia Council's Recreational 
Committee, administering a total net budget of 
£2,500,000, whose policies and activities are 
co-ordinated by Ihe Director of Arts and Recrea- 
tion, under whom the person appointed will be 
required to work, in close co-operation with other 
Service Heads. 

Applicants must be experienced In the man- 
agement and control of a progressive library 
service and be capable of formulating and 
Implementing a development programme for a 
large Authority (population exceeding 400,000) 
witn a wide range of library activities. 

The person eppolnted will be responsible for 
the organisation and administration of a library 
service crested In 198B by the amalgamation of 
the former Middlesbrough, Stockton, Thornaby, 
Billing ham, Redcar and Eslon Authorities, con- 
sisting of a central library, 2 large new district 
libraries and 23 full-time branch libraries, a stuff 
of 212 and which has an annual budget of over 
£500,000. 

General Local Government conditions of ser- 
vice apply. 

Applications, stating the names of two referees, 
should be submitted to the Director ol Arts and 
Recreation, Sun Alliance House, 16-26 Albert 
Road, Mldtitosbrough, ToosGlde. by 21st Sep- 
tember, 1972. P 


West Sussex County Library 


Senior Sub-Branch 
Librarian 
(Team Leader) 
Western Region 

Salary in the range £2,100-£2 I 475 
per annum 

Initially to develop tho service In Pelworth, where a 


new library will bs opening In Ihe autumn, end after- 
wards lo lead a team responsible for sub-branches at 
Arundel, Selsay and Southbourne (modern libraries) 
and the WlUerlngs (building commencing shortly) in 
addition lo Pelworth. 

Generous lodging, refnoval and resettlement allow- 
ances In approved cases. 

Further details and application form obtainable from 
County Librarian, Tower Street, Chichester, Sussex,. 
returnable by 2Blh September, 1072. Please quote rqi 
8B0. 


*•- ^ 


Library 


The Western 
Australian Institute 
of Technology 


Academic; and Professional Appointments 

Senior Librarian <$A9,e42— 3A11.234) 

Librarians ($A8>fi9-r-9A9, 390) 

Professional 'UbTeryCtflcaii (Grads 1 SA9.S34— SA8.139) 
(Grade II $A4,943~-SAe,a40) 

Paste are available in Deader Education, Reference end Circulation 
AcQuialHono, Cataloguing, Systems Davsiopmont «nd Branch Libraries 
■i MufoaR tnCKalgoorllo ' 

Appointee* a! : Senior Librarian or Librarian level will head meter 
Mc fens.or fi# Senior Subjpol Spocfailsit: TMjr mu«l Tn ojpv.ienced 
quaiiliM graduate Nbrariano. - < . ~ 

Profotaionsi Library Officer* will All supporting pails ana «c&i!csticn* 
ter I1»M positions Ergot graduated or experienced rwn-ors mates „m 
bn , considered. Super annu «Ha n t* av*lt*b>e titer 'a QuaHI>ing 


rUidr. details and mewed cl epcitcst 










